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Farm. You ſee in each of thoſe Fields or Columns, the different Crops as they are to follow each other, and no one Crop is to be ſown two 
68 isFallow, in 1769 Wheat, in 1770 Barley, in 1771 Oats, in 1772 Clover Hay, in 1773 Clover Paſture, and in 1774 it comes round to be 
feach Column the Reading explains it. The parallel line from the Fields of Rotation to Q. is a Caſh Line all the Way; at the end of which 
r, which appears in the fix Lines above. As this Table is chiefly intended for the Iriſh Farmers, I have made my Calculation by the Iriſh 
Plantation Perch is 7 yards, therefore one Acre Iriſh Meaſure makes better than one Acre and an half Epgliſh Ratute-meaſure ; or, which is 
ner to let Fractions alone, and call two Iriſh Acres three Engliſh, | 
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Some a between the old broad-caſt H. * 
bandry, and the Author's new mathematical 
Husbandry, by which corn-ſeeds or plants may 
be ſet at a regular given diſtance with his new: 
invented machine, &c. &c. 


B* peruſing the ing ſheets, my 
reader will ſee ſome intereſting ad- 
vantages ariſe peculiar to this new method 
of ſowing, or tranſplanting at a regular 
given diſtance, or depth, in the ground, 
each grain or plant in proportion to the 
richneſs or quality of the ground. 
And as the ſaving ſeed and labour (in 
order to keep down the expence) ought 
to be the farmer's grand point in view, [ 
Vol. II. A | 
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' ſhall ſubmit to his own impartial judg- 
ment the reaſonableneſs of the following 
argument, which 1s grounded Upon. ex. 

Per jence. 

t always made it my chief ſtudy, to 
eaſe the farmer from tedious labour, and 
expenſive perplexing methods, as I am ſen- 
ſible there is no merit in writing, or point- 
ing out expenſive ones. - 

A gentleman with the ſtrength of men 

and money, may almoſt do any thing; but 

-\ what I ſtrive for, is to ſupply the poor man 

with ingenuity and forecaſt, in order to be 

an equivalent tor ſuch powerful argu- 
ments. 

There is not one part in my work that 
ſavours of expence above its merit in pro- 
fit; ſome places indeed may ſeem eaſy and 
fimple, which may perhaps (tho' the more 
valuable) be the vety reaſon why ſome 
flaſhy prodigal gentlemen may not like it 
ſo well, as if more perplexed or expenſive. 

I lately went, by invitation, to dine with 
a eee and as I was there by two 
o'clock, dinner not being ready, among 


Py 
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the reſt of his farmin g curioſities, he ſhew- 
ed me how fine he was making a piece 
of rough barley land, by breaking the clods 
with the greatingenuity of ten ſtrong men, 
at a ſhilling a-day each; turning to me 
(for there were ſeveral in company) Pray 
Mr. is not that good farming, ſee 
how fob that land is, Yes, ſays a gen- 
tleman by-ſtander, Mr, 's books could 
not make it better; However, ſays 1, 1 
have one ſatisfaction, if they could not 
make it better, they would not make it 
dearer; for if 1 gueſs right, it will coſt 
near twenty ſhillings an acre, and I think 
I could find a method to 21 as well for 
about one; How is that? ſays my lord; 
By a ſpike, or fluted roller, ſays I; * But 
I have not one, ſays my lord; © That is 
no reafon, but your lordſhip might get 
one, ſays I, it would ſave a great deal of 
| expence; Hang the expence, ſays he, I do 
not mind it. 

In ſhort, he went a very round about, 
expenſive way, in every thing he was do- 
ing, and I was ſtill preaching up more 
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ſaving ſchemes, but I found it did not ſuit 
his caſt of mind. 

| took notice where the cloders were 
at two o'clock, and I ſtepped over the land 

when they left work at fix, and found it 

ca ne to above a guinea an acre, clod- 
ing. $53 

Ihe ſame ni ight I lay at a farmer's houſe, 
who was a ſenſible, diſcreet man, and one 


I had a great regard for. 


In the morning, before I went away, 
he was hurrying all the force he had, to 
clod barley land; I aſked him if he had a 
roller, yes, ſays he, but it is too light; well, 
ſays I, but we will contrive to make it 
heavy enough. . 

Ihe beſt way in caſes of this ſort, is to 
have the frame made ſo as to carry a box 
or baſket, full of flones to add weight; 
but all the ſhift I had, was to tye large 
ſtones on the frame, by which means 1 
made it heavy enou ugh for two horſes to 
draw. | 

[ ſet it to wok: and Wadde a harrow fol- 
low it, to turn the clods in another direc- 
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tion, and lighten the land after the roller; 

ſo that by each going twice in a place, 
the land was as fine as heart could wiſh. 

J made all the cloders (who were nine) 
go down another ridge, and found that 
in the time they were doing one ridge, 
the roller finiſhed two, and made it her 
than the cloders. 

Upon which the ner ſet all the 
cloders about other work, and finiſhed his 
land with the roller; however though this 
is a good make · ſhift, a fluted or ſpiked 
roller is beſt; neither is there much ne- 
ceſſity for iron pins, wood pins will do 
the buſineſs, provided they be put in with 
A large augre, and when they break, 
which 1s ſeldom, they are aur repair- 
ed. Fo 

In ſhort, much may be Mid for genius 
and forecaſt, if we take reaſon for our 
guide; it is a common ſaying amongſt 
farmers, that a good contriver is better 
than a worker. | 
As to food neceſſary for the vegetatin 8 
of plants, I hope every candid reader will 
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allow, that every ſpecies of ground dif- 
fers both in quantity, quality, and ſort 
of ſalts peculiar to each Kind of plant to 
feed upon, according to its nature; which 
ſhews the neceſſity there is to proportion 
the ground thereto, according to ſuch 
richneſs, and which cannot be done to 
perfection, except by a mathematical 
rule. 

I have often heard unthinking men 
ſay, Give the land ſeed enough, it is rich 
enough to bear it; which was the only 
method they could take to deſtroy their 
crop; becauſe in ſuch land, there may be 
ſubſtance enough to throw up three times 
more crop than the ſurface could bear, 
as each ſtalk or ear requires a proper diſ- 
tance to admit the circulation of air a- 
round it, which is neceſſary to keep it in 
health and vi gour, in order to raiſe a 
ſound, large, healthy grain, and prevent 
a malady peculiar to a crouded crop, 
namely, mildew, which is morally im- 
poſſible to guard againſt, as long as we 
follow the preſent irregular method of 
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throwing ſeed into the ground at ran- 
dom; for ſuppoſe a man knew both by 
reaſon and experience, how many grains 
of wheat would ſow an acre, or any given 
quantity of land, and be at the pains to 
count ſuch a number, and take them in 
his hand and throw thereon, 3 in the moſt 
careful manner he could deviſe; is it poſ- 
ſible they would fall ar a regular diftance 
from each other ? would not ſome be too 
near together, and other parts of the land 
be unſeeded? | 

This is the reaſon ſo much ſeed is hrown 
away; and it was always looked upon by 
every writer, as a thing impracticable, to 
place each grain at a given regular diſ- 
tance from each other, in the diagonal 
broad - caſt method, to come within any 
reaſonable degree of expence, and much 
more to remove corn plants; but if by the 
new invented machine, theſe obſtacles are 
removed, that grain can be ſown with a 
ſmall expence, and with a mathematical 
certainty. 


The next great point for a farmer to 
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know, is at what diſtance each plant 
ought to ſtand aſunder, according to the 
quality or richneſs of his ſoil; and if he 
have one eye on the experiments hereafter 
mentioned, and the other on his land, it 
is almoſt impoſſible his crop can miſcar- 
ry, if he keeps up to the rules laid down; 
becauſe every grain is placed in one la- 
tirude, both as to the perpendicular, and 
horizontal direction; therefore by the 
ſame rule that one will come to perfec- 
tion, they all muſt, that eſcape vermin ; 
and this I have alſo guarded againſt, as 
may appear in its proper place, 

The practiſers i in drill huſbandry, will 
experience the benefit corn receives from 
a mathematical ſyſtem, as it is healthy, 
ſound and bold, and alſo exempted from 
the caſualties that are attendants on the 
old broad-· caſt method, namely, blights, 
mildews, and ſmallneſs of the grain, &c. 
which is moſtly occaſioned by the over- 
rankneſs of the crop, ſo that it lodges, and 
what is moſt diſtrefling, it is generally 
the beſt land that meets with ſuch diſaſ- 
ters. | 
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Indeed the drill husbandry can only 
be called half a mathematical ſyſtem, be- 
cauſe by it we only aſcertain the dif- 
tance between the drills, as in the length- 
ways of the drills corn falls confuſedly 
irregular, and each grain almoſt at touch- 
ing, therefore though roo much room 
one way, it is crouded another, ſo conſe- 
quently each grain loſes half its value; 
for were it at liberty to ſpread and feed 
five or fix inches round, it would certain- 
ly produce double the quantity of ears 
and corn. 

I have often ſeen a drill corn-crop low- - 
ered in its value, by being ſown too thick; 
therefore ir is very clear that ſowing corn 
by a mathematical ſyſtem in the center 
of each given diſtance, muſt be abun- 
dantly more certain of a crop, and the 
great ſaving of ſeed and labour adds till 
to its value. 

But they that follow this new hus- 
bandry of ſowing or tranſplanting corn 
regularly thin with the machine, as di- 
rected in the following chapter, mult bear 
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in mind two particulars; firſt, that his 
land be well tilled, and kept clear of 
weeds, or they will deſtroy. his ſcheme, 
by preventin g his corn ſtooling 8 or branch- 
ing. 

The next is, the corn mult be ſown ear- 
lier than common, becauſe it has (if tranſ- 
planted) twice to vegetate; firſt from the 
ſeed, and again after tranſplanting; for 

upon a plant's being removed, it dies be- 
fore it lives again, therefore admits of per- 
haps near a fortnight's delay. 

Likewiſe when corn 1s ſown thin, ſo 
as to admit of ſtooling (if it be not re- 
moved) it may be ſaid to vegetate twice, 
firſt from the corn, and again when it is 
weaned from the kernel; for at this time 
it has to force from the root new ſhoots 
or ſtooling branches, therefore admits of 
near a fortnight's delay in its growth, by 
making the additional ſhoots, in order to 
fill the ground deſigned for that pur- 
Pole. 

As ſome of my readers may be at a 
loſs to know what I mean by corn being 
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weaned, from the Kernel, it may not be 
amiſs to explain 3 Met 
Corn in its dry ſtate, before it is com- 


4 i 


mitted to the earth, is a dead inactive bo- 


dy, but immediately after it attracts or 
imbibes the moiſture thereof, which fer- 
ments, ſwells, and raiſes it to life and ac- 


tion, by firſt forcing out the root from 


the thickeſt or eye- end, and the top from 


the ſmalleſt end; if the ground be moiſt, 
ſo as to ſupply it with ſufficient juices, it 


will break the ſkin in about five days, 


and the root will divide itſelf into many 


ſmall fibres, which are as ſo many mouths 


to feed the blade. 


Nature has directed them to ſearch 


equally round for food, for they ſpread 


their branches horizontally inclining 
downwards; as ſoon as theſe are united, 
or begin to feed upon the earth, then na- 
ture ariſes upwards, and forces out the 


top in an upright direction (and a fingle 
blade) to about three inches high; all this 
time (which | takes up about fourteen 
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days) it is feeding from the floury or 
mealy part; but as ſoon as that is exhauſt- 
ed, the blade (which from the begin- 
ning had a joint, though it did not ap- 
pear) divides into two parts, and falls flat 
upon the earth, at each ſide of the root. 
At this criſis, the corn is vulgarly cal- 
led weaned from the kernel; and I make 
uſe of the word in ſeveral places, in order 
to be underſtood; but however, the word 
is wrong adapted; for the floury or mealy 
particles are the kernel, and that being 
grown into root and top, cannot be wean- 
ed from itſelf: in ſhort, it is weaned from 
nothing it aforetime had any connection 
with, but the ſkin or huſk, and this it 
leaves in a perpendicular direction, re- 
ſembling a blown egg, which will abide 
there a long time before it rots or melts 
away, which (as I before took notice un- 
der the article of ſmutty-wheat) proves 
very plain how eſſential a nauſeous ſtink- 
ing pickle may be to candy or coat over 
the ſkin, in order to prevent grubs, or 
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worms of any ſort, from wounding or 
preying upon the root, which certainly 
muſt weaken the plant, if not kill it out- 
N e * 
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The author's new-invented machine, and the 
number of grains and weight of ſeed-wheat 
neceſſary to ſow an Enghſh acre; with the 
tranſplanting machine, and what number of 
grains and buſhels of ſeed the ſaid acre will 
produce, with directions for ſowing and tranſ- 
planting, &c. | 


1 Hinted in the foregoing chapter, that 
when corn is ſown in this thin regu- 
lar method, it requires an earlier ſeaſon 
than when ſown thick; becauſe it has a 
ſecond time to grow or vegetate into ſtool- 
ing- branches; and if the plants be remov- 
ed, they will be ſtagnated in the growing 
part about another week, as every thing 
of the vegetable creation, upon being ta- 
ken out of the ground, dies before it lives 
again. i 

This makes it neceſſary to begin earli- 
er by a fortnight or three weeks, to ſow 
your ſeed-bed than common. The beſt 
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ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed (chat you propoſe 
to tranſplant out); is in the laſt week of 
Auguſt; and that which! is ſown,/as here- 
after directed, a ſingle grain to each 
ſquare foot, in the firſt week of Septem- 
ber. Ground moſt ſuitable for this pubs” 
pole, is a deep, rich loam, clay, warp, or 
haſle earth; ſuch muſt be ſown or tranſ- 
planted at one grain to each foot.” 
Fallow land is beſt, though clover, 
peas or beans,” Aubble, 'turnip, fallow, 
rape-ſtubble, potatoe- ground, or any land 
that can be depended upon for a wheat 
crop, in any other method, will bring a 
crop with much more certainty in this; 
except the ground be dirty or given to 
weeds; in this caſe, the remedy is to fal- 
low the ground all winter, and have your 
plants growing in a ſeed-bed; by this 
you take the advantage of a proper ſea- 
ſon to ſow your ſeed, and the plants are 
growing at the ſame time you are en- 
riching your land, deſtroying the weeds, 
W e : 
The plants will be pretty ftrong by the 
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firſt week in February, therefore being. 
placed in the ground immediately after 
the laſt plowin g, they will be able to 
ſpread over, and fill the ground before 
the weeds can take root, ſo conſequently 
will ſuppreſs and effectually deſtroy them; 
but the very firſt favourable time for re- 
moving the plants in F ebruary muſt. not 
be miſled. 
This method of husbandry is ſimple 
and eaſily, learned, all you have to do is, 
to fix the machine as directed in the cut; 
and for ſowing the ſeed, fix the pins as 
they will fink, or make the holes two in- 
ches deep; (but the holes that are to re- 
ceive the plants muſt be three inches deep) 
this is all the machine wants to be alter- 
ed in, between ſowing or ſetting the plants, 
provided the ground be all of a richneſs; 
but as the ground grows worſe in quali- 
ty or richneſs, the plants will require to 
ſtand nearer together, at nine or ſix inches 
diſtance, according to the ſtate or ſtaple of 
the ground, becauſe the plants will not 
ſpread or branch ſo much in thin gra- 
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velly, or ſandy land, as they will in the 
above deſcribed rich deep loams; neither 
are the above lands ſo proper for wheat, 
they ſhould be ſuited with ſuch crops as 
are natural to them, as oats, barley, rye, 
turnips, clover, or ſome ſort of pulſe; but 
even ſuch weak land will force out 
branches according to the. condition it is 
in for richneſs. | 
Therefore it will anſwer nearly the 
Tame end, and fave a good deal of labour, 
if inſtead of altering the pegs in the ma- 
chine, to hole at nine-or fix inches aſun- 
der, you make your holes at twelve inches 
aſunder in all ſorts of land, and add fo 
many grains in each hole as your land 
lowers in value, or ſtate of richneſs; as 
for inſtance, in rich clay, loam, or warp 
land, put one grain in each hole; in haſle- 
earth or a loamy ſand, put two grains in 
each hole; in a ſtrong ſhallow gravel, 
drop three grains in each hole; and in a 
ſand, four grains in a hole. 

Seed thus placed will be able to find 
out all the nouriſhment within ſix inches 

Vol. Il. C 
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round; and when ſown in the center of a 
ſquare foot, they have no further to go: 
and as they ſtand thus regular, if you ſee 
encroaching enemies of weeds, graſs, &c. 
you may hoe between them. Two men 
will hoe an acre on a day, for the moſt 
delay to all hoers, is in looking out the 
ſtrongeſt plants, and the proper diſtances ; 
but this is all provided again when ſown 
thus regular. 

Have regard as much as conſiſts with 
your ſituation, to remove your plants from 
worſe to better land, which will encou- 
rage their growing or branching much 
more than to tranſplant from good to 
bad land. I need not refine upon this 
point more than to ſay, it would as ill a- 
gree with their conſtitution, as that of a 
high fed perſon, falling from a full ſpread 
table, to feed upon potatoes, and butter- 
milk: this obſervation ought to be carried 
through the whole courſe of husbandry; 
that 1s, always for a farmer to take his 
cattle and ſeed from worſe land to bet- 
ter, | 8 N | 
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The beſt way is for a farmer to divide 
his work thus, that is, to ſow one half of 
his wheat, and tranſplant the other; and 
to raiſe his plants as follows, viz. ſow juſt 
double the quantity of ſeed in each hole 
as he intends to ſtay there, and when the 
ground 1s ready, pull up half the plants 
for tranſplanting, and leave the other 
half in the ground, by which he will do 
double the work with the ſame people, 
and go on by a regular mathematical rule 
which cannot err; as his own reaſon muſt 
tell him, that by the ſame rule that one 
grain in a field will grow, they all muſt 
that are ſound; (and if he ſwim his corn, 
they will be all alike ſound) as they lie 
in the ſame ſituation or latitude, not one 
being the tenth of an inch deeper in the 
ground, or covered with more mold ; and 
as they he in the center of every ſquare 
foot, if the land in a field be all of one 
quality or degree of richneſs, by the ſame 
rule that one foot will produce thirty ears 
from a grain, every one muſt, or at leaſt 
they will not vary much. * 
C 2 
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Another advantage is, that a farmer 
can manure his ground at a cheap rate, 
and at the ſame time be ſure that every 
grain feeds equally upon it, becauſe he 
drops an equal quantity into each hole 
along with the ſeed, as directed under the 
title of the compound manures. | 
He alſo feeds his land and grain, by 
the thick coat of manure he wraps round 
his grain by candying it, as directed in 
the receipt of liquid manure. Thus he 
ſees that every ſtep he takes in this regu- 
lar method, is valuable and intereſting ; 
and a narrow underſtanding may go 
through with it, as every thin 8 is ſo 
plain and ſimple. e 
The machine being fixed, he muſt have 
a ſober, gentle, tractable horſe, and a ſtea- 
dy man to guide him ſtreight; and al- 
ways come back in the track the marker 
makes going, for the marker is fixed ſo 
as to reach half way into the following 
breadth. Go a- croſs the ridges as it works 
in the nature of a roller; but in fields 
where ridges lie ſingle, he cannot, there- 
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fore he muſt keep length-ways of his 
ridge, and make the machine as it will 
agree with the breadth of the ridge, ei- 
ther to take it at two, three, or four times; 
a little foreſight and ex n will help 
him in this. 5 | 

One man and a horſe will 58 four 
or five acres in one day; each child will 
reach to drop ſeed or plants into three 
holes in its breadth, going up and down; 
and four children at about three pence a 
day each, will finiſh an acre; but a man 
muſt follow them with a rake to cover 
the ſeed; tho' if it be plants he is tranſ- 
- planting, he. muſt have a hoe, and draw 
the mold a little higher about the roots 
than in other places, that when the roller 
goes over it, it may bear harder upon the 
lumps, ſo as to ſettle firm the earth about 
them, and they muſt be rolled as ſoon as 
tranſplanted; but what ſeed is ſown thus, 
muſt not be rolled till ſpring, and after 
hoeing, if you hoe it at all. 

When the plants are taken up, a per- 


ſon muſt go with a three pronged dung- 
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fork, and run it down to lighten the earth; 
but not turn it up; and children muſt be 
ready to pull up the plants, but the fork 
need only be uſed where the land 1s 


ſtrong, ſad, or ſtubborn; but land of a 


lighter, looſer ſtaple, is moſt proper for 
a ſeed-bed, and which will ſave ſome 
trouble. 


Any ſort of grain, graſs, « or ſeeds (flax 
ſeed excepted) may be ſown thus; but 


ſmall ſeeds may deceive you as to their 

vegetating principles, eaſier than corn. 
Therefore it is adviſeable to try them; 

the quickeſt and ſureſt way to do this, is 


to lap a few grains up in a woolen 


cloth, and dip it in water, then put it in- 
to a coutch of malt in its growing ſtate, 
and every grain in the cloth will vegetate, 


if it has not loſt its growing quality; and 


according to the quantity that grows, 
judge therefrom by ng more Or 
leſs into each hole. 

One grain in every ſquare boon, if A 
is enough of theſe articles, viz. turnip, 
rape, cabbage, turnip-cabbage, cole-ſeed, 
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burnet, lucern, or clover; but for fear of 
accidents, you may drop two if good, and 
three or four, as you ſee need requires, 
if bad; it is better to have too many than 
none, but they are recoverable either way, 
by planting in miſt places, or by thin- 
ning, however the latter 1s the quickeſt; 
for being ſo regularly placed, three weed- 
ers will draw up the WY en. plants 
in a day from an acre. 


Turnip-ſeed fown thus may be eafily 


prevented from being deſtroyed by the fly, 


by the following method; it is always in 
dry weather this misfortune befals them, 
therefore in this time the liquid will 
more effectually take place, and be of eſ- 
ſential ſervice, as well for watering the 
plant, as preventing the fly; the liquid is 
in the catalogue of receipts for huſban- 
dry, but as it is ſhort I ſhall mention it 
here alſo, leſt it ſhould flip my reader's 
notice. 


As ſoon as any appearance of the fly 
is perceivable, for every acre of turnips, 
take twenty gallons of water, three pounds, 
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of ſoot, one pound of brimſtone, bruiſed 
to powder, one ounce of the ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, one quart of train oil, add a few 
galls of a bullock, or any other creature; 
mix all together, and let them lie a night 
or longer, for they will be better for keep- 
ing: then let every one that is employed 
in weeding or thinning plants, have a 
cloth rolled up in one hand, to dip every 
now and then in the liquid, and ſqueeze 
a few drops on the plant; while the other 
hand is employed about the uſual office 
of weeding or thinning; this will cauſe 
very little delay, and the expence is about 
fifteen pence per acre: keep up to theſe 
proportions, becauſe too much ſoot may 
be dangerous, and overcome the young 
plant, it being a ſharp acid: in ſhort, a 
crop ſown thus regularly, may be lil 
ed up almoſt as a man pleaſes, 
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A Table RY the expence — ings of an 
Engliſh acre of wheat, ſown or tranſplanted 
m the new regular, diagonal method, with 


© © the tranſplanting machine. 
* 13348 a. $4 74.8 2 95 & £30 


and two horſes, at 2 8. and 
Gd. ber - - 
Jo four children to drop the 
ſeed, at 3 d. per 
To one man to cover it after 
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To the compound, about = 
To 43, 560 grains of wheat, 
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px 1764, | finiſhed e. my ma- 
chine that harrows, ſows and rolls at 
one time; and as it will ſow any quanti- 
ty of grain on an acre the broad-caſt-way, 
I was reſolved to make a tryal in the me- 
thod of ſowing wheat thin on the ground, 
it being always my opinion that a great 
deal of ſeed was loſt or thrown 2 by 
the old method. | 
However I was in ſome degree diſap- 
pointed in the ſeaſon, becauſe it was the 
firſt week in february beforel finiſhed my 
machine, therefore out of wheat-ſeed-time; 
but being full of the thing, I was reſolv- 
ed tho' late it was, to try with a little. 
And to make my experiment good, I 
fixed upon the middle of a ten Iriſh acre 
field, which had three different ſorts of 
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land in the length of the ridge, which was 


thirty perch long, at 7 yards to the perch; 
one end of the field laid low, the ſoil was 
a ſtrong, loamy clay; the middle was a 


high hill, the ſoil at top was a kind of a 


clay gravel, very ſhallow, and mixed with 
a middle- ſized paving ſtone. 
The other end? was not ſo low as the 


firſt, neither was it ſo ſtrong a clay, but 
was what we call a loamy ſand: upon 


the whole, it was very good wheat-carth; 


but the bottom of the field was rather 


more ſo; the middle at the height of the 


hy 
— 


hill was more Per _ nme than 


wheat. 


This field had been wore by long til 
lage, and was much inclined to weeds; 


the laſt crop which was oats, was only in- 


different, and full of weeds, but in order 


to recover the land, and kill the weeds, it 
had been fallowed two years, in which 


time it had got only ſeven plowings, 
which if I had the management earlier, 
as I had not, it ſhould have had at leaſt 
twice as many; but it only eame into my 


hands the Michaelmas before; tho upon 
the whole it was in good order, and by 
far a better fallow than the common run: 
I gave it thin top- dreſſing, of wet tart 
aſhes, for I had no e and een 
them in with the ſeed. BUI 

1 meaſured two ridges very exactly, and] 
on the fifteenth of February I ſowed four- 
teen ounces on one ridge, which according 
to the meaſurement of the ridge, was at 
the rate of one ſtone to the Iriſh acre; on 
the other ridge I fowed twenty eight oun- 
ces, which, according to meafurement, 
was at. the rate of two ſtone to the Iriſh 
acre, at ſeven yards to the perch, fourteen 
pound to the ſtone, and ben ounces to 
the pound. 

The ground was very wet, * the hor- 
ſes funk as far as the plow went, however 
the ſeed was not trod in, becauſe it was 
ſown between the harrow, and the horſes 
feet; but the harrows-could not come o- 
ver it the ſecond time, without making 
the ground in morter, ſo that it was on- 
ly harrowed once in a place, therefore I am 
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clear more than half the ſeed lay bare, or 
uncover'd; but as the ground and wea- 
ther was wet, it ſoon vegetated, ſo that 
(except what fowls got, Which I Wen 
was not much) it all grew. xt. 
Though the machine ſowed the grain 
pretty even, yet as the land was rough 
from the plough, it tumbled into holes, 
and as the earth clogged or ſtuck to the 
harrow, it dragged ſome on heaps; but 
however, all this afforded me a better op- 
pPortunity of proving my experiments for 
a future event, as if each grain had been 
placed at a regular diſtance, they would 
have lain within about fax or ſeven inches 
of each other; therefore I could not have 


had an opportunity to know how they 


would grow at the diſtance of nine, twelve, 
cighteen, or twenty inches; but as they fell 
by chance, and irregular, it afforded me 
matter for ſpeculation in this caſe; and as 


the ſeed was not covered with a rack, or 


hoed, or nurſed, in any degree, it made me 
thorough maſter of the ſubject; anda fairer 
tryal never could be made, for I ſowed the 
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reft of the field with barley, and clover, and 
I ſowed this wheat alſo with clover at the 


ſame time, namely, about the tenth of - 


May, and-rolled it a-croſs, along with the 
reſt of the field, gathered the ſtones, and 
carried them off in a tumbrel or box, fixed 
(as I always do) WP the frame of the 
roller. 

About ten days after the ſeed was ſown, 
it began to ſhew itſelf above the ground; 
from this to the time it had done ſtool- 
ing or branching, I ſeldom miſſed a day 
without a viſit to it, ſo that I cloſely ob- 
ſerved all its ſtages, ſituations, or mo- 
tions. 

I meaſured and noted every diſtance I 
could diſtinguiſh any alteration in the 
plant, and found that, in general, where 
a plant had the moſt room, it made the 
moſt ſhoots from the root, particularly in 
the good ground, till it came to the diſ- 
tance of about eighteen inches, that is, a- 
bout nine inches each way; if they ſtood 
thinner than this, it made no great diffe- 
rence, becauſe the blade not being above 
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nine inches long, they did not meet with 
their neighbour to . each other in 
ſpreading. © | 4 
For the nature of a plane of wheat is 
ſuch, that it grows perpendicular till it is 
. weaned from the kernel, that is, till the 
flour of the corn have all grown into top 
and root; for it divides each way and 
leaves the chaff or husk in the middle, 
ſtanding perpendicular at the ſurface of 
the earth, reſembling a blown egg ſhell; 
therefore as ſoon as all the inſide or flour 
is exhauſted, that the blade or top has 
nothing to depend upon for nouriſhment 
but the earth, the two blades open and 
fall flat on the ground at the two oppo- 
ſite ſides of the root, then as faſt as the 
root gathers ſtrength, it throws or forces 
out more plants round it, till it forms a 
figure like a ſtar, or an open full blown 
mary-gold; and thus the blades keep 
growing, and creeping along the earth, 
till they meet with ſome living obſtruc- 
tion, as graſs, weeds, or corn; immediate- 
ly then they raiſe up the points of their 
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graſſy blades, and give over ſtooling; and 
what is very extraordinary, though there 
ſhould be more room at one ſide of the 
root than the other, yet they all bear as 
it were harmony, and concur with each 
other, as if they were ſenſible of an af- 
front put upon them by an encroaching 
enemy; therefore, I ſay, when one is ob- 
ſtructed they generally all give over ſtool- 
ing, and riſe to a naeh direc- 
tion. 

In rich, E Ae 1 tilled land, a 
plant of wheat may ſtool to fill eighteen 
inches ſquare; yet I choſe to fix my ſtan- 
dard to one foot ſquare in good land, as 
that will bring forth to maturity, from 
twenty to thirty ears, which I found to 

be as many as had ſufficient room to grow - 
out of one root; I ſay, one foot ſquare will 
bring thirty ears to full maturity from 
one root; but were theſe thirty ears to 
have thirty roots, in the ſame ſpace of 
land, they certainly would fall down, and 
What we call root welt; but if they ſtood, 
the ears and grain in them would be 
Vo. II. E 
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ſmall and good for little; this I have AC- 
counted for in another place. 


As I obſerved, the blades of a good ſtool- 
ing-plant fall, ſpread, and creep along 


the ground; but if it be any ways croud- 


ed when young, it throws up a perpendi- 
cular leader or ſtraw, from the middle of 


the root, and though it be thinned after- 


wards, yet it never changes the firſt bad 


ſet it gets; but this perpendicular leader 


takes up all the crown, and ſubſtance of 
the root: it is true, upon being thinned, 
it will throw out more ſhoots round about, 
but they will be ſmall, and good for little; 
and a ſtooling root of wheat is not good, 
except the ears be near equal of a ſize; 
though I had ſome ears that were only a- 


bout three inches long, yet moſt of the 


good ſtooling roots had not an ear but 
what was from five to ſix inches long, 
for they were nearly all of one ſize. 

I cut ſome of the leaders off from theſe 
plants that were likely to be bad ſtoolers, 
and I found that this was the remedy to 


make them ſtool well: therefore it is a 


\ 

» 5 | 
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good thing to turn ſheep in for that pur- 
poſe, after weeding or thinning, which 
would make them ſtool amain. But the 
beſt method that could be taken with a 
crop of wheat ſown in the old or new 
method, would he to hoe it. 

I had: ſome roots that produced up- 
wards of fifteen hundred fold, having 
from twenty to thirty ears at a root; but 
this was all in the good land, at the low- 
eſt end of the field, which was moſt given 
to clay ; the wheat at the other end, that 
was inclined to à ſandy loam, ſtooled full 
as well, but the corn in the ears was not 
ſo plump ar large, neither were the ears 
ſo long or well ſet, but ſloamy; and the 
chaſes ſtood thin and wide, ſo conſequent- 
ly could not produce in *. ſame length 
ſo many grains. | | 
As to the middle of the land, which 


was a high gravelly hill, and a ſhallow _ 


ſoil, it was hard to find above fifteen ſtalks 
ar ears from one root; however the ears, 
though not quite ſo long, yet they pro- 

duced as neh real ſubſtance as the beſt, 
2 
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for they were thick and well ſer, WO a 
large bold grain. 


- This was all from the rags that was 
ſown the thinneſt, at the rate of one ſtone 


to the acre. 


As to the ridge which was ſown at the 
rate of two ſtone to the acre, it was im- 
poſlible to find a root with above ſeven- 
teen ears at it, in the beft part of the 
land, and ſo in proportion in other parts; 
this was the moſt convincing thing of all 
to the reapers and by-ſtanders, who were 
all helping to ſeek, and they found more 
on the thin ſown ridge at thirty ears and 
upwards to one root, than on the other 
ridge at ſeventeen ears to a root. | 

This gave me ſo great an infight, that, 
I think, I would not have miſled ſowing 
the ridges with two different quantities 
of ſeed as above, for fifty pounds; for it 
did not only convince me, but it convinc- 
ed thoſe by-ſtanders, who were the moſt 
averſe to thin ſowing, and who uſed fre- 
quently to caft up to me in their old cant- 
word, that if I did not ſow, I could not 
reap. 
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My field lay along by a high road-ſide, 
and was the ſubject of many a taunting 
joke to the travellers, which I have often 
heard when I was at the inſide of the hedge, 
unknown to them; particularly one day, 
two farmers were going by, and one ſaid 
to the other, See paddy, where the En- 
gliſhman is ſeeking for a plant of wheat; 
(for I was counting how many ſtalks 
grew out from one root) Yes, ſays the 
other, but he will not find many with- 
out his ſpectacles; anſwered the other, 
© If they have no better crops in England 
© than that will be, they muſt be obliged 
to have relief from poor old Ireland, as 
well for bread as beef, or they could not 
be able to beat the French.” - | 
Indeed my wheat at that time cut a 
Poor figure to a traveller, for the land 
was a little rough, and the plants were 
flat on the ground, ſo that a perſon on 
the road could not ſee any appearance of 
corn-carle, till about the middle of April; 
then it began to cock up its head, and by 
the fifteenth of May, it had covered the 
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ground, and was a full flouriſhing crop; 
then people wondered where it came from; 
ſome would have it, tliat I had ſowed the 
land over again; others reported that I fil- 
led the ground by taking it out of ano- 
ther field, and tranſplanting it there; thus 
various reports were ſpread: however, at 
harveſt when they ſaw the many ears 
from one root, and the length of the ears 
&c. they were obliged to let their falſe 
reports vaniſh; but their malice did not 
end here, for a few days before it was 
reaped, ſome one went up and down each 
ridge, and cut off 2 great many of the 
largeſt ears; this vexed me greatly, how- 
ever after all, I had fifty three Kone five 
pounds of the fineſt wheat I ever in my 
life ſaw; every ſheaf yielded a ſtone or 
upwards, but the ſheaves were made large ; 
the produce was at the rate of about twelve 
barrels to an Iriſh acre, which is near e- 
qual to thirty two buſhels to an Englith 
one. I picked as many ſtalks which had 
the ears cut off, as made two large ſheaves; 
this was in order to one: as near a gueſs 


On Teeerimemer 39 
to the crop as poſſible, but doubtleſs a 
great many eſtaped me, and perhaps 
ſome were broke off from the root in cut: 
ing, theſe I could ſee nothing of. 
The crop was late before it was ready 
to reap, it was the letter end of October; 
it happened to be a fine dry time, or it is 
a doubt to me, if it had been wet; if it 
would have ripened well at all; for it was 
ſown too late, and was ſtill uy _ by 
having to branch out. 
I muſt not forget to obſerve, that I aid 
not pickle, wet, or lime my ſeed at all; 
for it, was the firſt time I had tryed my 
machine, therefore was afraid that if 1 
wet the corn, ſo ſmall à quantity would 
not run and ſpread ſo even out of the 
hopper, as the orifices were obliged to be 
ſo very ſmall to diſcharge it. * CE 
I muſt alfo tell my reader; that the ſeed 
was of different ſorts, ſuch as red lam- 
mas, white lammas, the long-eared wheat, 
and two or three ſorts of bearded-wheat. 
I found a great deal of difference in the 
produce, both in the fize of the ears and 
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ed Jammas was the 


Rooling part; che 


beſt, the long-eared wheat the next. I ex-' 
pected the white lammas to be the beſt, 


but it was not: the greateſt, produce in 


number of ears, was the long-bearded 
wheat, and I could like it as well as any 


of them to ſow thin: There was another 
ſort of bearded wheat, that both the beard, 
ear, and ſtraw, were ſhorter than any of 
the reſt, but produced a great many little 
ears; I did not like this at all, it was the 
worſt of them all, and a were more 
ſorts than I can mention. | 

I ſowed the reſt of the geld niche bar 
15 with different quantities on an acre; 


on one ſide of the wheat I ſowed an acre 
with ſixteen ſtone, the old accuſtomed 


quantity; it was not worth reaping, for it 
was all lodged, and grown green through 
before harveſt, except a-top of the, gravel- 
ly hill, and this was ſmall like hen-corn. 
I ſowed an acre on the other ſide of 
the wheat, with three ſtone, which was 
a very good crop, for it branched to fill 


the ground with a fine long-eared corn; 
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it branched from two to ſix or eight ears 
out of a root, according to the diſtance 
the grains fell from each other, juſt ſo 
they ſtooled or branched till they filled the 
ground. I produced ſome roots to the 
right honourable and honourable the Du- 
blin Society, with fifteen ears at them, and 
wheat with from wet to 2 ears ar 
each root. 1 IE Q 

The remainder of the field , ſowed with 
Ahe ſtone of barley to an acre, which 
was an excellent crop. I forgot to obſerve 
that I found a root of bere among the 
wheat, that had fifty three ears at it, and 
ſome of the ears had above an hundred 
grains in them; this grain in general, 19 
a very great planter or brancher; but the 
grain is much ſmaller than barley, and 
longer; in fact, it is not a 3 — 
at all. 

I mention theſe facts juſt as they hap- h 
pened. I often hear of people producing 
out of gardens, roots of wheat, &c. with 
ſixty or eighty ears at them; but theſe can 
be no experiments for improyement, an 
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experiment can never be rightly tried out 
of its own ſphere or latitude, in which it 
is wont to grow, or muſt be cultivated in: 
it cannot be expected that a farmer can 
turn his fields into gardens, and cultivate 
every plant as he would one, in a garden 
that is nurſed. 1 
Every thing loſes its nt by being 
too expenſive and troubleſome; however 
it was not the caſe with this experiment, 
for it had not even equal juſtice done it. 
But it convinced me of the quantity of ſeed 
that ought to be ſown on an acre, and at 
what diſtances each plant ought to ſtand. 
The next thing 1 had to find out, was an 
eaſy method of-doing this, and alſo ſome 
method to prevent vermin. from taking 
the ſeed, in order to remove that old ſay- 
ing of a farmer, that he muſt ſow ſome 
for worms, and ſome for fowls. I refer 


him to the compound to prevent this 
nn, 
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05 the re end perfection of 7 HSI 
and other cabbages as you! for cattle. 


HE evinipetabbiige: is a aue of 
cabbage, but differs greatly from it 
both in ſhape and taſte. I do not think 
it very agreeable to be ate with meat as 
greens, particularly to an Engliſh palate, 
who has ſuch variety of garden ſtuff; 
however, it has one perfection peculiar to 
no other vegetable I ever ſaw, and that 
is for bearing a great deal of hardſhip; 
for I ate ſome ar a gentleman's table laſt 
May, that had been lying in the garden- 
walk all winter, which though not very 
: palatable, yet was not diſagreeable; it was 
much better than I had taſted any when 
uſed at any other ſeaſon green from the 
root, it reduced to a fine ſoft pulp by boil- 
ing, and quite clear of ſtrings, or what is 
called in turnips when they grow old, 

| (woody); this ſhews that it improves * 

F 2 
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keeping, and this too without care, in a 
hardy manner, which makes it the moſt | 
valuable plant I know, for winter or ſpring 
feeding for cattle or ſheep. I ſay, in this 
it muſt. be ſuperior to all others yet found 
out, in two or three caſes. 

- Firſt, becauſe it will laſt good till March, 
April, and May, when all other vegetables 
are ſcarce; and at a time too when ewes, 
and cows (particularly) are wantin 8 ſuch 
Juicy food to create milk. ng 

Secondly, the tops can 150 eaten in * 
cember, and the bottoms may be laid in 
a dry meadow till ſpring, where perhaps 
they may be as well or better, than if 
taking up houſe- room; and the land 
where they grew can be winter fallowed, 
and got in your condition for a ſpring- 
crop. { 

Thirdly, they have a firmer texture than | 
turnips, and he longer in the cattles bel- 
lies, therefore muſt be a ſtronger food to 
work upon for bullocks in _ n or 
the like. 


Theſe are all conſiderations which lap 
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greatly in their favour, and ought to make 
them greatly regarded by every farmer, 


ſo as to induce him to cultivate ſome, at 


leaſt, to ſupply the place of ſuch vege- 
tables as will not laft good till ſpring. 
It is a perennial, and a ſpecies of both the 
turnip and cabbage; its leaves are large 


and ſpreading, and greatly like thoſe of 


the winter cabbage; the turnip part grows 


above ground, of an oblong ſhape, much 


like a Norfolk turnip that does not turn 
well; its colour is much like that of a 
cabbage- ſtalk, a paleiſh green. It may be 
cultivated on good land to weigh fifteen 
or ſixteen pounds; it ſeems to flourith 
much in a black, light, rich, boggy earth; 
for I planted a quantity in reduced bog, 


where there were turf- graft five feet deep 


under it, and I had a fine promiſing crop; 


but my cattle broke in, and ate them all 


except a very few, of which one came to 


be above fifteen pounds weight; but the 
beſt crop I ever ſaw cultivated in the field 
for the food of cattle, was by Mr. Baker, 


who acts under the patronage of the Pu- 


— 
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blin Society: indeed I believe he is the 
firſt that introduced them as a field huſ- 
bandry crop, and he makes ſome very 
ſenſible remarks thereon. He hints that 
they would be very valuable as a vege- 
table, for ſailors in long ſea- voyages, and 
in all ikelyhood, would prevent the ſcur- 
vy: and, to appearance, I am pretty clear 
he is right; for ſince I have taken notice 
of this plant, I always find it better for 
keeping. It is not long ſince I boiled one 
that was eighteen months old, and it was 
as good as thoſe I ate at a certain gentle- 
man's houſe in May laſt. 

The world 1s greatly obliged to Mr. Ba- 
ker for his uſeful hints. I have the plea- 
ſure of being ſlightly acquainted with 
him, and think the world cannot value 
him enough for his candor, ingenuity, 
and indefatigable induſtry- in trying ex- 
periments on agriculture. 

Mr. Baker ſowed his turnip-cabbage in 
drills, which crop produced about twen- 
ty ſix tuns on an acre; but I am of opi- 
nion, that if they were tranſplanted in the 
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diagonal form, with the tranſplanting 
machine, one upon every ſquare foot, an 
acre would produce above fixty tuns 
weight at a very moderate computation; 
but then the land muſt be well tilled, and 
if it be plowed and harrowed immediate- 
ly before the plants are ſet, there is no 
doubt but they will effectually keep down 
the weeds, if they ſtand one moon _ 
{quare foot as above. 
lt may ſeem ſtrange. to my n at 

firſt fight, when I tell him that a wheat 
plant ought to have as much room as a 
cabbage plant on the ground; but in all 
appearance, it muſt hold good, becauſe 

upon inſpection, it will be found that a 
root of wheat will ff prcad farther than 
that of cabbage. 

The turnip-cabbage is managed in eve- 
ry degree as any other cabbage. The 
ſeed muſt be ſown the firſt of March, on 
a ſeed-bed, finely prepared. It is too much 
trouble and expence, to prick the plants 
out for a large plantation, and they will 
do full as well by ſowing them thin on 
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v8 The Madern Farmers Guide. 
the ſeed-bed; and if you find they grow 


in lumps, then thin them by weeding, and 
prick out the ſuperfluous plants. 

The middle of June is the beſt time to 
tranſplant them out, however it is better 
to alter a week either way, to ſet them in, 
or before a ſhower of rain, if PR ra- 
ther than in a dry time. 

Put them as deep in the . as the 


leaves will admit, and cloſe the 8 


well about them. 

If you ſet them in the e form, 
you may draw a little earth about the 
ſtems with a hand hoe about the Regs 
ning of Auguſt. | 

All ſorts of cabbages that are intended 


as food for cattle, are managed the ſame 


way: the winter ſavoy, or the Scotch cale, 
are very good winter feeding for cattle, 
and ſo is the long-fided, or winter-cabbage 
theſe are the beſt of the cabbage kind. 
You may begin to feed upon the cab- 
bage, or the tops of the turnip-cabbage, 
about the firſt of December; indeed you 
may uſe the out-fide leaves of the cab- 


bage a en, en if you be in want 
of fodder; but keep the body of the tur- 
nip-cabbage till late in ſpring, as it will 
be a dainty- morſel when moſt other graſs- 
herbage is out of ſeaſon, MED. a | 
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"HERE. are a Ha many 8 
and various methods taken to pre- 
ſerve wheat from ſmutting, and to add to 
the fertility of its growth. | 
The moſt common method i is, to ſteep 
it in pickle, (made with bay- ſalt and wa- 
ter ſtrong enough to bear an egg) for 
twelve hours, then lime it till it be dry 
enough to part freely. 
Others add to this pickle, for every 


fifty gallons, three pounds of copperas; 


this is dangerous, as it is too ſevere an 
acid, it may deſtroy the growing qua- 
lity. 1 
A Pickle to prevent Smut, Cc. 
I referred my reader from the chapter 
of ſmutty wheat, to this article of pickles 


for to prevent that malady ; and I aſſure 
I 


Receipts in Husbandry. 351 
him that if he ſtick cloſely to the rule of 
this pickle, it will not fail him; he need 
not be afraid of uſing ſmutty wheat for 
ſeed, provided he 980 i in faid pickle 
duly prepared, +, 

The intent of pickles i is to bm ſmut, 
and vermin from deſtroying the ſeed, and 
add to its fertility; in this valuable n 

we gain all theſe points. 

Take a» hogſhead, and let it into atie 
| 2 — with its top even with the fur- 

face, and have a moveable cover thereon. 

In this keep chamber-lye, from one 

ſeed time to another, the older the better; 
and add to it all the galls you can get, 
either of fol or cattle. Likewiſe, to eve- 
ry ten gallons of liquor, put two ounces 
of the balſam of ſulphur, and ſix ounces 
of the oil of turpentine, mix them well 
together, and throw in a ſome heads of gar- 
lick bruiſed. | 

In this ſteep your wheat twelve hours, 
draw off the liquor, and return it to the 
hogſhead, for it becomes much more va- 
luable by age. 
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52 The Modern Farmers Guide. 
Lime the corn till it is brought to a 


proper conſiſtence for ſowin 85 en thus 


done, ſow it. 
I might add hood oth pn m 


it is needleſs, as none can be better, 3 


er, or eaſier got than this. 

N. B. If you add a little ot, and a- 
bout a quart of train oil to a hogſhead of 
liquor, it will ſtill add to its fertilizing 
quality, and the ſoot and train oil will 
make it of a more glutinous ſubſtance, 
therefore conſequently more of it will 
ſtick to the ſkin of the grain, and the 
thicker the coat, and the greater its/ vir- 
tue, both in ſmell to prevent vermin, and 
ſtrength as manure. Stir it well up before 
you uſe it, and take care you do not let 
it lie in the pickle above twelve hours at 
moſt, 


A liquor to fleep wheat-ſeed in when it is ſown, 


as directed in chap. II. 


As ſo ſmall a quantity as about four 
pounds of ſeed is ſufficient for an acre, it 
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can be managed as this receipt directs, 
for a ſmall expence; but this could not be 
expected where a farmer will ſow ten or 
twelve ſtone of ſeed perhaps on an acre, 
it would both be too expenſive and trouble- 
ſome to manage ſo large a quantity thus. 
Take five gallons of liquor out of the 
hogſhead, as is mentioned in the forego- 
ing receipt of pickle for wheat, add to 
this two quarts of train oil, half a pint of 
the ſpirits of turpentine, three ounces of 
the balſam of ſul phur, bruiſe and ſqueeze 
into the liquor, ten or a dozen heads of 
garlick; add as much ſoot as you ſee 
will make it of a thickiſh, ropy ſub- 
ſtance, in order that as much as poſſible 
of the liquor may be left ſticking about 
the corn, that it may gather a thick coat 
of powder, which coat is intended not 
only to preyent vermin from eating it, but 
to aſſiſt as a manure to nouriſh the plant; 


let the corn * in He liquor fix or eight 
hours. 
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4 compount 0 manure. 

Take 550 pecks of wth ny ( to 
chooſe; but if they cannot be got, uſe 
any other common aſhes, ſo they be dry; 
and one peck of powder. lime, and about 
one quart of ſoot; mix this all well toge- 
ther, then take one pound of roſin, and 
one pound of ſulphur bruiſed very fine, 
mix theſe well with them; ſo done, 
ſpread the compound on a table, a little 
at a time, and then take the wheat out of 
the liquor by handfuls, and roll it among 
the powder till you find it dry, and each 
grain part freely; then have a ſponge, 
and ſprinkle more liquor over it, and a- 
gain roll it in the powder till it is dry; ſo 
go on till you make each grain the ſize 
of a horſe-bean, the larger the better, both 
as a prevention from vermin, and a ma- 
nure, and for the conveniency of drop- 
ping it in the holes; for the larger each 
lump, the more correct children can be 
in dropping them ſingly into the ground. 
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Thus turnip· ſeed, or any other ſeed, or 


corn whatever, may be treated with ſuc- 
ceſs. The above quantity will be ſuffici- 
ent for to candy and ſteep corn for twen- 
ty acres ſowing, in this new method; and 
a much ſmaller quanuty will do for tur- 
nip-ſeed. | 


To preſerve = young turnip plants from. the 
he. | 


Tot twen ty gallons of cas g-water, add 
three pounds of ſoot, one pound of brim- 
ſtone, (bruiſed to powder) one quart of 


train oil, one ounce of the ſpirit of tur- 


pentine, and a few bullock or ho gs galls; 
mix theſe altogether, and let them lie two 
or three days a, you N before they are 

wanted. 

Ihis is for turnips ſet in the regular 
broad · caſt method. 

The people that weed, or thin them, 
muſt have in one hand either a piece of 
ſponge, or a cloth, and every now and 


then, dip it into the liquor, and ſqueeze a 
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8 A P. " 2 7 
A Receipt” to kill red W anni, 7 de gc 2 
green Corn. | 


O one acre take five- barrels of ſoot, 
| mix with it three pounds of coppe- 
ras well pounded, ſow or {ſpread it on the 
land when the corn oO being af 
ed from the kernel. | 

If ſoot is not to be had, take the bulk 
of two or three wheat ſheaves of worm- 
wood; dry it in an oven, or otherwiſe; ſo 
that it will bruiſe to powder, with this 
mix three buſhels of common ſalt, four 
buſhels of quick or powder lime, and three 
pounds of copperas bruiſed to fine pow- 
der, mix theſe all together, then ſprinkle a- 
mong them three ounces of the balſam 
of ſulphur, then again mix all well toge- 
ther, and let them lie in a heap nine or 
ten d iys, to incorporate or ferment. 
Sow it on the land in a calm morning, 
as you would corn, and the duſt will cling 
Vor. II. * | 
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to the blades of the corn, and trickle or 
run down to the root thereof, ſo conſe- 
quently muſt make the ſtem nauſeous to 
their taſte, and though it may not imme- 
diately kill them, yet it will anſwer the 
end propofed, as it will e them from 
doing damage. 0 | 
It is a farce to ſay, that ſalt will n 
green corn, as I heard objected; I have 
tried it ſeveral times to the amount of ſix 
buſhels to an acre, and I never found the 
leaſt ill conſequences attending it; but it 
muſt not be laid on unreaſonably thick; 
always obſerve the directions given, or 
there is no anſwering for the event. This 
is alſo a good manure, as well as 1 the 
above purpoſe. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Hor ow to et Potatoes; in drill with the plow, 


AKE any poor worn out ſtubble land, 
which may be intended for fallow; 

plow it'in autumn, in two furrow ridges, 
that 1s, lay two furrows back to back, thro” | 
the piece you intend for potatoes. 
By doing this, it will lie dry all win- 
ter, and in the beginning of March (or 
ſooner, if the weather permit) harrow it 
acroſs, and it will fill all the furrows le- 
vel; after which plow it, either acroſs, or 
length ways, no matter which, provided 
the land be all eut and turned up, then a- 
gain harrow it well and fine; and juſt be- 
fore you intend to plant potatoes, plow it 
again into two furrow-ridges, lying back 
to back, ſo that they muſt cloſe at the top, 
but not ſo as to let any mould fall into 
the oppoſite furrow. | 
Being thus laid in ridges, and the fur- 
rows all open, in every furrow ſet a row 
H 2 
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of potatoes, each about the length of a 
man's 'foot aſunder, then take the dung- 
ing-baſkets, and drop a piece of dung, a- 
bout the ſize of your fiſt upon each pota- 
toe; by this method a little dung. will 80 
a, great way, and a few hands will ſet a 
great deal in a day. r 
When thus ſet and dunged, go with 
the plough, and ſplit the ridge in two, ſo 
that what was the furrow, will now be 
the ridge, and the ridge will be over the 
potatoes; ſo that they will come up in rows 
through the middle thereof. ; 

In ſummer you may go with the plow 
up and down every drill to cut the weeds, 
and earth up the potatoes. 

By this method, it may be well term- 
ed a potatoe fallow, as it may be plowed | 
always when the weeds grow. | 

In taking them up, go with a plow and 
turn the whole drill over, by which all, 
or molt of the potatoes will appear above 
ground, and be eaſy gathered; but if a 
{mall part of them remain ungathered, 
they will all be found by harrowing, or 

the next plowing. 
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This is a very expeditious way, both 
in ſetting, and taking up, and it ought 
to be every man's ſtudy to work his land 
with as little expence as poſſible. 

The next eaſy way, to ſet potatoes with 
the plow, is in graſs-land, viz. | 

Harrow the ſod well, both length and 
croſs-ways, to ſcratch, wound and mangle 
the graſs roots, in order to ſer them a rot- 
ting, which they will ſpeedily when turn- 
ed up. 

Then begin and plow : a Furrow ei ight 
inches broad; in this ſet a row of pota- 
toes, a foot length aſunder, and on every 
potatoe drop a lump of dung, about the 
bigneſs of a man's fiſt; then plow two 
 furrows, and in the third ſet another row, 
ſo that there will be a furrow between 
every two rows or drills through the 
piece. When it is all ſet, harrow it well, 
but take care not to turn up or diſorder - 
the ſods. 

When the potatoes are come up a little 
above ground, go with a plow up and 
down every drill, and lay the looſe mould 
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which the harrow raiſed, to the ſtem of 
the potatoes; but be careful not to diſturb 
the. ſod. When they are taking up, turn 
the drill or furrow with the. plow, by 
which means they are eaſily gathered. 
The third method of planting potatoes, 
is with ſpades, as they do in Cheſhire. 

They dig all the ground, and bury the 
dung about four inches deep, as if they 
were trenching i in a garden; after which 
they go with ſetting- -ſticks, make a hole, 
and drop the potatoe in; then they rake 
the ground to fill the holes. 
They are dug up with ſpades alſo; but 

this 1s expenſive, in ene of ſertin g 
with the plow. | 

However they take care not to bury 

the dung too deep, as alſo not to throw” 
up any bad earth to ſpoil the land, which 
is too often the caſe in Ireland. | 
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r. vi. 
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Remarks on lu Potatces with the Plow. 
M ETHINKS I ſee Wy brother far 
mer, turn hither in great hurry, to 
ſee my reaſon for adviſin g him to ſet his 
potatoes with the plow, and Not to keep 
him long in ſuſpence, I plainly tell him, 
that it ſaves both men, money, and dung, 
beſides improving his land: theſe are con- 
ſiderations well worth his attention. 
Firſt, it Taves men; as one man, and 
two horſes, and five or ſix boys, will ſet 
as many potatoes in a day with the plow, 
as ſeventy or eighty men could ſet with 
ſpades. 

Secondly, it ſaves dun Sas one load 
will go as far as four. 

Thirdly, none of the dung is loſt, by 
being buried in the trenches; which is e- 
vidently the caſe when trenched in the 
old Iriſh method; but here all the dung 
takes place immediately, as a lump is 
dropped upon cvery Potatoe. 
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Fourthly, potatoes got thus are nearly 
clear gains, as they may be ſown upon 
land that is intended for ſummer fallow, 
and ſuch land will abſolutely receive 
more benefit from this potatoe fallow, 
than if nothing had grown; for what 
with hoeing with the plow; and the tops 
ſmothering the weeds, &c. the ground is 
made clean and mellow, and in fine order 
for a wheat crop at Michaelmas. 

And there can be no diſappointment, as 
potatoes can be plowed 1.55 in a ſpeedy 
manner. 

All theſe reaſons, 1 will prevail 
upon the Iriſh farmers, or people in ge- 
neral, to follow this cheap and eaſy me- 
thod; as nothing concerns a farmer ſo 
much as working his land with the great- 
eſt diſpatch, and the leaſt expence that rea- 
ſon can deviſe. | 

As I have travelled between En gland 
and Ireland, for near twenty years paſt, I 
have had an opportunity to remark how 
the different markets ruled in the two 
kingdoms, and I always found that in 
the city of York, Lincoln, and in large 
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towns, ſack! as Leeds, Wakefield, Doncaſ- 
ter, Sheffield, and in ſhow all over Eng- 
land, where it is cuſtomary to ſet the po- 
tatoes with the plow, that they always {ell 
lower than in Ireland. 

This fact is inconteſtable, although it 


is well known that in theſe places, land 
is higher, and ſo is labour of more value. 


This ſhews they muſt haye a cheaper 
and eaſier way of coming àt them, or 


they could not be afforded at a lower rate: 


further, the method of ſetting with the 
plow is ſo eaſy, that a man may teach in 
an hour, as many People as could look 
at him. 


66 Table on Potatoes. 
ot | | | 4 1 * 
The expence and profit of an acre of. Potatoes, 
raiſed by the P ow, as Apes under that 
article. 


To 20 quarters of potatoes, at Lg 

9 ſhillings per, or 40 = Rook W O 
To | ti ee at 28. Los 4 
each, if with one man and 


two horſes/ 8 69 
To two harrowings D588 
To one quarter of potatoes for 

ſeed, at 9s. per - 0 


To 6 loads of dung, at 2s. per 12 © 

To fix boys or girls, each at 4d. 
per day = - 90 219 

To two men to ſee they be right © 
ly ſet, and to help to 1 the 


dung o 18 
To three times hoeing 1 the 

plow _- - - s o 
To plowing uß ES fs 2 


able on Potatoes. 
Brought over 
To 8 boys or girls at « dbetith | 


8 
To carriage home 3 
To land rent | 


Total expence 
"; | 50 8”: ; 
© Clear profit 


7 
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| Remarks| and illuſtration on the foregoing Table 


on e fet with. the Plow. 
* order to encoura ge the fimer to fall 

into this valuable piece of huſbandry, , 
I have allowed him in the foregoing _— | 
to- be well paid for all his trouble; and 
yet he ſees the profit amount to 5 
of five pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings an acre. 

Were I to be very minute, the profit 

would be much more; I have very often 

known, from fifteen to twenty pounds 
made on an acre. 

If I was to do ftrict juſtice to this va- 
luable crop, it ſhould not be charged, ei- 
ther with rent, plowing, or dung, as it is 
paſt contradiction, that the land after this, 
would be better for a crop of wheat the 
ſucceedin g year, than if it had been fal- 
lowed in the common-way. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that J have 
charged the potatoes only at nine ſhil- 
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lings a quarter, which often ſell for much 
more. Theſe are all plain and impartial 
reaſons, and I hope will encourage the 
farmer to purſue. this valuable method. 
There are a great many parts of Eng- 
land that follow this method, therefore 
ſuch may look over this chapter, and 
leave it for thoſe that know nothing of 
it, which are a great many parts both of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
ſo excuſe me if in other caſes, I mention 
ſometimes what is known to ſome far- 
mers, as it may be ſtrange to others. 


% 
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CHAP. X. 


'”y 


On dis ae as in 2 on ridges by 
NI | 


HE Iriſh ethed of! cotting potatoes, 
is in ſome caſes very uſeful, and the 


cheapeſt of all others, except the plow; 


and would be much more valuable in all 


| caſes, if they were cautious not to make 


the trenches too deep to bury. to ung; 
and throw up bad earth. 

It is a very eaſy method and ick too, 
becauſe not above one fourth of the ground 
is dug, and few farmers have fields or clo- 
ſes, but what have waſte corners, where 
the plow cannot. come; as alſo backs of 
ditches, &c. which, if he lays on a good 
coat of manure, he may ſet potatoes in 
it, and when they are dug up, it will me 


| good compoſt for his land. 


It is alſo a good method to break up 


tough ſtubborn rooty, or rocky land; be- 


cauſe this is a quick method of working 


i 
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it, and the crop will meliorate it to that de- 
gree, that it may be plowed the year fol- | 
lowing with eaſe; and as to the execut- 
ing. this method, nothing is more "OP: 
ene; VIZ. «6 1 

When you have fixed upon a piece of 
land for this purpoſe, you muſt lay out 
your ridges in breadth according to the 
depth of your ſoil, that is, if the ſoil be 
ſhallow, make your ridges about four feet 
broad, and the trench about two feet and 
a half wide. Sek 

This is in order that ven may We bs 


earth enough, to cover the potatoes with- 


out entring upon a dead poor ſoil. 
But if your under- ſtratum be good, you 


may make the trenches deep and narrow, 
which will ſave land. | 
Sometimes it happens that a rich eanth; 
or even a kind of manure, hes within the 
reach of this trenching, when this hape | 
it is a treaſure. Nr 
Cover your potatoes . four ſolid 
inches thick; being thus learned and de- 
termined, as to the depth and breadth 
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of the ridge, you muſt ſtretch a line, and 
cut it out, then ſpread your -manure 
ſtreight, and even on the ridge, leaving 
the breadth of the trench without any: 
after this, lay on your potatoes at about 
nine inches from each other, then dig the 
trench, and turn the firſt ſod graſs down-. 
wards, cloſe-to the edge of the ridge, and 
what the ſod does not meet to cover, fi- 
niſſ covering it with the, ſecond ſpit; 
but leave the ſhovellings at the bottom of 
the trench, till the potatoes are y to 
peep above the ground, then md up 
the looſe, and cover all the ridge. thinly 
over; this will check the growth of the 
top, and cauſe the potatoes to ſpread un- 
der ground; this is a better way than to 
finiſh the ridge all at the ar ſetting, as 
ſome will do. 

If you have much old graſs, or ruſh- 
es, &c. on the ground; or that the ſod is 
tough, and likely to take much time to 
rot; in this caſe it is better to trench the 
ground in December or January, and 
in March ſet the potatoes; make holes 
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with the planting machine, but the pegs 
muſt be thicker in order to make the holes 
wide enough to let the ſet to the bottom; 
or for want of this machine, you may 

— a ſerting-ſtick, like the ſhaft of a 
ſpade, and fix croſs-wiſe, a ſtrong peg a- 
bout four inches from the bottom; this is 
to ſet your foot on, in order to ſink the 
ſetting-ſtick more eaſily. 

Make the holes about nine inches aſun- 
der, in them drop the potatoes, but no 
deeper than juſt to fall between the two 
ſods, for they love to ſpread along the 
firm earth; rake or harrow to fill the 
holes, then ſhovel the trenches and finiſh 
the ridge. 

Tho' rotten dung is doubtleſs beſt, yet 
if the ground be trenched early enough, 
long dung will make a good ſhift, and 
may be better uſed in this than any other 
crop, as it will have time to rot, and will 
keep the two ſods open, ſo that the po- 
tatoes may have room to run and or 
between them. 


In the county of Letrim there is a 
Vol. II. K 
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great deal of wet ruſhy land, worth little, 
and I have ſeen very good potatoes in it, 
by no other manure than to cut the ruſh- 
es, and lay on the ridge, and make the 
ridge no broader than the furrowor trench, 
ſo that the ſods meet; they trench it early; 
and only make the ridges three feet wide, 
however if they doubt of the land not to 
bring a good crop thus, they may be 
ſure of a good crop, if they only give a 
thin covering of either lime, marl, or lime- 
ſtone gravel along with the ruſhes, but 
the ſooner this manure 1s laid on, (in or- 
der to grow to the ſod and rot) the better, 
and more certainty. of a crop; ſuch land 
generally gives a good crop of bear or 
wheat, after the potatoes are dug out. 
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CHAP. XL 
On | different forts of potatoes. 


HERE are various ſorts of potatoes, 
more perhaps than I am acquainted 
with; however the following is a liſt of 
the various ſorts which I have cultivated 
myſelf. 
_ Firſt, white ruſiting; this is a round 
potatoe, with a rough ſkin. 
Secondly, red ruſiting, this is a red 
round potatoe with a rough ſkin. | 
Thirdly, the large Iriſh white ſmooth 
potatoe. , 

Fourthly, the large 8 red potatoe. 

Fifthly, the cullgee. 

Sixthly, the early-wiſe potato. 

Seventhly, the white kidney potatoe. 
Eightly, the Jeruſalem potatoe. 

Ninthly, the bull's eye potatoe. 

The bull's eye is a large red potatoe, 
will grow and yield a plentiful crop on 
poor ground, but is a very bad eating po- 

K 2 
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tatoe, it taſtes not much unlike a yam. - 

As they produce a plentiful crop, ſome 
_ gentlemen ſow them in Ireland, and par- 
ticularly near Waterford, in the county of 
Kilkenny, where they feed and flaughter 
many ſwine for exportation. 

The Jeruſalem potatoe is long and full 
of eyes, and is of a great produce; each 
eye makes a ſet, as indeed fo they do in 
every other potatoe; for the Iriſh always 
cut them in ſets, which is a good way, 
though not generally practiſed in Eng- 

The cullgee is a very ſweet eating po- 
tatoe, one fide is generally red; in their 
growing, they do not ſpread and grow 
from ſtrings like another potatoe, but 
ſtick to the bottom of the ſtalk like a 
bunch of grapes, and riſe to the ſurface, 

inſomuch that. often the red fide will be 
above ground. I had a fine crop of them 
laſt year; they are very fond of a well- 
tilled ſoil, therefore the drill method of 


ſetting them with the plow in broken 
land, ſuits them beſt. 
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The wiſe potatoe is of an early kind, 
they produce a ſmall top, but-no bloſſom, 
and the top withers early; they do not 
grow very large, are of a light red caſt, 
full of eyes; they are of a great increaſe, 
but a great many of them ſmall; they are 
very uſeful for an early crop, as they are 
dry and ready for uſe two months before 
others, but is not a good keeping potatoe. 

The large red Iriſh potatoe is of a good 
kind, and particularly on ftrong cold 
land, where it thrives beſt; it grows large, 
and produces à good plentiful crop. As 
the poor Iriſh eat potatoes inſtead of bread, - 
they are the beſt of all others for that 
uſe; they will tell you, that they will lie 
longer than any others on the ſtomach, 
fo conſequently are of a ſound, firm tex- 
ture; their colour is of a deep red, and 
of a round ſhape; they have a groſs ſtrong 
ſtalk or top. 


The white rufiting is a very pleaſant 


eating potatoe; but I do not think them 


good yielders, neither will they thrive 
well without rich well-tilled land. 
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The red ruſiting are. of a hardy fort, 
will grow almoſt on any fort of land, but 
do not produce many at a root, nei- 
ther are they large, ſo conſequently are bad 
yielders, and not a deſireable crop, where 
other ſeed can be got. 

The toad-back is nearly a-kin to the 
large Iriſh potatoe, only not ſo large; the 
{kin is almoſt black, and rough like a ru- 
ſiting: this 1s a ſound, dry, firm, good 
eating potatoe; it is fond of good freſh 
land, and agrees very well with the Iriſh 
method of ſetting on lay land, as di- 
rected in the chapter that treats there- 
on. SEO 
The kidney (or by ſome called Spa- 
niſh potatoe) is of an oblong ſhape, a 
white colour, with a yellowiſh caſt; it is 
a ſweet good eating potatoe, but not ſo 
dry or mealy, as ſome others, therefore 
not ſo proper to be uſed in the place of 
bread, (as is the caſe in Ireland;) but 1s 
very good to be chopped up and uſed as 
ſauce, or roots to meat; it 1s an exceeding 
good yielder, and by nature ſeeks its food 
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deep, therefore requires a good covering 
with mold when ſet; it will thrive well 


on a ſtron & deep an a een to be 
well Nee 
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T: improve ar, 4 * i Lin and ; hg 
and at the ſame time ra fe a valuable crop 
of Potatoes. 


S much land, as there lies in a manner 
waſte through his majeſty's domi- 
nions, *by being over-run with whins, I 


have not as yet ſeen any method found 


out to eradicate them, but by ſtrength of 
men and money; however what is to fol- 
low may ſhew the great treaſure that 
may be made of them, by thoſe who, per- 


| haps, formerly thought them a nuſance, 
and with great expence, have ftrove to be 


quit of them. 

Some burn the tops on the — 
and ſtub up the roots by men, at great 
expence; others (who think themſelves 
perhaps, at the height of improvement in 
this matter) tear them up with {ſtrong 


plows and horſes. But if they conſidered 


what vaſt body of manure they ſend into 
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the clouds, and deſtroy, they certainly 
would be angry with themſelves for fo 
doing. 

Particularly, when they once try the va- 
luable method of ſetting potatoes on them; 
they will then ſee that the ſap they contain 
is a very rich manure, which, when ſmo- 
thered, quickly rots; and will enrich the 
ground paſt imagination, and at the ſame 
time, raiſe a valuable crop, and this with 
little expence too. 5 

The ſecond crop (for it will bring two) 
will not be much inferior to the firſt, and 
it may be got with very ſmall trouble, or 
expence. | 

After the ſecond crop of potatoes are 
off, if the ground be ſtrong, it will bring 
a good crop of wheat, or beans; or if light 
and ſandy, barley or rye. 

The firſt thing that is to be done, is to 
cut a way through the whins, where the 
trenches will fall, then ſtretch a line to 
the breadth of the ridge you fix upon; if 
your ground be a deep good ſoil, the ridge 
may be broad, and the trench ſo <Y 

Vo L, II. L 
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to afford earth enough to cover the whins 
four inches thick. 

The moſt general breadth of theſe beds 
or ridges, 1s nine feet; and the trench or 
furrow, two feet; ſo that two ſpits deep, 
and a ſhoveling, will give the coverin 8 re- 
quired. 

Tread down the whins before you lay 
on the earth, ſo as to make them fall cloſe _ 
one way, if they be not very ſtrong ſtalks, 
treading and the earth will keep them 
down ; but if the ſtalks be too groſs, give 
them a nick cloſe to the root; all the whins 
you cut up where the furrow falls, you 
muſt lay on the ridge, in the moſt vacant 
places you can find, as there are few clo- 
ſes ſo full of whins, but have ſome bare 
ſpots; therefore what is cut from the fur- 
row will make up the deficiency of ma- 
nure, as they will now act in that ſtation. 

But it matters not how ſtrong or rank 
the whins are on the ground; if they be 
fix feet high in one continued bed, the bet- 
ter, and the more manure it will afford 


your land, 
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There is no method yet found out for 
deſtroying whins equal to this, as to fal- 
low; they often grow after in ſpots, but 
they are effectually ſmothered when __ 
perly done thus, 55 

Ihe longer the ground is trenched be- 
fore the potatoes are ſet, the better: that 
the whins may have time to rot and fer- 
ment with the earth, they ſhould be trench- 
ed under about Michaelmas, and the po- 
tatoes ſet in April following. 

Holes muſt be made at nine inches a- 
ſunder with a ſetting ſtick, to let the ſeed 
down to the whins; in order to make the 
ſtick ſink the eaſier, fix a pin acroſs, fix 
inches from the bottom, for to ſet the foot 
upon, in the nature of a ſpade. 

And as you make the holes, any chil- 
dren will follow, and drop in the ſeed. 

After they are ſet, rake the land over 
to fill the holes. | 

When the potatoes are juſt beginning 
to peep above ground, then ſhovel the fur- 
rows, and throw it over the bed, which 
will give it a thin covering; all the looſo 
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earth that the ſpade leaves muſt be reſerved 


at the bottom of the e of on purpoſe 
for this uſe. 


When you di g out the potatoes, gather 
them as clean as you can; there will ſtill 


be ſufficient ſeed left in the ground for a 


ſecond crop; do not raiſe any of the whin 
ſtalks, but leave them in the ground. 
When the potatoes are up, ſhovel the 
trenches, and leave the ridge ſmooth co- 
vered up all winter. 
If there be not a very hard froft, you 
will get a ſecond crop without any more 
expence; but if the froſt be ſo hard, as to 
rot the ſets in the ground, all you have 
to do, 1s to ſet them over again 1n the 
the ſpring ; and after they are ſet, rake 
and fill the holes as you did the firſt 
year. 
| It is by far the beſt to cake two crops, 
becauſe the ſecond 1s got for little, or no 
expence; and it gives a ſufficient time for 
the whins to rot, and the earth to melio- 


rate. 


The ſtalks 2nd roots of the Whins will 


. On hin- land. <3 
be ſo rotten, as not to reſiſt the plow; there- 
fore you may plow up the ſecond crop of 
potatoes, and till the ground eithey for 


wheat or barley; which cannot fail of a 
crop after ſuch a rich dreſſing. 
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A table of expence and profit of an acre wa 3 1 
land ſet with Potatocs. N 


To digging 160 perch or fall | 
at 2d. per — - 1 6 8 
To ſeed and ſetting - o 10 © 


To ſhoveling or finiſhing - o 2 o 


Total qrones >.>. 1. 18-8 
To one hundred buſhels of Po- 
tatoes at two ſhillings each 


Total produce Io 0.0 
Clear profit : 8: * 4 


Ihe above is juſt as it ſtands with my 
experiment. I am ſenſible that if the land 


be tolerable good and a full crop of whins, 


an acre will produce double the quantity ; 
but my land was a very bad ſand: I have 
not mentioned any thing for taking up 
the potatoes, as I made no charge in my 
experiment, but the ſecond crop pays well 
for that, as it will have as many potatoes 
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in bulk, tho not ſo large, and there is no 
expence attending it but the gathering of 
the two crops. 

I am ſo unfortunate as not to have any 
whinny land in my poſſeſſion at preſent, 
as all I had is reclaimed; but I aſſure 

my reader I will take the firſt whin farm 
I can meet with if it ſuit my ſituation. 

Broom is managed in every degree the 
ſame way, and will not fail to enrich the 
land by its fertilizing quality; but howe- 
ver it is to be obſerved that it generally 
grows on lighter land than whins, there- 
fore if the farmer's ſituation for clay or 
marl will allow, he muſt give it a coat of 
either the one or the other which he is 
maſter of, before he trenches the ground, 
that is, he muſt cut the broom and lay it 
on the ridges and then ſpread the marl 
upon it, after this trench and cover it with 
earth as directed for whins. 
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cn ke anc: 
The management and uſe of Fitches. 


F ITCHES are a very uſeful good crop, 
and particularly for winter or ſpring 
feeding for ſheep, or indeed other cattle; 
and what adds ſtill to their value, 1 1 that 
they want no dung or manure. 
They may be ſown and will grow up- 
on land, that would lie in an uſeleſs ſtate 


all winter; and what is more, they add 


to the fertilizing ſuch land, neither does a 
farmer pay one penny more rent for this 
crop, than he would for the ſtubble ſtand- 
ing on the ſaid land. | 

The chief uſe of fitches, is to r 
the farmer with winter- feeding on his 
ſtubble lands, that would otherwiſe be 
waſte, from the time the crop is reaped, 
(which is about September) to March or 
April following: in this caſe they are ve- 
ry- valuable, as what benefits either the 


land or the farmer gets by them, 1s clear 


gain. 


o 


Ou e By 


But as uſeful as fitches are in this caſe, 


they are too inconſiderable a crop, to ſtand 
all ſummer, 4nd take the year's rent up- 
on them, except in very poor, ſandy or 
gravelly land, which is generally. of a 
low rent. * 
The better the land they a are ſown on 
for the winter-feeding, doubtleſs the bet- 
ter herbage they will make; alſo, the 


ſooner they are ſown in autumn, (ſo as to 


have as much benefit of the declining 


| ſummer ſun as poſlible) the better, and 


ſtronger your herbage wall be; therefore 


the more cattle it will ſupport: and if the 


land be a rich, deep, tron g loam or clay, | 


it will produce good, herbage; though it 


is not proper for ſeed, becauſe the rich- 
neſs of the ſoil would force it all into 
ſtraw, but little corn. 1 

The method of thoſe that would fo 


fitches, upon their waſte ſtubble-land, for F1 


winter-feeding, muſt be thus. £ 
Take any fort of land, that has been 


of corn; and as ſoon as the crop is reap· 
Vol. II. MM 
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ed and off, plow the ſtubble under; dezin 6 
in the middle of the ridge, and faiſe it 
as high as poſſible with the plow, (by ga- 
thering or taking it up) in order that it 
may lie as dry as poſſible all winter, 
which will add both to the goodneſs of 
the crop, and cleanneſs of the cattles kecd- 


ing. 


This done, ſow your Garden at the rate 
of ten ſtone to the Engliſh acre; then har- 


row them in; after this, water-furrow, 


and gripe-croſs your ridges in- tlie loweſt 


| places of the land, leading to the fide 


drains, in order to give a ready paſlage 
for the winter's water when it falls. , 

If they be ſown at the latter end of 
Auguſt, or the beginning of September, 
you may turn your theep in about the 
middle of December. þ 

Eat them all winter, and in ſpring the 
land will he in fine order for oats or bar- 
ley. 

* Some chuſe to preſerve the AER till 
ſpring, to feed early lambs or weathers 
on, which is very profitable: others will 

3 Wars. 
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eat mem all the month of May, and then 
give the land a couple of plowings, and 
ſow it with turnips or rape at midſum- 
mer; this is allo a good way. 

Others again will fallow-all ſummer, 
aer the fitches are eat off, which will 
greatly inrich the land, and then ſow 
wheat on it in autumn. | 

If you intend your fitches for ſeed, ſow r 
them in February, at the rate of fix aus N 
to the acre, and harveſt them as peas. 
But if they be Intended to plow in for 
dung, (which is the worſt way as it is 
better to make dung by eating them on 
the ground;) ſow them in March, at ei ight 
ſtone to the acre, and plow them in when 
full of bloſſom, as directed for bn 
wheat. See Buck-wheat. 

If you intend this crop for fodder; by i 
the way of hay, they muſt be mown be- 
fore they are ripe, that is, when the ſtraw 
is full of juices and ſap. < 

By taking them thus green, when the 
ſtraw 1s full of ſap or rich ſabſtance the 
grain does not ſhake out; and the horſes. 

M 2 | 
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eat ſtraw and corn altogether, which is 
excellent fodder. 
In this caſe, the hay muſt be made by 
the ſame method as any other hay; only 
by being cut in this ſtate, the ſtraw will 
be particularly full of ſap; therefore you 
muſt be careful that it neither rot or 
mould. | 
The quality of fitches is ſuch that they 
will grow almoſt on any ſort of land; if 
they ſtand for ſeed, poor gravelly, or light 
ſandy land ſuits them#beft; for indeed 
they are moſtly ſown where nothing elſe 
will grow; and I think they exceed any 
other graſs or crop whatever, except tur- 
nips for winter-feeding, as they ſuit our 
climates, being a native of theſe king- 
doms, and a plant that keeps green all 
winter; nay, indeed they are of ſuch a 
Juicy herbagy nature, that though the 
ſeed ripen, dries and ſheds," yet the ſtalk 
or ſtraw will be a green herbage and full 
of juices, after the ſeed has deſerted it. 


| 


on Fitch 523 
C I A P. XIV. 


Explanation and nature of different forts of pulſe, 
Soi as leb, tare, lentils, cc. 
H K following multiplicity of names 
confuſedly made uſe of by different 
authors, to convey the meaning of one 
plant, may well puzzle or confuſe the 
ideas of a farmer, and ſend him in ſearch _ 
after plants, corn, or grain, of which per- 4 
haps he himſelf may be already poſſeſſed. — _B 
Neither is it expected he ſhould have a . 
ſufficient library of books always at hand, 
to clear up references, to which he is too 
often referred: it is enough to tell him 
that though the many following names 
are made uſe of in different parts of the 
two kingdoms, yet Fitch is a name that 
ſuits our Engliſh tongue beſt, and hat 
may be underſtood by every one that un- 
derſtands the language: to this name is 
added vetch, fetch, thetch, thetches, fitches il 
chick and checkes: and theſe are abſo- A 
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lutely meaning one and the ſame thing; 
ſome make the ſingular, and others the 
plural number. 

Moſt people are inclined to believe the 
real name of this pulſe to be vetch; but 
this cannot be, as vetch is the Latin word 
for tare: and though the tare is of the 
pulſe kind, yet 'it hardly bears a reſem- 
blance to the fitch in queſtion. Befides, 
the tare is conſidered amongſt the judici- 
ous farmers as a weed; and with great 
reaſon too, for it is as deſtructive to corn 
as any weed whatever; being a weak, 
climbing, heavy: topp d, feathery plant, 
which pulls the corn down and rots it. 
The ſeed alſo when once it gets a footing, 
is very hard to get clear of, as it is of a 
very multiplying nature: it is of a ſmall, 
round ſhape, and blackiſh colour: it is 
likewiſe ſpoke of in ſcripture as a weed. 
_ Notwithſtanding all this, {with regret, 
ſce it largely treated of by ſome authors, 
as a valuable crop; however, I know the 
ill conſequences of it ſo well, by woful 
experience, that I ſhall not beſtow a ſingle 


"A 5 


On F. ite hes. | 9 5 
line about it, except to adviſe the farmer, 


that already has' it, to clean land of it 
as faſt as poſſible. 

There are two ſorts of buchen, namely, 
the large and ſmall: the large is of a grey 
colour, and is moſt proper for to ſow 


when the crop is intended to ſtand for 


ſeed. The ſmall ſort is a ſmall black 
grain, and a hardy plant, and not ſo groſs, 
therefore not ſo apt to lodge and rot by 
the ſeverity of the winter, as the for- 
mer. 


The fitch beats a blue hos, 3 ; 


like a grey field pea, the pod of much the 


ſame likeneſs, but ſmall ; the ſtalk has a 


reſemblance. alſo, but will not grow to 


near the length or groſſneſs, and is clad. 


by a ſmall narrow feathered leaf. 
The lentih (but corruptly called by 


* 
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ſome, till) is a ſpecies of pulſe, and one 


that deſerves the farmer's attention, is 
nearly of the ſame nature as the fitch, 


therefore muſt have the ſame manage- 


ment, but will afford to be ſown ſome- 


thing later in the ſpring, as it is ; rather 
of an earlier kind. 


\ 
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The ftalk of the lentil is more taper 
than that of fitches, ſo conſequently will 
ſtand better without a ſupport. For this 
reaſon, the farmers may ſow it with ſuc- 
ceſs amongſt their oats, as it is able to 
ſupport itſelf without pulling the oats 
down. Again, it is a great bearer, and 
adds much to the mealy part of the oat; 
therefore conſequently has more ſtrength 
of feed for the horſe; and the ſtraw being 
mixed with the oat-firaw, makes excel- 
lent fodder. 
The pod that holds the ſeed is ſome- 
what like that of a pea, but broader in 
proportion, and very thin, as the two ſides 
fall cloſe together round the ſeed. 
Ihe ſeed is grey, and of a round flat- 
iſh ſhape; the leaves grow in pairs oppo- 
ſite each other, are long, ſmall, and point- 
ed, of a paliſh green, and a little downy 
at the under ſide. Fr 

The corn 1s very good for pid geons Or 

fowls of any ſort: it is alſo made uſe of 
for the ſame purpoſes as the grey pea or 
flitch. 

One thing is to be ſaid of the lentil, 


On Fi riches.” | 97 
chat it will grow on any poor, light gra- 


vel, or ſandy land, perhaps better than a- 
ny other grain or ſort of pulſe; but tho' 


this be its perfection, yet doubtleſs, the bet- 


ter the land, and ſtouter the crop, provid- 


ed it be of a warm ſandy nature: indeed 


any grain of the pulſe kind is fond of 


ſuch land, but when it is richer than com- 


mon, the ſeed muſt be ſown thinner in 
proportion, and particularly when the 
crop is intended to ſtand for ſeed. 
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On the Ae management of Clever thro 
all its variations. 
ine «1 e 
LOV ER ſuits the climate of England 
C4 and Ireland better than moſt other 
graſſes, and is a very beneficial crop, ei- 
ther for grazing or meadow; beſides, it is 
a great improver of land, having a ſtrong 
fibrous root, which quickly incorporates 
with the earth; and when plowed up or 
diſturbed by tillage, ſoon rots, and be- 
comes a very rich manure. "0 
"This, together with the ſever rich 
crops it produces, makes it of more value 
than any other artificial graſs. The way 
to make the moſt of it I take to be this, 
Sow it with a ſpring crop, that is, after 
the corn is ſown and harrowed, ſow the 
clover-ſeed, at the rate of ten pounds to 
an Engliſh acre. When ſown, either buſh- 
harrow or roll it; but the latter is the beſt 
3 
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When the corn is reaped, cat the clo- 
ver for about a month; (chere are many 
who object againſt this method, but my 
reaſons for it, may be ſeen in the enſuing 
chapter on clover:) then lay it up; it will 
be well grown by April, at which time 
turn in the ewes lambs. | 
It is an excellent thing to create milk 
for feeding lambs with; alſo good feed · 
ing for any ſort of cattle, but be watch- 
ful to keep your horned cattle walking 
or ſtirring about, or they will be very apt 
to hove and burſt, as it is a very ſwelling. 
food, and particularly if the weather be 
wet; and when the cattle are firſt turned 
in, they eat greedily, not taking time to 
chew it; therefore it is beſt, only to ſuffer 
them to be in about ten minutes at a 
time the firſt day, twenty the next, and 
ſo on: but it is beſt to turn them in with 
a full belly of hay, or ſome” dry meat, 
which will abate their greedy appe- . 
tite, and yy to dry up the — a 
ticles. '-- = 
One great uſe or advantage in clover, | 
N 2 
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is its early ſpring, for it comes in at leaſt 
a month before natural graſs; and a 
month's graſs early in the ſpring is worth 
two any other time of the year, This 
is a conſideration a farmer ought to bear 
in mind, and that for ſeveral reaſons, viz. 
Firſt, for feeding early lambs. Second- 
ly, to ſupply the place of hay, which at 
this time of the year is generally ſcarce, 
and dear. Thirdly, it is a great ſtrength- 
ener to young cattle, ſuch as calves and 
foals; for it firſt purges and then puts 
them in health and vigour, to enter with 
a good conſtitution into the natural graſs- 
paſture: it is always obſerved, that when 
they go weak and poor into the ſummer- 
graſs, beſt part of the ſummer is ſpent, 
(in which time they ſhould grow in bone) 
before they recover their fleſh; Fourthly, 
it ſprings the in-calving cows to milk, 
and a farmer ought to bear in mind, that 
„ fortnight's good feeding before a cow 
calves, is worth a month after, as it fluſh- 
es her to milk, by opening her milk. veins, 
ſtretching her udder, tates, and milk-veſlels, 
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ſtren gthens and feeds the calf within, and 
herſelf to undergo the painful taſk of calv- 
ing. A cow with health and ſtrength, at 
calving, is worth one and a half wat iS 
poor, for milk in ſummer, 

Aften this moſt valuable We has per- 
formed all theſe” good offices by its early 
ſpring, lay it up for meadow about the 
firſt of May, and it will be ly to mow 
in a month or five weeks after. 

By good management, it will . 
three crops in one year, beſide the after- 
graſs, or winter-herba ge, which is almoſt 
an as much value as the reſt. 

The different ſtages for a crop of 110 
ver, is as follows, viz. We ſuppoſe the 
ſeed to be ſown amongſt corn in the be- 
ginning of April, this year the rent of the 
land is paid by the corn crop, therefore 
the clover has no charge of rent upon i 
till May following, however it is of great 
uſe in this year for winter feeding. 

After the corn is reaped, the ſtubbles 
muſt be kept free from cattle till the clo- 
ver get to be a good herbage, which will 
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be about the firſt of November; then turn 
light cattle in: eat it till the firſt of De- 
gember, or till you ſee that they have * 
ped off all the firſt ſhoots. 

Then take them out and lay it up o till 
the firſt of April, at which time it will be 
a good herbage; therefore if you be ſcarce 
of graſs, and your choice to eat it, you 
may turn in cattle for a month; and the 
firſt of May lay it up for a meadow 


crop: if a wet ſummer follows, and the 
ground be good, it will be ready to cut 
by the tenth of June, for hay; the next 


crop will preduce ſeed, or if you nN 
another crop of hay. 


Ihe time to cut the ſecond crop for 
hay, is about the middle of September, or 


when the flowers are all full blown, 
ſome of the moſt forward bggin to fade. 


But if you would fave the feed, give it 


time enough to ripen, as there is no fear 


of its ſhedding, it is ſo well incloſed with 


a very ſticking, tough, wirey pod; there- 


fore defer cutting till very ripe; as allo 


make it very dry and rath when cut, or 


es td ©. 
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it will not part from the ſtraw or pod, 
by mn, en nf e than 
it is worth. fg 

By bla ont the ſeed, the ftraw will 
be threſhed very ſhort and muſhy, hows 
ever it wilt be good fodder, though not 
near equal to the op en for _ 
in its proper ſeaſon. | 

He is a good workman that can chreſh 
out a peck of clean ſeed ii a day; he muſt 
firſt threſh the pods our of the ſtraw, then 
threſh the pods, and rub and wirnow 
the ſeed out, then dry the pods or huſks 
again in the ſun, and threſh them over 
again, and ſo repeat theſe operations till 
he gets the feed feparated from the huſk; 
but the beſt way is to threſh che pods or 
hafks out of the ſtraw, and then take 
them to the mill, and ſhell chem, as you, 
would oats ;" this is very eafily done, and 
ſaves a great deal of labour, and ſee 0005 
as little by this will be waſted. 
There is one piece of care, or obſerva- 
tion that # farmer ſhould never loſe ſight 
of, if he expects a full crop of ſeed, and 
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that is, never to lay up his firſt growth 
of clover for ſeed; for though it may 
grow vigorouſly, bloſſom, and look well, 
to him who 1s not a true judge, yo it will 
not bear ſeed. + 

Therefore +, a farmer eats Fey A 
ver in April or May, he muſt ſee that his 
cattle eat it near, and. crop every branch, 
as thoſe that miſs cropping, though they 
flower, will not feed ; for this reaſon I re- 
commend eating it in April, mowing the 
hay crop in June, and ſaving the feed from 
the laſt crop, which will nen the * 
and beſt ſeed. | by 

But if the farmer ae * may not 


eat it in ſpring, by which he may mow 


May, and the next crop raiſe ſeeds from; 


this will bring the ſeed crop more in 
the middle of ſummer, when the heat is 


ſtrong, ſo conſequently in leſs danger of 


being ſpoiled by autumn rains which 


come earlier in Ireland, and the north of 
England, than they do near London. I 
mention this, that every farmer may be 


i 
; 
; 
: i 
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a judge of his own ſituation, and ſuit 1 
crop accordingly. 
It is a groſs miſtake, and very often com- 

mitted, to let the firſt crop of clover-hay 

ſtand too long before it is cut, for ſeveral 
reaſons: Firſt, when it ſtands till the bot- 
tom of the ſtalk” turns brown, it is drain- 
ed of all its ſubſtance, and alſo has ex- 
hauſted or weakened the root too much of 
its vigour ; therefore, when it is mown, 
the ſtubble is left as dead or lifeleſs as 
that of corn, and the next ſhoot or branch 
which comes forth, muſt be from the ve- 
ry root, which admits of a fortnight's de- 
lay in the growth of the crop: whereas, 
on the other hand, if it was cut when the 
ſtalk is green and full of ſap or juices, it 
would ſend forth freſh ſhoots our of the 
very ſtalk, a little below the cut, and 
the coat of clover being ſtripped off, the 
roots are ſupplied (before they are left too 
weak and ſickly) with freſh air, and Kept 
in vigour and ſtrength to ſupport, and 
bring to maturity the ſucceeding crop. 

Vor. II. 93 0 
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It is true, there may not be ſo great a 
bulk of hay in the firſt crop, becauſe the 
ſtalk is cut when ſoft and full of juices, 
therefore flattens, cloſes, and runs or Cakes 
together when in ſtack, &c. 

It alſo requires more care in making, 
but as this happens in the height of ſum- 
mer, there is not ſo much danger that 
way, and a ſtone of ſuch hay is worth 
two of that which is let to ſtand till the 
ſtalks are left ay; hard and — 
ed. 

Clover 1 may E. u with ſucceſs a- 
mongſt oats; alſo if wheat or rye be ſown 
in broad ridges, it may be ſown amongſt 
them in May ,and rolled in. 

I have ſeen good cloyer where the ſeed 
was ſown amongſt flax; but the beſt of 
theſe crops for raiſing clover is barley, as 
this grain is not apt to grow with ſo 
long and groſs a ſtraw as oats, wheat or 
rye; therefore the clover 1s not in equal 
danger of being ſmothered. 

Yet there is no general rule without 
I 


- * 
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an exconion. I have ſeen good and bad 
clover among all theſe crops; a deal de- 
pends upon a good ſeaſon, barley how- 
ever has the beſt chance, as we generally 
till well fort it, ee being a tender grain. 
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On Cattle. "a . ae a ts Cure.) 


"HOUGH. it may firange, or odd 
in me, to make a compariſon be- 


tween the human and brute creation, yet 


true it is, that what will effect the cure 
in one, will add to the other, if due re- 
gard be had to proportion the doſe agree- 
able to the ſtrength of the animal. 

In many inſtances ſimilar caſes might 
be quoted to ſupport this aſſertion; but 
as few words will anſwer my preſent pur- 
poſe, I ſhall leave every thing elſe to the 
recollection of my reader. | 

The moſt natural difference between 


the intrails of the human and brute ſpe- 


cies, is, that the former lies in a perpendi- 
cular, and the latter in a horizontal di- 
rection. 15 

What I aim at by this inference, is, to 
make my reader feel by himſelf the diſ- 
order that affects a beaſt by eating over 


greedily. 
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I dare ſay, not one of my readers but, 
upon recollection, will find that he ſome= 
time, or other, has eat his meat haſtily, 
without taking time to chew it till it has 
given him uneaſineſs in his bowels by a 
ſuppreſſion of wind; inſomuch, that he 

has been obliged to halt, or pauſe a little 
till the bit ſettled; after which he ba 
wind with a belc. 

This diſorder, when coming on, he plain- 
ly feels is no pther ou Grullowing: n 
quick. 

Therefore, I fa, wh he finds the Sir 
let over-chirged, and the wind ſo preſt, he 
ſtops till all is right again; but if he was. 
{till to perſiſt in. eating, the conſequence 
might be dangerous: and I doubt not but 
many. a one lofes their lives by it; as. we 
aften hear of people dying at meat. 

juſt ſuch is the caſe with cattle eating 
clover: for the nature of clover is ſuch; 
that a beaſt can fill his mouth quicker 
with it than any other graſs; which is 


owing to its buſhy, * and 0 frem _ 
ſtalk, 2 2131 
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All natural graſs is ſmall at top, and 
thickeſt towards the bottom ; therefore 
takes a good pull to break it off, which 
gives time for a ſwallow; neither can he 
fill his mouth ſo quick; but cloyer being 
quite the reverſe, he can gather it faſter, 
or quicker than the gullet can diſcharge 
it into the maw. | 

Therefore one A iitetiich is ve- 
ry large, rolled up in balls, overtakes ano- 
ther, till it ſtops up the paſſage of the 
throat, and ſuppreſſes the inward air; ſo 
put a final ſtop to reſpiration; inſomuch, 
that all the inward ans, md th 1s like a 

blown bladder. % 

All theſe preſſin g upon the lungs, hin- 
ders them from playing alſo; which cau- 
ſes a total ſtagnation of the inward ma- 
chinery; and if a remedy cannot be pro- 
cured before the' blood abates in its circu- 
lation, and cools in the veins, r mu 
et ere ee: 5 75 

I remember an accident that happened 
when I was a ſchool-boy, and as I was 


preſent, ſhall repeat it as follows, viz. 
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A farmer turned a parcel of cattle into 
a clover field, in the month of May; but 
in a ſmall time after they were turned in, 
a bullock was obſerved to be very ſick; 
he was immediately drove out of the field 
into the town, which was within two or 
three hundred yards; but in the town, be- 
fore he could reach the farmers houſe, he 
eee down dead to all en 1140 
was oppoſite an ale-houſ e 

W iately people flocked about him 
a akin blackſmith was in theale-houſe, 
with a gun barrel in his hand, and the 
breach pin out, as he had been cleaning 
it; he came out running among the, reſt, 
and thruſt the gun barrel up his funda- 
ment; out of which iffued a deal of 
wind. 

Another u baader, run ip pen knit 
into his flank, behind his laſt rib. I had 
a pellit gun in my hand, and they put it 
into the orifice, out there alſo ruſhed a 
deal of wind. They alſo bled him. "Tas 
was all pertormed inſtantly. 

He began to ſhew ſigns of life; they 


— 
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then gave him a gliſter of warm milk, 
bow and brown ſugar. © | 

However, in ſhort, with one Dun 
or babther, the bullock recovered; and 1 
believe every thing that was done was 
- new; as moſt preſent were ſtrangers to clo- 

As it was only then making its entrance 
into the neighbourhood, therefore they 
were all ſtrangers to its effects. And tho 
they ſtumbled upon a cure, yet not one 
of chem perhaps could give a rational, co- 
herent anſwer upon the ſubject. 

The perſon to whom the bullock be- 
longed, was a very ſenſible, curious, en- 
terpriſing man. He was the firſt that in- 
troduced any new thing into the neigh- 
bourhood ; of which Clover x was one in- 
ſtancte. 

As he believed the bullock 4edl, he ood 
very cooly looking on, and let them do 
what they would. After which, he made 
very ſenſible remarks. - 

I have heard him ſince ſay, that that 
was a lucky bullock; as he had been the 


3 pz 
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means of ſaving. him many - cattle. 
F By the experiment he afforded, the peo- 
ples attention was ſo much engroſſed with 
this bullock; that a cow and a two year old 
heifer were dead in the field before they had 
preſence of mind to attend to them; but the 
farmer told me he never loſt one after. I 
aſked him his cure, he told me that he 
never wanted one; for he looked upon a 
prevention preferable to a e 
any other operation. r AUS 

His method was always, to 1 5 the 
cattle ſtirring when they were firſt turned 
into clover; ſo that three or four mouth- 
fuls was as much as they were admitted 
to take at once; and then t walk a few 
yards till that had time to ſettle into / the 
maw; ſo as the gullet Wind, as he called 
it, had time to ariſe. Thus he kept them 
ſtirring till they were full, And for a few 
nights at firſt, turned them i anto a common 
graſs paſture. or zi guck; 

There is no doubt "i this 4 is a Ros 
occefiry; precaution, and if duly attended 
to, would render every other operation, or 

Vol. II. 
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medicine ineffectual. However, leſt thro 
neglect, ignorance or accidentjcattle ſhould 
break into clover; it is abſolutely nee 
oor: a cure ſhould be pointed out. 
b believe my reader will admit that the 
ee ſtep to a cure in any cafe, is to know 
the diſeaſe; and the cauſe of it; this * 
make the cure more certas. 

Now we find that the cauſe of thi ma- 
Foils is by ſuddenly over-filling the neck 
gut, which ſwells, and os all the vent 
ny 19 5 throat, or windpipe. 

This over preſſure cloſes me . ad 
3 them from playing; upon which 
it puts a final ſtop to the circulation of the 
blood through all the veins. 
When this loſes its ROO it immedi 
_ cools, and thickens. 

Therefore in this caſe; every Py mink 
be very quick, as delay will put it out of 
che power of medicine to reileveQ. 

Ihe firſt thing is to open a vein, the 
next to make an inciſion with a knife in 
the flank, about three inches from the hin- 
der rib, as near the hip bone as can be, not 

5 3 OO; 
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to enter into the fleſh; there is no danger 
can enſue from this, provided you keep 
high enough up. not to touch the en- 
mails. weed and 5 

Put a quill in the orifice to keep it open; 
while this is doing, warm a quart of milk; 
and put into it half a pound of treacle, 
an ounce of anniſeed, and a table ſpoon- 
ful of ſweet oil; mix all together, and 
give it as a gliſter, this will nouriſſ the 
entrails, and keep warm and alive the 
blood, e a nnen can Ws recover- 
ed. 

If a Zulter at this fore cannot be got, 
mp an onion, mix with it butter and 
pepper, and put it up the fundament, it 
will cauſe an attraction, and a heat: pour 


ſome ſweet oil or quick. ſilver down che 


throat, which will help to force a pals ge 
for the wind an 6.297 RL] 
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YOME os object to che ting! of 
clover, the firſt winter after it is ſown, 
believing it to weaken the; crop, but, on 
the contrary, I believe it ſtrengthens it; 
for as clover grows amongſt corn, it is 
drawn up weak and tender, by its warm 
ſituation of being ſurrounded by the crop, 
and when a tall weak plant of this ſort, 
comes to be ſuddenly expoſed, it is a won- 
der if the delicacy of its conſtitution can 
bear the ſudden change without a ſhock; 
therefore not fit to encounter with the 
inclemency of a winter. 

I look upon it to be much better to 
eat off this weak aſpiring top, by which 
means it makes the root ſtrike down- 
wards, grow ſtrong and incorporate with 
the ſoil and earth; the top alſo will ſend 
forth freſh ſhoots, more of them, and of 
a firmer texture or Kind, 
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To 8 myſelf of this, I once di- 
vided a field of clover into two parts, one 
of which 1 ate in common with the reſt 
of the ſtubbles, the office OY not Eat at 
all till May. 

The part I ate, I fonts be a a 
deal ranker or thicker ſet on the ground 
than the other; and I obſerved that the 
leaves of the clover that were not eaten, 
turned yellow witli the mn and . az 
yr. er 

In this caſe, as in . renden 
ſpeaks for itſelf, that it is better to take 
off a fickly;, tender, weak part or fibre, 
than to let it die away, and thereby com- 
municate its ſtate of W e to che 
main 1 ere; 
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On Lucerne, ts voice ond: ae 
3 the method eee * va . 
n , Ge. | 

ro | F Aol bf, 
| "A LUCERNE, ſo called e went 
but Lucerne by the Engliſh; is a ve» 
ry profitable graſs, and particularly where 
the climate is hot, and the land light and 
ſandy, or gravelly and rocky 
It is an excellent food, either as her- 
bage or hay; but its greateſt perfection is 
for ſoiling of cattle, which makes it of 
great ſervice in ſome parts of England, 
where there are few incloſures, and where 
graſs land is ſcarce; inſomuch that the 
farmers have no place whereon to turn 
their cattle, except on bare commons al- 
ready over-ſtocked, or tether them on the 
end of a ridge of corn, in an open corn 

town-field, ſuch as is deſcribed in vol. I. 
I fay in ſuch places, I know not any 

graſs-crop that would turn out to a great- | 


* 
\ } | J 
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er advantage, on be more uſeful to a far · 
mer; for in ſuch places, let a man's ſlock 
of cattle be ever ſo great, he cannot lay 
his land down for paſturage let his incli- 
nation be ever ſo much for it: as ſuppoſ. 
ing the town-fields to be four or five hun- 
dred acres, he will not yet have above 
two or three ridges in a place; he is there 
fore obliged to concur. with his neigh- 
bours in the point of farming, not hav- 


ing it in his power to lay his land out 


for grazing; but as there are ſcarce any 
perſons in the ſaid towns, but what have 


ſmall! fields; or crofts, therefore might 


ſow- lucerne om their ridges: in the open 


fields, and keep what number of cattle 


they pleaſe, by ſoiling them in their croft; 
and à great advantage they would have 
in ſaving the dung too, a very material 
conſideration in theſe corn countries. 

The caſe in Ireland however, is quite 
different, as there are few who hold land, 
but who have it cloſed to themſelves; 
therefore tliey ſeldom want graſs in ſum- 


mer, and conſequently need not plow up 
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their lands for that purpoſe. Moreover 
the lands of Ireland —_— given 

to, graſs. 2.14; 

Therefore in this 1 1 1 upon 
er to be, by much, the better crop; 
for though it does not laſt ſo long in the 
ground, yet it laſts long enough to ſee 
the matural graſs up; and what is it we 
ſow artificial graſs feeds for, but to ſup- 
ply the defect of this, or rather to keep 
the land in profit till the natural graſs 
recovers its root, which, has; been dama- 
ged or deſtroyed by long tillage. 1 

Further, lucerne is not ſo early a ſpring 
as clover; for, if we conſider, that it is the 
ſun we may thank for nouriſhing the 
earth, and who makes her ſend forth her 
early ſpring; and it is unqueſtionably the 
ſurface that firſt feels the warmth. there 
of; therefore, any vegetable that roots 
ſhallow, or horizontally, will make the 
earlieſt ſhoot; conſequently lucerne muſt 
have the more backward ſpring, as it 
ſtrikes a great deal deeper than the clo- 
ver, therefore feeds in a colder climate. 
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chrough the god. 1, am ſttoniy Wgpi: 
nion, that nothing in nature improves 


K would. an — that ders 
* Vetter chanqnce 5 
root ſpreadin g more large nd plentiful 


land equat to the root of clover; for if it 


onlMie#rt year, plow ] it up, and the 


furrow or ſod will be a per 
and after ſaid plowing, the root fot rots, 
and becomes the fineſt mature upon 


earth; but this we cannot ſay for lucerne, 


for thou gh what root thereſis may make 
good manure, yet it does not, ſpread, or 
produce half ſo much roof in the ſod, be- 
cauſe it ſtrikes downwards like a-parſhip, 
therefore a great. x deal of it Lge; too 8 
to be raiſed by, the 'plow! 1 0 


are, firſt 1 in y jelding a plentiful produce, 
though, ſowed ift fandy, gi 
rocky ground, provided it be 1 5 tole- 


el perfectibns of Jucerne 


Welly or 


* 


rably rich, and finely tilled: the next is 


for ſoiling cattle, which, as I hinted be- 


fore, is uſeleſs in Ireland, or moſt inclo- 
ed countries; as I . think any one 
. II. : Q- * 
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would be at the expenee of men to cut 
and carry ſoil to his cattle, when he has 
good paſture helds for them to run in 
and help themſelves; beſides, cattle never 
thrive ſo well when penned up in a ſmall 
| paſture, as when _ have room to rake 
over. irn * 

in ſhort, there are Gn many arguments 

in ſupport of clover being a better and 
more ſuitable crop than lueerne, eſpecial- 
ly for the lands and climate of treland, 
the north of England, and Scotland; that, 
on experience, it muſt nn be n 
to have the preference. » 

Every farmer, however, is _ beſt 
judge what ſort of land he has, or fitua- 
tion he is in, and accordingly may ſuit 
his crop thereto. When a perſon hears 
two tales, though he be a ſtranger to 
the affair, yet he may give a ſhrewd gueſs 
which is the moſt reaſonable og "HEAP to 
ane his purpoſe. 1 

Lucerne requires a deep all; and tho 
the ſeed muſt be thinly covered, when 
ſown, yet the land muſt be prepared by 
"© f — 19 
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deep plowing, as the root ſtrikes deep. 

It is neceſſary the land have a good 
ſammer-fallow; when the corn is fown 
and harrowed, ſow the lucerne, and har- 
row once in a place, with the harrow 
turned the wrong end foremoſt; and when 
the corn is come up, roll it. 

If che lucerne be intended for farn- 
mer-paſture or meadow, ſow it in the 
broad-caſt way, and in order to ſow it e- 
ven, ſow it twice in a place. Take no 
more in your hand than you can hold 
between one finger and thumb, and on a 
ridge that is twelve feet broad, make 
three caſts; this will ſow at the rate of 
four pounds to an Engliſh acre, at ſixteen 
ounces to the pound, and five yards and 
a half to the perch, and ſo in oor 
for the Scotch and Iriſh \acre. 

I the lucerne be intended for Giling 
cattle, it is by much the beſt to ſow it in 
drills, viz. two drills at eight inches aſun- 
der, and then an interval of three feet, 
and then two drills more, and another 
interval of three feet; and ſo on * the 
piece you intend to ſow, 
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It may appear to farmers that are ſtran- 
ey to the drill huſbandry, that it is a 
very nice affait, and not to be done with- 
out the expence and nicety of a drill plow ; 
nor did I ever read any inſtructions that 
directed it to be done by any other way ; 
but be aſſured there is nothing more eaſy, 
for a common plow will make a very 
good ſhift, when mana 3 in the allow. 
ing manner, viz. 

Ihe land being. well e for the 
ſeed, if lucerne is to be ſown in drills, 
without a corn crop, begin to plow at one 
ſide of the field, and plow a furrow two 
inches deep, and eight broad, in this ſcat- 
ter the ſeed; then plow another furrow, 
in this ſow none, but in the next ſow an- 
other row; this leaves a ſpace of eight 
inches between the rows; then plow five 
more, and in the ſixth and eight ſcatter 
the ſeed; ſo go on, leaving five furrows 
unſown, and two ſown; this will leave 
room enough between the two rows in 
the wide interval, for the plow to go. 

As ſoon as the lucerne is above ground, 
go with the plow, and lay a little mould 
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at the ſtem of each row; and always 
when the weeds grow, plow a couple of 
furrows in the wide interval; which will 
kill the weeds, and fallow the ground, 
and give additional vigour to the plants: 
weed or hand-hoc in * narrow inter- 
Vals. 19 10 | | 

If lucerne is to be ort Wong. corn, 
it cannot be ſet in drills s above with 
the plow; therefore ſtretch a line at the 
ſame diſtances of forty eight inches to the 
wide interval, and eight to the narrow, 
and ſliake the ſeed along it, and harrow 
it in, as if it was ſown in the broad - caſt 
way; and as ſoon as the corn is cut, plow 
the wide intervals, and hand-hoe in the 
narrow ſpaces between the two drills. 

There can be nothing more eaſy than 
drilling and horſe-hoeing in the above 
manner, which may. anſwer the end by 
ſowing any ſort of grain, and particular- 
ly, wheat, beans, and peas. | | 

Inſtead of a drill-box, or. hopper which 
is uſed in plows, take a tin porringer, and 
punch three or four holes in the bottom, 
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in the nature of a cullender, juſt the ſize 
of the grain or ſeed you have to ſow; by 
ſhaking along the furrow, you may bring 
_ yourſelf to a tolerable degree of exactneſs, 
and ſwiftneſs too; for one man may ſow 
as faſt as a plow will go. 

The time to mow lucerne is when it 
beginning to flower. 

Avoid making the hay too green, for 
it will appear to be dry when it is not, 
therefore may give again, and damage, 
it being ſo full of ſap or juices. | 
When it is cut for foil, there is nothing 
more than to cut the oldeſt firſt. It may 
begin to be cut when ſix or eight inches 
high, and ſo contihue muede as it is 
I ee alte 1 
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Th moſt ſuitable Jands and climate for Lace, 
- with Remarks een &c. N 


OUGH ha a0 England, Scot- 
1 and Ireland are generally pret- 
ty good, and naturally giver to graſs, yet 
I dare venture to ſay that more than three 
fourths of all theſe kingdoms are not ow 
ey for lucerne. 

The farmer that propoſes to e 
this plant, muſt firſt duly conſider its na- 
ture; that it is a native of a warm climate, 
and that it has a long, groſs, tap- root, 
which runs perpendicular; therefore feeds 
chiefly from the under- ſtratum, perhaps 
at two or three feet deep. 

Then again, let him turn his eye on 
his land, and ſee if it be of a deep, rich 
ſoil; if the under-ſtratum be a loam, or 
| lime-ſtone gravel, or a deep loamy ſand, 
or a warm rich gravel, or a black hazel 
earth; if it be any one of theſe, he may 
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venture to ſow his lucerne thereon, pro- 
vided he plow deep, and till well. 

However, in moſt parts, I am afraid he 
will find, inſtead of the above, a ſtrong 
clay bottom, at about four or five inches 
deep, which is of a ſolid, cloſe, hungry 
nature, that will not admit the root of a 
plant to enter; nor has it any nouriſhment 
that a plant can feed upon without firſt 

being opened by tillage and the air. 

And what {till adds to the evil, is that 
it holds water like a diſh, will not let it 
ſink through, but keeps it ſwimming on 
the top amongſt the ſod, ſurface or upper- 
ſtratum all winter; ſo that if cattle tread 
thereon, it imately, e or poches 
to mortar. | 
Then certfigly. ach i cannot be 
ſuitable for a plant of ſuch a tender na- 
ture, and which ſceks its nauriſhment ſo 
deep. 1 

In ſuch land clover has the idvanta ge; 
as it requires not ſo deep land, becauſe 
the root runs horizontally, and en near 
the warm ſurface. 


128 
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A farmer ſeeing the nature of the plant, 
and the land ſuitable thereto, may ſquare 
his affairs accordingly, in ſuitin, g Proper 
crops to proper land. R 

A voluminous writer tells us, that the 
lands of England are more ſubject to run 
to natural graſs than any other country 
whatever; inſomuch, ſays he, that it is 
with great labour and expence we can 
keep it from getting head of the lucerne, 
and ſpoiling the crop. * Fa. 

This I grant is the . and this 0 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that in general, lu- 
cerne is not ſo valuable in theſe grafly 
countries as in dry, hot ſai Wy. countries ; 
where natural graſs, or att Loches plant 
that roots ſhallow is burnt ; 

Buy ſaid author's expreſſigg Fdgland to 
be the moſt graſſy country, I ſuppoſe he 
was a ſtranger to Ireland, or he muſt have 
excepted it; and why it ſhould be ſo is ea- 
ſy accounted for, as it is occaſioned by the 
moiſtneſs of the climate, and the coldneſs 
of the ſoil, peculiar to this Kingdom. It 
has a cold clay ſole, and intermingled here 

Vol. II. R 
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and there with lotighs, lakes, moraſſes or 
bogs, the damp from which is exhaled by 
the ſun, therefore ſoftens the air, and a- 
gain deſcends in thick miſts or fogs, hea- 
vy dews and ſmall rains, which always 
keep the land wet, the grafs green, and 
in a growing ſtate. The rain is never fo 
heavy as in England, but much more con- 
ſtant. a 4 « 
But England has few bogs, lakes or 
loughs in her, therefore the air is more 
clear and dry. The rains of England fall 
ſeldomer, but much heavier. Alſo the 
winter froſt, and the air is ſharper and 
All theſe conſiderations muſl 
ſhew that Ireland i is the melt graſſy coun- 
of of __ two. 
* 


* 
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CHAP. 3 | 


Ho ow to > manage wangen and its erke. 
YAINTFOIN, is 2 Sable graſs * 
particularly where land is rocky, 
gravelly; or ſandy; and thou gh, in gene- 
ral, clover is the beſt crop fox this climate, 
yet ſaintfoin may anſwer in ſome places 


very well, Where the land is ſubject to 
rocks and ſtones, which makes meadow 1 
very ſcarce, (tho the ſummer herbage is 
good and plentiful) as the ſoil. amongſt 


theſe. rocks is naturally good. where it 
can be cultivated fo as e to 
any tolerable tiltn. 

On ſuch ſow aintfoin, nd if the ſoil 
be ever ſo ſcanty, it willftrike 1 into every 
{mall nich or crevice, and ſeek its nouriſh- 
ment very deep, where no.other-graſs will 
live, or indeed, can get a footing. 


* 


©1 
* 


It is alſo good for ſoiling cattle, but in 


this lucerne has the advantage, asgt is of 
A | 
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a quicker growth, and leſs ſtagnated with 
cutting; but, as I before obſerved, this is 
of little ſignification to Ireland, as it a- 
bounds with good ſummer herbage. 

It is winter feeding that we are to con- 
ſider, as alſo to keep the land in full pro- 
fit till the return of natural graſs, after 
long tillage; and this is beſt effected by 
the two graſſes, clover and ſaintfoin; clo- 
ver for the wet and ſmootheſt land, and 
ſaintfoin for the . rocky, c or more 10. 
ny parts thereof. PO * 
As 1 have, in a few words, given the 

virtues. of ſaintfoin, I ſhall not make a 
long chapter on che management thereof; 
as there is littic ) 

tween" the raiſing f faintfoin and lucerne, 
or clover. , WE? 

Saintfoin m * be Wen eller that 
clover, or lucerne, as it is in leſs danger of 
being Hurt by the froft. The land muſt 
be well tilled, whether it be ſown alone, or 
among corn: if it be ſown amongſt corn 

in the broad-caſt method, harrow the 


| 0 alten. N 
ground once in a place, after the corn 18 
ſown, before the ſaintfoin is ſowvn. 

This will make the ground a little le- 
vel, that it may not be buried too deep in 
places. Vet as it is a large huſky ſeed, it 
muſt have a covering, or it will not grow; 
but, by being harrowed in when the land 
is pretty rough, it will be all ſufficiently 
COTTON you ided it be e 2 
ter. 4 1 . . 

I it be n drills dons * corn, 
firetch a line and ſcatter: the ſeed along 
it, leaving intervals, the broadeſt about 
three feet, and the narroweſt . np inch- 
es; as directed for lucerne. 

If it be ſown by itſel et muſt * gor 
into the ground by the rſt of March. 

Some will fow it at Migfelmas, but I 
do not think this a good time, for it will 


not be a great deal earlier, beſides, a ſevere 
winter may hurt it; and it is further to 
be conſidered, that by keeping it out of 
the ground till ſpring, the ground can be 
winter- fallowed, which will add "adi 
to the fertility thereof, 


N ſown in dil and alone, ſow 
it in every ſixth and eight furrow, as di- 
rected for lucerne; but have a care, not to 
| cover it above an inch deep, at the moſt. 
Four buſhels of ſeed is generally uſed to 
an acre in the broad caſt, but half a buſhel 
in the drill way, is full e Aar an 
Engliſh acre. 
. Lay up the ſainfoin * * about hs 

firſt of March, and it will be in bloſſom 
about the firſt of June; when it is full in 
flower, it is time to mow it; manage it in 
making, as clover. Obſerve in eating it 
with ſheep, not to eat it too near, which 
will damage the root, and put it in dan- 
ger of rotting, if they enter upon the head 
of the root; it is alſo dangerous to turn 
large cattle ini a crop of ſaintfoin, till it 
is well eftablithed in the ground, as they 
will be apt to tread it . * ſpoil the 
plants. 

The beſt method to manage ſaintfoin 
is to mow the firſt year, and caution the 
ſcythes-man, not to cut too near. 


On Sn. 2535 
Wh The next year ſheep may very well be 
fed. on it, and after this it may be paſtur- 
ed or mov at the farmer's diſcretion, as 
the roots, by this time, will be well eſta- 
blithed. a 
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On R ye-grafſe, Its perfeftion and management, 
YE-graſs4s a native of our own king- 
doms: its quality is ſuch, that it will 
grow in almoſt any kind of land: In cold 


clay, or wet land, it flouriſhes greatly ; , 


will alſo grow well on high, dry, or ſan- 
dy land; which 1s very extraordinary, as 
the oppoſite extremes are ſo great. 

It 15 not nice, for it will grow amongſt 


any ſort of graſs; it will alſo incroach a- 


mongſt corn, but while it is ſtealing its 


footing there, it is deemed.a weed, amd is 


known by the name of darnel. It flou- 
riſhes greatly culture, and will grow 
to the height 0 our feet, upon good land. 
The ſeed alſo grows large in proportion, 
and full of meal. | 
There are two ſorts, one called droke, 

and the other darnel, in Latin, lolium. 
They are both of nearly the ſame quali- 
ty: there is no knowing the ſeeds aſun- 


On Ryegraſe. „ 
der, they are ſo nearly alike; the droke 
has a little larger or fuller grain, and I 
think is ſomething more delicate in its 
growth, for it generally flouriſhes beſt in 
tilled ground, amongſt corn. It produces 

a far greater head of ſeed than darnel. 
ire counted a hundred and thirty five 
ſeeds in one ear. 

The ears of droke and darnel differ 
conſiderably.” That of darnel, or rye-graſs, 
grows cloſe to the ſtalk, in two rows; but 
droke has a ſpread, ragged head, of ma- 
ny branches of five or fix inches long, 
ſpreading. from the main ſtalk, . on the 
end of which branches the ſeed grows in 
bunches. 

| There is the ſame diſtinction to be ob- 
ſerved in common hay-graſs, as to the 
form of the ear; for ou he root, ftalk, 
and ſeed are nearly alike, yet the ears dif- 
fer, ſome having an ear like darnel, and 
others a looſe, open, ſpread ear, * 
droke. 

The greateſt virtues 4 rye· graſs are its 


early growth, and its good quality of 
. 
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growing on any ſort of land. Theſe two 
excellencies ſhould induce every farmer 
to provide himſelf with ſome of it. There 
is no farmer but would be glad of a piece 
of early graſs to feed lambs on, or if he 
had not lambs, to turn in his cows that 
are generally dropping their calves in the 
ſpring, which would be greatly forward- 
ed in their milk. 3 

It is alſo excellent feeding for recruit- 
ing calves and foals, who have hardly e- 
ſcaped the ſeverity of the winter. 

In ſhort, a few acres of rye-graſs would 
be of more value to a farmer, than he can 
well conceive; and when his natural graſs 
paſture comes to a head, he may lay up 
his artificial graſs-land for hay, and not 
doubt of a good crop. Rye-graſs is alſo 
wholeſome feeding to mix among clover- 
ſeed when ſown, as it will help to prevent 
cattle from hoving. 

However, though I have ſaid fo much 
in ſetting forth the advantages of rye- 
graſs; yet it 1s not without its fault, and 
this is, its being an impoveriſher of land, 

I 
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though not in a very great degree; for a 
crop of rye-graſs, with the land laid down 
in heart, will hold goed for ten or e 
years. 

Jour beſt oeconomy is to mow it one 
year, and graze it another, alternately; 
and though it may be its property to re- 
duce land a little, I do not think a farmer 
can ſow a better crop, provided he does 
it with diſcretion, and ſows it on his 
ſtrongeſt wet clay land, or where clover 
will not ſucceed ſo well. | 

But where clover will thrive, it is ſure- 
ly preferable to all other artificial her- 
bage; and if I recommend rye-gralſs, it is 
only for- about five or ten acres in a hun- 
dred, to be applied chiefly for ſprin nad 
=_—_ 
The culture of rye-grilfs is very ſimple | 
and eaſy. It may be ſown amongſt corn 
with any ſort of graſs-ſeed, or by itſelf, 
as there is no doubt of its growing. 
If it be ſown with clover and barley, 
which is the beſt management, ſow two 
buſhels on an Engliſh acre, but if it be 

8 2 
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ſown alone, four buſhels is the comple- 
ment, and ſo in properiing for an Iriſh or 
Scotch acre. 

The old broad caſt way is the beſt to 
ſow it in, for which chuſe a calm day, 
leſt it ſhould blow on heaps as the ſeed 
is light. It may be ſown with the corn, 
for it will take as much harrowing, being 
a light ſeed. Neither is there much fear 
of burying it too deep: and yet i wil 
grow if it lie above ground. 

Where graſs-land of any fort is too 
thin, rye-graſs, or white hay-ſeeds, may 
be ſown on the ſurface, and rolled, and 
they will grow the firſt rain. By 

The greateſt care muſt be taken to mow 
rye-graſs in the proper ſeaſon; if no re- 
gard be paid to the ſeed. 
The time to ow it is at the firſt ſhoot- 
ing of the ear, when it is full of ſap; but 
if it be for ſeed, let it ſtand till. the car 
begins to turn brown. There is a medi- 
um however, to be uſed between both, 
and that is to mow it when the ear is 
full, but the ſeed not above half ripe; by 


of - 
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this a good deal of juices are catched in 
the ſtalk, and the ſeed ripens and hardens 
as the hay is making. 

The ſeed will be ſmall but ſound, and 
will grow very well; it muſt be threſhed 
like corn to takè the ſeed out. An Engliſh 
acre may produce upwards of thirty bu- 
ſhels of ſeed. - | 
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CHA P. XXII. 
The perfedt and W hea y Burnt. 


T HE dd is obli gel to one Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Roque, who has for ma- 
ny years laſt paſt, been a farmer near 
London, but is a native of France. I men- 
tion his place of abode, becauſe the lands 
and climate near London, differ greatly 
from thoſe in Ireland, Scotland, and the 
north of England. 

In 1761 was the firſt time that this plant 
was cultivated for the uſe of cattle, it is a 
pimpernell, and commonly cultivated for 
ſallad, has a ſmell very like green cucum- 
ber; its ſeed is rough, like ſpinage, and 
much about the ſame ſize, its ſhape is a 


triangular oblong; the plant never grows 


high, being of a ſpreading creeping na- 
ture, and has a very buſhy top; it alſo 
has a long root, and runs perpendicular, 
therefore requires a deep ſoil. Mr. Roque's 
account of it is as follows: 


© teas tas 
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Says he, it muſt be ſown on ſandy or 
gravelly ground, and the longeſt drought 
will not hurt it, it alſo will either grow 
or keep green all winter; it will grow to 
about half a yard long in the winter half. 
year; it may be mon twice in the ſum- 
mer, and will produce two crops of ſeed; 
it may be fed all winter with ſafety from 
killing the plants; ſheep muſt not be al- 
lowed to crop it too cloſe, leſt they da- 
mage the root. 

The ſeaſpn for ſowing it is Sn Fe- 
bruary to July. ſt will bear tranſplantin g. 
but it muſt be ſown the broad-caſt way; 
it muſt alſo be trenched two or three 
ſpades deep, but take Care, ſays he, not 
to turn up dead ground. 

Sow twelve pounds of ſeed on an En- 
gliſh acre; harrow the ground before ſow- 
ing, and lightly after; when the ſeed is 
ripe, threſh it between wet and dry, the 
hay is very good feeding for all ſorts of 
cattle. 

He ſays, that if it be laid up for mea- 
dow, in May, it will be ready to cut for 
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feed the beginning of july. If it be mon 
for hay, (having no regard to the ſeed) 
it will bring three crops in a year, and 
muſt be cut for hay, juſt before it begins 
to flower; it muſt be made for hay like 
any artificial graſs. 1 | 

Such is Mr. Roque's account of burnet ; 
and as he has a right to know better than 
any other perſon, being the firſt introdu- 
cer, I ſhall neither add nor ann from 
his experience. 

However, I cannot belß Gn g notice, 
that if we cannor raife burnet to perfec- 
tion without digging two or three ſpades 
deep, (as he directs) I am afraid the ex- 
pence will over. balance the profit, ſince 
an acre of ground by ſuch digging or 
trenching, and that only once over, will 
coſt about ſix pounds, beſides ſeed, ma- 
nure, land- rent, and all other expences. 
Again, if we be to take care, and not turn 
up any dead ſoil, we muſt not go above 
five or ſix inches deep, becauſe in fact, all 
that lies below the upper-ſtratum, or corn 
mold, is dead earth, till it is turned up 
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to the air, and incorporated with manure 


or roots of ſome ſort or other, for theſe 
are the principles that muſt enliven, fer- 
ment, and bring it to an active body, for 
till then it is a dead one. 

So that in fflort, I cannot tell what ſort 
of ſoil Mr. Roque expects us to work in. 
except in garden-mould, whoſe upper- 
ſtratum or ſurface, is kept two or three 
feet deep by conſtant trenching. 

1 rather think he ſhould have told us 
to take care, and not throw up the under- 
ſtratum, except it can be done with ſafe- 
ty, not to hurt or ſpoil the corn mould, 
which it certainly muſt do, if it be a hun- 
gry, cold, red clay, or ramill. If this be 
the caſe, as doubtlels it is, the farmer 
muſt firſt examine how deep the ſtaple of 
his land is, and fix upon that which ſuits 


it beſt, being the good deep ſort; it is true 


a ſtrong clay bottom may be made to an- 
ſwer for it, but it muſt be by Ne of 
labour and manure. 


- Þ 
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C H A P. XXIII. 
On diſterent kinds of Manure... 


A TR. Tull teils us (and very warmly 

ſupports his aſſertion) that dung is 
a uſeleſs article to a farmer, particularly 
in corn-land, and recommends tillage be- 
fore it; but daily experience tells us, he 
was in ſome degree miſtaken; for though 
I admit, and am as clearly ſatisfied, as he 
could be, that plowing will enrich or fer- 
tilize land to a great pitch; yet, 1 am well 
convinced, that dung, manure, or com- 
poſt of any ſort, which bears a propor- 
tion of ſalts or fertilizing ſulphurs, will | 
cauſe a fermentation, by adding to, and 
mixing with the falts of the air, and 
therefore doubtleſs it adds to enriching 
the ſoil. * 7414 
Again, though reaſon ſpeaks ſo much 
in favour for enriching the ſoil by plow- 
ing, and though Mr. Tull, and all the au- 
thors in the world were to make it as 
3 
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plain as one and one makes two, that til- 
lage is ſufficient to make poor land rich 
enough to bring onions (as it will) yet 
nine tenths of the farmers would not fol- 
low it, and though a farmer may give 
his land a goed drefling, fit for any crop 
by twelve plowings, at about thirty ſhil- 
lings expence; yet he would rather be- 
ſtow three or four pounds an acre in ma- 
nure to put thereon. So blind is man to 
his own intereſt, particularly if it lead out 
of the old road. 

For my part, I am of Mr. Tull's, and 
ſeveral other authors opinion, therefore 
{hall not manure corn-land, but enrich 
that, by plowing, and lay the manure up- 
on graſs-land; where reaſon tells us it is 
of the moſt uſe for ſeveral reaſons. 

Firſt, becauſe graſs-land lies in a cloſe 


ſolid body, therefore is deprived of the 


enriching qualities of the air which plow- 
ed land enjoys or receives every time it 
is turned up. 

Secondly, it nouriſhes the roots of graſs, 
and ſuppreſſes or retards the growth of 
moſs. 
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Thirdly, it is obſervable, that manure 
always ſinks, therefore if it be laid on 
when in tillage, it is an equal chance, but 
one half of it will be loſt, becauſe, what 
the plow turns to the bottom of the fur- 
row, ſtill keeps ſinking lower and lower, 
till it get out of the reach of the plow to 

5 5 
turn up, or plant to feed upon; but on 
the other hand, when it is laid on the 
graſs, or lay-land, it drains through the 
ſurface in its paſſage, ferments with, and 
lightens and opens the earth, and makes 
it rich and mellow. | | 

Fourthly, dung in particular, breeds 
weeds, flies, worms, &c. which cauſes 
ſmut and mildew. 

All theſe reaſons | muſt appear very 
plain and obvious to a farmer's under- 


ſtanding, and which I would have him 


to bear in mind, and when he reads over 


the following liſt of manures, he may 


the more eaſily determine with himſelf, 


how to adapt this, or that to its proper 


ſoil, or part of huſbandry, according as it 
ſuits his convenieney for carriage and 
cheapneſs. 
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Axre thing that has the moſt ſalts or 
nitre, is the richeſt manure, and 
therefore a leſs. bulk is required to be laid 
on the land. | 

As for inſtance, ſome ſort of marl re- 
quires to be laid nearly as thick as the 
plow goes, and-others not much thicker 
than lime, being ſo ſtrong, that were too 
much laid on, it would overpower or de- 
{troy the land, to ſuch a degree, that no- 


thing would grow well for two, or three 


years after. Marl will laſt longer in the 
ground than any other manure. I have 
known land which has given fifteen good 
crops running, after being well marled. 


Few farmers but what may know 


which is the beſt manure, and the eaſieſt 
come at, according to theiwown ſituation, 
therefore ſhall leave them to judge for 
themſelves, which ſuits their purpoſe or 
ſituation beſt, 

Horſe and cow dung is good almoſt 
tor every ſort of meadagy-land, but I do 
not approve of it for Corn; the former 
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is the hotteſt in nature, therefore muſt (to 
chuſe) be laid on the coldeſt land; every 
one knows beſt what condition his land 
is in, whether rich or poor, for thereto i it 
muſt be ſuited in quantity. 

Pidgeon-dung 1s a very rich manure, 
and will bear land-carriage better than 
moſt others, as a little will go a great 
way. In England it will fell from ten to 
thirteen pence per buſhel, forty of which 
will give an Engliſh acre a good dreſſing 
it muſt be ſown upon the ground, and 
harrowed in with the grain, by the way 
of a top dreſſing, it will be found to en- 
rich the land two or three crops. 

Thoſe that would make the moſt of a 
pidgeon-houſe, ſhould ſpread over the 
floor, every ten days, three or four buſhels 
of aſhes, which will help to keep the 
pidgeon-dung from caking together, and 
make it ſpread even, and go farther. 

Hen or fowls dung, of all forts, ſhould 
be mixed with aſhes, for the above reaſon. 

Little-houſe dung is one of the richeſt 
of manures, but the leaſt regarded, on ac- 
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count of its ſoft, ſtinking, nauſeous qua- 
lity; but this is eaſily cured by throwing 
a ſufficient quantity of roch -· lime into 
the little-houſe, which will dry it to ſuch 
a conſiſtence, that it will ſpread as well 
as aſhes, and have no diſagreeable ſmell. 
Ihirty buſhels will ſpread an Engliſh 
acre, harrow it in with the corn by way 
of a top dreſſing, or ſpread it on in Fe- 
bruary for a heat crop. 

Soot is a rich manure for any kind of 
land. Writers differ greatly in their opi- 
nion, whether coal or wood - ſoot be the 
richeſt or beſt, but this is throwing words 
to the wind, as no one will change his 
fuel for the ſake of the difference in the 
ſoot; the matter is ſo. trifling, that it is 
not worth entering into any particulars 
about. Soot is ſoot, and he that lays ſix- 
teen buſhels on an Englith acre, of any 
ſort of ſoot, gives his land a good dreſ- 


ling, and leſs will not do: it muſt be har- 
rowed in with the corn, by the way of a 


top dreſſing, or it may be ſpread after the 


corn comes up, and it will r red 
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worms alſo. It will do very well for mea- 
dow, provided it be laid on juſt after the 

hay is got off: it will laſt five or fix years 
ſo as to anſwer for crops. 
Aſhes is another good manure for a 
crop or two, and particularly for turnips, 
as turnips from burn-beating are the 
| ſweeteſt and beſt of all others. 
Aſhes are raiſed by ſeveral means, and 
from various principles Some by burn- 
beating, others from our conſtant firing, 
ſuch as coal, turf, or wogd; the richeſt 
of theſe is wood: the next in value is turf, 
and the worſt of the three is coal; tho 
between turf and coal there is no mate- 
rial difference; all ſorts of aſhes loſe much 
of their ſtrength by being thrown out of 
doors to get wet; they wilt, laſt in the 
ground two crops. * . | 

A hundred and ſixty pulbets of wood- 

aſhes, and two hundred and twenty of ei- 
ther turf or coal-is the due for an Iriſh 
acre; and ſo in proportion for an Engliſh 
one; they muſt be harrowed in, but if 
for wheat land, it is beſt to ſpread them 
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by way of a top-dreſling in February. 
Burnt clay, or backs of ditches, is an- 
other forced manure, and will bring one 
good crop; about three hundred and twen- 
ty buſhels on an Iriſh acre, being two bu- 
ſhels to each ſquare perch, will give land 
a tolerable good dreſſing: this muſt be 
harrowed in with the corn, as ſo much 
carriage going on wheat would ſpoil it. 
Now. I come to treat of the mother of 
all manures, namely, ſalt; for every ſort 
of manure is higher or lower in value; 
according to the ſalts it produces; and e- 
very ſort of manure is proportioned to the 
land according to the quantity of ſalts or 
nitre it is thought to have in it, and not 
to the bulk. "IEP 
Formerly falt was thought to be 2 an im- 
poverither of land, but experience has 
taught wiſdom ; it is now found to be o- 
therwiſe, provided it be duly#proportioned 
to the ſtate the land is in, and mixed to 
mollify it as follows, viz. 
Take ſix buſhels o ſalt, ſix buſhels of 
lime, and fix buſhels of dry aſhes, mix all 
Vol. II. U Is 
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together, let them lie ſome time to incor- 
porate together, then ſpread: them. on the 
land, and harrow them id with the ſeed; 
this is a ſufficient dreſſing for an Engliſh 
acre; for it is better to repeat it, than to 
150 too much on at once. 4.4 
By being thus mixed, one thick in- 
conpeates and mollifies the other; ſalt in 
itſelf is rather too ſevere and harſh in its 
nature, and if laid toohick on, might 
prove of bad conſ equence; whereas, if con- 
veyed into the earth by a ſoapy ſmooth 
method, wall prove the very enricher the 
earth wants, to ſend forth vegetation; this 
will laſt for three cro oss. 
I am convinced, if a farmer was to mix 
ſalt with any ſort of earth or manure} 
11 5 and let it he long enough to incorporate, 
FU he might lay it on thinner in bulk, in 
Proportion to the ſalts it contained, and 
he would ſind his ends in ſo doing. 
Sea-weeds, ſhells, fiſh, ſea- water, ſea- 
ſand, all theſe bear a proportion of 
ſalts or nitre, therefore muſt be eſteem- 
ed a manure, though ſuch will not laſt 
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more than two years in a tillage crop. 
Old rags, rotten ſticks, or in ſhort, any 
thing will maße manure, that will rot 
or putrify, for hy ſuch comes on a fer- 
mentation with the earth; and by cro y- 
ſing nature in any caſe, makes it work, = 
ferment, and divide the particles of each 
other. Even taking one piece of ſoil ten 
or fifteen perches from its native ſpot, and 
mixing it with Ahother piece in the ſame 
field, will- ſet it a working, ſo that one 
will, help the other in fertility. © + 
Lime is a manure known by every one, 
though but few know ri ghtly how to pro- 
portion it to the land, as ſome land will 
require more by twenty buſhels an acre 
than others; and on the other hand, a 
hundred buſhels of ſome lime will be 
ſtrong, and give the land as good a dreſ- 
ſing as an hundred and thirty of others. 
A farmer muſt conſider all theſe circum- 
ſtances Before he can be a thorough judge 
how to dreſs his land properly: he muſt 
obſerve, that the deeper the Horn mold 
is, che more lime it takes to enrich it; 
U 2 
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and indeed thiis' is the caſe with all 
f ſors of manures, therefore he muſt bear 
this in mind; it will 4 . or nine 
years. 4 6 
An hundred ani a ky buſhels 8. 
one on every ſquare perch, is ſufficient for 
the worſt land in England at one drefling3 
but if the lime be ſtronger than common, 
lower the quantity 30 or 40 buſhels: the 
ſtrength of the lime iMknown by the 
quantity of ſand it contains; for ace 
greet or ſand, the weaker it is. 
The way to try hme-ſtone 1s Pin: - 
ping a little agua-fortis on every ſtone, 
that is likely, and if it hiſſes and, froths, 
it will make lime, but it will take no 
more effect on any other ſort of ſtone thay 
water Woulc. 
Lime is one of my f eurite manures, 
as I have ſeen it work miracles, and if 
properly managed by Propaggien, never 
fails its proprietor.” —_— 
Ihe beſt way to try mar], Anne tone 
gravel, &c. is with vinegar: take a glaſs 
of vinegar, into which put a little marl 
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or lime: ſtone gravel, and if it be good, it 
will work up, froth, and fly in ſparks O- 
ver the glaſs likgychampaign, and make 
a noiſe like newi harm; ; but if the earth 
be poor, the vinegar will take no effect, 
but the earth will fall to the bottom with- 
out life or motion, and the vinegar will 
be fine above 1 fig 77 

Soaper's waſte. is a very good manure, 
about twen tens is JHGns 0 AP En. 
gliſh e gere. 

Large quantities a are made aſe of about 4 
_ Liverpgal, which is taken over, from Du- 
blin forghallaſt of ſhips. They generally 
ſell it for about three ſhillings a top: the 
land will receive benefit. from this dreſ- 
ſing for five or liggrops. FM 

Aſhes made. of weeds, for. the time it 
will laſt, is nearly as good 
be laid on land, and there are few far 
mers but, have plenty of it about their 
houſes but the way to make the moſt of 
them, is to dig them up by the roots, ahd 
take a ſod along with them; by this they 


will make a greater quantity of aſhes, and 
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the e roofs are fuller of ſalts than the top; 
this} is ſpent bythetirſt, thereforethe ſecond 
crop will not receive much benefit from 
. ; 


Forty buſhels will — ka? an Engliſh aces 
a good dreſſing; harrow them in with the 
grain, or they may be ſpread on green 
wheat any time in winter or {pring „1 Way 
of a top-dreſſing. 

= The compound of m Mares as follows, 

I have tried, and find tobe : a great enrich- 
er, and very cheap, vr... . 

Tanke eight buſhels of bay-ſalt, che like 

quantity of lime, and the like quantity of 

| » aſhes, mix all theſe together, and A 

1 lie, two or three days in a heap. 

ö If you intend it for cn land. throw up 

the corn- mold. in the middle of the field 

you intend 40 Mnure, to to the bulk of a- 

bout ſixty buſhels, with this mix the com- 

pound well, then clap it up cloſe in a 

heap, and turn it every week till you lay 

it on the land; the oftener o 

the better, as the air will aſſiſt che Ade. 

rent particles in working g or fermenting 

together. 
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If you provide it ſix or twelve months 
before it is wanted, the better and ſmooth- 
er it will be. Th is alſo to be applied as 
2,top dreſſing, ether to be harrowed in 
with the Fenn 0 over n or" 
in winter. G 

If you wodild 15 it on. lay land: mix 
it with backs of ditches, or the like, in 
the moſt convenient place for carria ge; 
the beſt ti 
ground is e eee but if corn- 
land, Harrow it in with the ſeed; this is 
a due quantity for an Engliſh acre. 

The expence in the midgle of England 
would be about twenty fillings. And 
me ground will be the becher or _ or 
four cross. 
p01 90971 18 Rm £ 3 od manure 


he ea. . on in \ a 


February L 

Sixty Wufhels is a _ Leſſing for an 
Engliſh 3 acre. It 1s particularly good to 
ſow on a crop of green heat, but if it 
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be ſown among ſpring-corn, it muſt be 
harrowed in along with the ſeed. - 
It will anſwer for ſand land, but in this 
caſe it ſhould be laid dn early in winter. 
This manure will not-laſt lon ger than 
two crops. 


On Hon Mono | 

18 is a nagnarelf Water, of a rich 
green, or blackiſh cello ; and few 
farmers in England but what have it near 
their houſe by way of horſe-ponds, and 
where cattle drink or ſtand to keep them 
from flies in ſummer, which byjtheir u- 
rine and dung is turned green or black, 
and made very rich; Mo where dunghills 
diſcharge hemſelves inte, as there is ge- 
ceptacle for ach near a houſe. 
11 am greatly ſurpriſed to ſee this valu- 
able manure made no uſe of in England, 
Ireland or Scotland; did the farmers know 
the value of it as well 2 „they would 

not have one gallon loſt. * 
In Germany and Flanders they- think 
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more ob it than they dojof Aa qun ghill, 
and will go and buy a pit of Land ma- 
nure, and carry it ſeveral miles. 1 
They make there little houſe dung in- 
to liquid manure. In ſhort, 1 1 know no 
manure that is more certain to - hh: one 
good crop than this. 
Ihe firſt time I tryed i it Was in water- 
ing a garden out of a horſe-pond where 
the dunghill.ggifped into; I found a ſedi- 
ment at the bottom, which I conſtantly, 
at t J was uſing it, kept ſtirring 
from che bottom, ſo as to raiſe all the ſe- 
diment or manure. ads 1 5 85 
Imeper uſed any athen 3 yet I had 4 
remarkable great garden crops; ſuch let- 
tice I never ſaw, m goſs lettice was like 
cabbages: I wage my Wall-fruit, ſuch 
I as peacheg, nectarins, aprigdcks, figs, vines, 
and cherries; and I never in my lite, ei- ; 

, thes had or ſaw, ſo great ,@gops. | 
v The next time I had an opportunity to 
d try it waz in gas manner, viz. 

It happened to be a dry ſummer, — 
K corn was dear, Which was the occaſion of 
Vor. II. X 
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many beggars} which, indeed, Ireland ne- 
ver wants, (for it was in Ireland) being 
naturlly of a charitable . diſ 1 I gave 
a good deal away. 0 
When ſturdy able beggars uſed to come, 
it was natural to aſk why they did not 
work; the anſwer was, they could get 
none. At this time I had little employ- 
ment for labourers, however J Was re- 
ſolved to ſtrike out ſome Work for them. 
I had a meadow: near. the houſe; which 
was burning by the heat of the. ſun, for 
it was a very hot ** e 86 110 
I got tubs that held about four e 
each, and agreed tO give every beg 
that ſaid he wanted work, 2 farthing for 
every tub of water ls carried out of a 
horſe- pond, and ſprgadyovcr the field; I 
kept the water n 85 ng, to ie 


all the mud I could. E n 
This ſchemg- noe two or three 
good ends, as far as it continued to take 
place. Firſt, it got the people a little mo- 
ney. Secondly, it raiſed me af exceed - 
ing good crop of hay. And thirdly, it ef- 
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fectually cleared che houſe of beggars; 
for it was ſoon reported, that if they came 
near my houſe, they would be made 
work; but as it proved, this was the worſt 
part of the ſtory, for they left me too ſoon; 
if they had ſtayed I ſhould have had a 
good crop of hay through the field, but 
they left me by the time an acre was ma- 
nured; it coft me between four and five 
ſhillings, but-#g60d many tubs werecar- 
ried gratis, for ſome'of them, if they had 
carried two or three tubs, if I turned my 
back, or went into the houſe, they threw 
down their veſſels, and ſneaked off with- 
aut aſking for their change. 

I would adviſe every gentleman or far- 
mer, to provide themſelves with a ſtanch 
pit, for this putþ6ſe; ſo ſituated as to re- 
ceive all the drippings of their dunghills, 
hog- yards, and d h e or the 
like. 

Fix a dogthead 3 in a cart, the hind part 
of which muſt be loweſt: incloſe the cart 
with botrds, and the hind board muſt be 
bored full of gimlet holes all the breadth 

X 2 
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of the body; the top of the hogſhead be- 
ing behind, let go the water, and the 
gimlet holes will divide it the breadth of 
the cart in the nature of a watering pag. 
Carry out your water in the firſt dry time, 
ſo the land will not cut; it is valuable for 
graſs or corn: broad wheels are propereſt 
for this wor K. „ ke 
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HE moſt deſirable ſtate of land, is 
that of a loamy clay, it is known 
in ſome parts in England by the name of 
warp-land; it is in a middling ſtate, nei- 
ther a binding clay, nor a looſe ſand, it is 
a mixture of both, but the clay is mot 
predominant, which ive reaſon it is cal- 
led a loamy clay; it is ef blueiſh greaſy 
colour; it is generally of a deep ſtaple, 
and if it be well tilled, ſcarce ever fails of 
bringing a good crop of any ſoft; no- 
thing can be ſown in it (ſuitable to the 
climate) but it will make flouriſ. 
Ihe next in value is that of a loamy 
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ſand; this is alſo a mixture of clay and 
ſand, but in this the ſand is moſt predo- 
minant, therefore the emphaſis, or ſtreſs 
af the word, is laid on ſand: this ſtaple of 
earth extends itſelf to that of haſel earth; 
for tho haiel earth and loamy ſand differ 
in name, its quality is nearly alike, only 
the lighter and opener it is, the more ſand 
is in the compound. 

Sometimes, indeed, the ſand is 8 
with a black, light, ſmooth earth, inclined 
to a turf, or peat mold; this is a light Wa- 
ter· haken earth, and lower in value, than 
if mixed with a ſtrong clay. 

In my travels through England I have 
often ſeen a farm, that one part was a 
ſtrong, tough, ohdurate clay, and another 


a light, blowing ſand; fo that, in fact, the 


two bodies, ſeparate, lie in a barren, uſe- 
leſs fate; if we lay dung upon the ſand, 
its looſe, open nature, ſoon admits the ſalts 
to drain through it, ſo that its virtue is 
not valuable more than-one crop or two; 
if we lay it on the tough clay, its par- 
ticles are too weak to adhere to it, or open 
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or divide the ſolid congealed body of clay, 
ſo as to work it by fermentation, and o- 
pen or divide it into ſmall particles with- 
out an immenſe quantity. 4 

And where there is ſo little laid on, as 
not to eſtabliſh itſelf into this conſolidat- 
ed body, or move it by fermentation, it 
melts away with every ſhower of rain that 
falls, and runs off by the ſurface, or pur- 
ges itſelf out of any vent · hole it can find. 

But if a coat of ſand was laid on the 
bed of clay, it would be ſure to make its 
way amongſt it, becauſe it is of a cutting, 
ponderous, ſearching nature, therefore it 
will divide the glutinous clinging body of 
clay into ſmall particles, which would cling 
or ſtick to every grain of 1 fand. 

The nature of the to. 1 mixing 
together thus, admitz, r rather opens a 
paſſage for the air to pefletrate amangſt it, 
ſo cauſe a fermentation; for nothing will, 
or can, ferment without air. N. 

It is the air that raiſes every ching to 
life and action, it is the air that is convey- 
ed into drink in the body of barm, that 
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makes the drink work, or ferment; this 
is the caſe in flour alſo, for by conveying 
the air among the flour by the means 
of the barm, cauſes a fermentation, for 
barm is ſcarce,anyithing elſe but air; you 
ſee if you put new ale into bottles before 
it has purged itſelf of barm, or, more pro- 
perly f. n g, air, it 1. burſt the bot- 
tles d: S 
Dr if you drink arte N in the 
body of the drink, air into your own bel- 
ly, which you generally diſcharge foon 
after in a breach of wind. 19. 
- I mention theſe things to open the ide- 
as more fully to my reader, that he may 
know what I mgan by fermentation ; for 
if he do not open a paſlage'inth the body 
of clay with ſopne inſtrument or com- 
pound, ſo as to adinit, or make a paſſage 


for their to petifitare therein, to raiſe it 


to action hy fermenting, it will remain a 
dead unactive body, and if any ſeed hap- 
pen to be bound, or incloſed therein, it 
will never grow or — _ the earth 

is * to give it air. 4 
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Any ſort of ſeed chat contains an oily 
matter, ſuch as rape-ſeed; cabba ge-ſeed, 
rurnip-ſeed, ketlock- ſeed, muſtard- ſeed, or 
the like, will lie in the ground a thouſand 
years or more, and Will „ee rot nor 
5 mor till it gerair, . ys 47 

The oil es it from W and 
Prins it cannot without it be raiſed to ac- 
tion by fermentation, n ſuch ben 
tion cannot ariſeAvith 

This is evidently ene ae e- 
very day, for if we plo up a piece of lay 
land that has not been plowed for ſeve- 
ral generations, there is great odds, but 
upon being turned up, ſome of theſe oily 
ſeeds I mentioned will and it is e- 
vident that they would Hare . be- 
fore if they had air. «SS 
I mention: theſe d if gs to en 
neceſſary ir is to open hie earthher by 
tillage, or mixing different de dif- 
ferent natures together. 


And as we ſee that loam is 5 beſt 


ſort of corn mold, how eaſy is it to make 
à loam by mixing ſand and clay toge- 
mr? 
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If a field be a ſtrong clay, lay a cart- 
load of ſand upon 'every ſquare perch, 
and this will make a compound, or body 
of earth, commonly called loamy clay, be- 
cauſe clay 1s the predominant article. 

This will open, and divide the body of 
clay, the air will incorporate therewith, 
and bring on a fermentation, which will 
ſwell, - open, and reduce the earth to a 
friendly conſiſtence, which will admit the 
roots of plants to-incorporate or ſearch a- 
mong it for their food. 

Suppoſe a field be ſand, it is of little 
uſe perhaps to its proprietor, as it will 
not feed either the roots of corn or graſs; 
that is, it is of too open a nature, and 
wants a flimy, ſmooth, glewyſubſtance, 
(ſuch as clay conſiſts of) among it, to u- 
nite the greety, pebbly particles of the ſand 
together, which before was each a caliſed 
hard ſeparate body, out of which iſſued 
no nouriſhment for plants, as the grain 
or ſtaple was too coarſe or large for the 
fine fibres of a root to feed upon; but 
when clay is introduced amongſt it, the 
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ſlimy, ſmoother particles thereof wrap 
round or clag about the grains of ſand, 
which being aſſiſted by the air, and che 
falts thereof, n theſe little ſtubborn 


ſhelling, or ng Kale after ſcale from 
them; ſo that the body of the ſand, and 
that of the clay, being melted into a thin, 
fine, ſmooth matter between them, they 
create a nouriſhing ſine food for plants. 

Thus farmers ſee how eſſential it is to 
mix ſand and clay together; a two horſe 
cart-load of clay, upon every ſquare perch 
of ſand-land, would change the nature of 
the foil to ſuch a degree, that it might 
be called a loamy ſand, which is the ſe- 
cond beſt earth. 7 

The above is taking i in all ſorts of clay 
and ſand as it ſpeaks in general, becauſe 
a mixture, let it be what ſort it will is valu- 
able; but however, there are different de- 
grees of both clay and ſand, and where 
we are ſo lucky as to find on our lands, 
that which contains the moſt ſalts, it is 
the greateſt treaſure. Moſt marls are a 


3 
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ſort of clay which differ according to the 
colour and weight of ſalts contained in 
enn | | 

According to the quantity of ſalts you 
ſuppoſe your marljor clay to contain, 
and the de pth of ſoil or corn mold you 
have to work in, ſo proportionably lay 
on your marl or clay, and ſand. | 

The blue marl and. brown marl, are 
nearly of one ſtrength ; they are general- 
ly very hard to be dug, ſometimes the la- 
bourers are obliged to uſe pick-axes to 
looſen it with, ready for the ſpade. 
. Theſe are good forts of marl, and to 
be found in many places in England and 
Scotland, where they lie diſregarded, ow- 
ing to their owners not knowing their 
value. When they come to be laid on the 
land and expoſed to the air, they fall to 
duſt, and melt with rain, or froſt; any 
clay or marl that does this, is ſure to con- 
tain a great body of ſalts, for it is theſe that 
{hiver and melt the earih about them to 
come at- the air, and the air at them. 

A deep corn mold, and particularly if 

A 2 
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ſandy, will take about three cart loads 
to two ſquare perch at 5, yards per 
perch. 

The next marl in quality, and which 
is moſt ſuitable to ſtrong land, is white 
ſhelly marl; it generally lies under bogs 
and moraſſes; it is light, but of a very 
rich nature, has a great likeneſs to lime, 
and indeed will almoſt go as far as ſlakcd 
lime in manuring; however it may be 
laid on at a cart. load to each ſquare perch, 
without hurting the land, Fr leſs 
may do. 

The next is a free ſtone marl, it is white 
as lime, but has no ſhells in it; it is moſt 
proper for clay; it has a ſharp acid ſpirit, 
and therefore muſt be laid thin on the 
land; it is the worſt of all marlss. 

There are three clays, the blue, red, 
and white; the beſt of theſe for manure 
to ſand-land, is the blue, as it comes the 
neareſt to marl; but they will all. melt 
and open when mixed with the ſand, as 

I have above explained, and the more 1 
lay on the better. F * 
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HERE are ſeveral denominations of 
ſands and gravel; of theſe the lime- 
ſtone gravel is the beſt; it abounds greatly 
all over Ireland, except the county of Cork; 
this is of a very rich quality, particularly 
if it be of the marly ſort; in fact, it is no 
other than marl, only that it is mixed 
with a ſmall blue lime: ſtone, from the 
ſize of a haſle· nut, to a good ſized paving- 
ſtone, which would all burn and make 
good lime: it is thoſe that give it the 
name of lime: ſtone gravel; it is a very 
valuable manure, and which contributes 
greatly to enrich Ireland. A coat of this 
will change ling or heathy ground, to 
ſhamrogs or wild clover; it is to be met 
with in Scotland and England in ſome 
places. * 
| There is another ſort of lime-ſtone gra- 
vel, which is of the greety ſandy kind, but 
it is not ſo good as the above ——_— 
it is ſuitable for clay land. 
There is a ſort of ſand in Ireland, PR 
is alſa very good manure for ſtrong lands 
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I have ſeen it in England, but never ſaw 
it made uſe of, In fact, the Engliſh far- 
mers are not ſo prying into the bowels 
of the earth as they ought to be, to find 
out theſe valuable MANUTCS: this ſand is 


of a rough, round, greety. "kind, a blueith 


caſt; it abounds much with ſalts; 1 have 
ſeen it produce amazing great crops of 


both corn and graſs. F 
Sca-ſand is another good manure, 


where far mers* are ſituated convenient, 


ſo that carriage will not ang i too 
high. 

The red or blue ſand that "I on the 

ſurtace of the earth, in many parts of 
England, and ſuch as we raiſe corn in, 
is no manure, except to clay-land, as a- 
bove obſerved; and it is on ſuch land as 
this that clay is ſo valuable, where mant 
cannot be got. 
Chalxk is an excellent manure — clay- 
ground, and will laſt many years; it is 
good for ſand, but not of that value as 
ior clay. 

What adds to 8 value of chalk, 5 85 
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or marls, is their laſting ſo long in the 


ground. If land be well covered with any 
of theſe heavy manures, it will ſhew their 
value, by throwing" up 18 crops for 
ten or fifteen years. 

Such bodies of manure are very pon- 
drous, therefore Senetaly keep finking 
till they get below the plow-gate to turn 
up: when this happens, two plows ought 
to follow each other in the ſame furrow, 
plowing about three inches deeper than 
common; by this you turn up the chalk, 
clay, or marl, to the top or ſurface again. 

When you ſow the corn, harrow it 


1n, without plowing a ſecond time, and 


ſow the land down with graſs-ſeeds; this 
is called trench-plowing, and a good way 
it is, in any ſort of land that will bear 
plowing deep. | 

The beft method of liming, marting, 
claying, or chalking land, is to lay them 
on the ſod; and let them remain (after 
being ſpread) for one year or two before 
the land is plowed, in order that it may 
adhere, grow, or incorporate with the ſod, 
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which will make it much ow valuable 


and laſting; beſides, the air operates more 


violently and quickly upon it, by being 


expoſed thereto, which, if it was covered 
with earth, it would, in ſome de gree, be 
ſcreened from it; and it is the air that 
cauſes it to open and ſhiver to pieces, and 
ferment with the corn mold. 
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4 Pagination is Names. 1 


| Have 5 up, as much as poſüble, to 
names generally known for imple- 
ments of huſbandry, &. but as neceſſity 
obliged me to make uſe of a few to which 
ſome may be ſtrangers, I ſhall explain 
them in the following few words, viz. 

Breaking and ſwingling are the Eng- 
liſh terms for dreſſing flax out of the rough. 
In Ireland it is chiefly known by breaking 
and ſcutching. 
Rating is the Engliſh phraſe for water- 
ing flax, but in Ireland the word bogg- 
ing ſtands for that of rating or watering 
flax, - i 

Gripeing is the | Engliſh term or name 
for ſmall ſurface drains, made to take off 
the downfalls of water from corn or graſs- 
land. 

Taking up land 1s an Engliſh term for 5 
raiſing ridges high in the 88 by the 
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r their flax for its goodneſs, they ge- 
nerally ſay it has a good ſtrong, clear, open 
Harl; this harl is the ſkin or flax which 


ferior price. 
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plow, when the horſes turn to the right 
hand about, by beginning in the middle 
of the ridge. 

Putting down is en they begin in 
the furrow, to plow and ſplit the ridge in 
two, leaving the furrow in the middle, by 
turning the left-hand about. 

© When the Engliſh flax-farmers recom- 


peels off from the ſtalk from one end to 
the other, without breaking; this is called 
the harl. 

A quarter of any ſort of grain is two 
barrels, eight buſhels, or thirty two pecks, 
Wincheſter meaſure. 

Ketlock-ſeed is a black round ſeed, much 
like rape-ſeed; it grows as a weed with a 
yellow flower; and in Ireland is called 
bruſhebuy: it is full of oil, and would ſell 
at the rape-mills to make oil of, at an in- 
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From whence Bog proceeds. ; 79 
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The Author's opinion of the ne of Bog, and 


from whence rms 
ja 
"HERE are, many names to explain 
this matter, as moraſſes, peat- bog, 
moſs, and bog; every on has its own 
name. 

Before I begin to treat of reclaiming 
bog, it may not be amiſs to give my ſen- 
timents, from whence it nn and 
the compound it conſiſts of. TR 

We are told, that ima io is one 
of the quickeſt and moſt extenſive powers 
belonging to the human being: true it 
is; for whilſt I am viewing and examin- 
ing, the many particles of ſticks, ſtraw, 
ruſhes, bones, &c. &c. that bog is com- 
pos'd of, and which ſeems to have been 
jumbled together in great confuſion; I ſay, 
while thus I am beholding theſe marks 
and tokens of the wonderful cauſe my 


mind is ſtruck with onder, and my ve- 
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ry ſoul with Pity for thoſe unhappy ſuf- 
ferers, that in reality ſaw' and felt the 
great confuſion, diſtreſs and deſtruction 
of this ſad cataſtrophe, as it is very clear 
to me, that the great deluge which de- 
ſtroyed the old world, gde birth or be- 
ginning (or what you pleaſe to call it) to 
the bogs. But as ſome of my readers 
may not have had an opportunity to ſee 
bog, or examine into the materials that 
compoſe it, I gon —_ it as follows, 
VIZ. , 


Bog conſiſts of a gut, open, porous, 


ſoft body, and moſtly full of water; And 


theſe two bodies of bog and water cover 
a great part of the earth. Upon cutting 
the bog into ſquare pieces, about the ſize 
of a brick, and letting it dry in the ſun, 
it becomes caliſed, cloſe, and hard; when 
in this ſtate, it is called turf, or peat, which 
is made uſe of for firing, and very good 
it makes, particularly when it is made on 
black bog. . | 

If we break a turf in pieces, and in- 
ſpect nicely into its particles, we ſhall find 
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it to be made up of ſtraw, ruſhes, hay, 
moſs, bits of ſticks of many ſorts and 
ſizes, / &c. &c. Theſe are the general 
compound of what makes a bog, that in 
ſome places perhaps, is twenty or thirty 
feet deep; I ſay. this is what the bogs ge- 
nerally conſiſt of, but however, in ſome 
there are a great many more particles 
than I can mention. There has been dug 
out of bog at fifteen or twenty feet deep, 
human bones, wooden ſhoes, horns of 
cattle of ſeveral forts and ſizes; ſuch as 
cow, deer, elks, & c. KC, » 

1 once knew a human meas to be 
found under a deep bog, which was quite 
entire, and as white as milk, but when 
it came to the open air, and to be _— 
it ſoon fell to duſt, # 

Under every bog there is timber trees 
of all ſorts and ſiges; ſome will lie acroſs 
each other, tore up by the roots; others 
broke off two or three feet from the roots, 
and the branches ſplit from the trunk. 
Such diſorder and irregularity plainly 
ſhews that it Proceeded after this many 
ner, viz, 
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At the general deluge, when the wa- 
ter aroſe ſo high as to overflow or cover 
the face of every thing in the old world, 
doubtleſs every light body; ſuch as thatch 
of houſes, racks or ſtacks of hay, ruthes, 
ſtraw, reeds, ſticks, &c. &c. roſe and ſwam 
on the ſurface of the as wreck, and 
when the waters abated, doubtleſs the 
currents were very great; it is alſo very 
natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch wreck would 
ſtop and gather at any thing that would 
obſtruct its courſe, ſuch as tree tops in 
great woods, and the hke. 'o oy 

It is ſuppoſed that the wreck on this 
occaſion muſt be very much, therefore 
when ſome of it ſtopped at thoſe woods, 
it would ſoon gather immenſe heaps, and 
the more the water left it, the faſter it 
was bound thereon; and when the wa- 
ter left it reſting on the tops of theſe 
woods, its immenſe weight cruſhed .or 
broke them down under it, in ſuch croſs 
diſorder as above deſcribed. And it is fur- 
ther obſerved, that all the timber lies 
quite under the bog or wreck next the 
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firm ground, and every tree that is thus 


broke off, lies as it fell cloſe to the root it 
belonged or parted from. I profeſs upon 
conſideration, theſetbogs prove the truth 


of a deluge fo fully, that were there no 


other tokens or memorandums upon re- 
cord, it would bear no manner of coun 
with me. 

As to what brought © on the great de- 
luge, whether by rain, or whether the 
earth gave way, and dropped into the 
great abyſs, it is a point not finally agreed 
upon by the learned. It is true, the ſcrip- 
ture tells us, that Gop drowned the old 
world by forty days rain; doubtleſs it 
might rain forty days at the ſame time, 
but I muſt be excuſed from being of opi- 
nion, that forty days rain alone drowned 


the world, fince a calculation, that may 
be made with a tolerable degree of exact- 


neſs, proves that forty days rain, in a 
great degree, would not raiſe the water a 
foot high, over all the face of the earth, 
and much more to raiſe it fifteen cubits, 
(which is ſeven yards and an half) above 
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the higheſt hill, as was the caſe at this 


cataſtrophe.  _ 

It is true, if the great God pleaſed, he 
could deſtroy the world with a drop of 
water. But however it is not very pro- 
bable that forty days rain overthrew the 
old world: but it is poſſible, and very pro- 
bable, that the earth dropped or ſunk in- 
to the main abyſs; and it is alſo as poſ- 
ſible that it would riſe again, being the 


| lighter body, and interſperſed with air. 


If we compare great things wath ſmall, 
drop a piece of wood, &c. into water, and 
it will perhaps go to the bottom, by the 
force of the fall, but will immediately 


rebound, or riſe again to the ſurface; this 


I apprehend was the cafe here. 
As to what the ſcripture ſays concern- 


ing the old world being drowned by rain, 
we may put it upon the ſame footing as 


when Joſhua commanded the ſun to ſtand 
ſtill upon Gibeon, till he got his with PP" 


on his enemies. 


Though we are ſure that the dus is a 
fixed body, and that it is the earth which 
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moves: yet however, Joſhua ſpoke as he 
thought in the literal ſenſe, and Gop 
knew his meaning, and granted his re- 
queſt in one ſenſe, for he ordered the 
earth to ſtand ſill, which anſ wered the 
ſame end to Joſhua. : 

This I ſuppoſe was the like caſe with 
Noah, for Gop ſaid he would overthrow 
the world by water, and as rain was the 
eaſieſt to be underſtood by Noah, it was 
conveyed to him in that ſenſe. It availed 
nothing to Noah how it was to be effec- 
ted, whether by rain or the earth drop- 
ping into the main abyſs, ſince Gon s will 
was fulfill'd. 

Beſides, as I obſerved, it might rain all 
the time this great work was effecting; 
for as the earth was covered with water, 
the heat of the ſun had more power over 
that element, to exhale it into the clouds, 
and when the air or the clouds were over- 
loaded, it would then doubtleſs return in 
rain as uſual. | ; 

There 1s a large book in folio, wrote 
upon his ſubject, by a very ſenſible au- 
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thor, wherein he proves very clearly, what 
I have here ſet forth, of the earth drop- 


ping into the main abyſs, and not drown- 


ed by rain, as is generally thought: and 
if the ſenſible reader has ever ſeen the 
ſaid book, he muſt be of my opinion; at 
preſent I have forgot its title, or author's 
name, tho I have read it through. 
But however, be it how it will, a general 
deluge there was, and that this deluge 
was the founder of the bogs, and that the 
materials of ſaid bogs, are made up of 
the wreck of the old world, is very eaſy 
to be conceived by a cool-headed reader, 
that will give himſelf time to think, and 
digeſt the above obſervations. 
Bog being a compound of hay, ſtraw, 


Ricks, &c. &c. intermixed, jumbled, or 


wove together (as it were) in great diſor- 


der, one might expect it to be a maſs of 


dung, and ſo then it was and would long 
ago have been melted. into a ſolid body of 


earth, if the water had permitted this air 
to penetrate it and cauſe a fermentation, 
then 9 unn have followed a Pu- 


* , 1 2 . 
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trefaction; after this, it would have ſub- 


ſided, cloſed, fallen together, and become 
4 ſolid body. 3 A | 
But as long as the water was permit- 
ted to lie thereon} it kept it always cold, 
not giving it time to heat or putrify. 


There is a fall (it is true) from all bogs; 


and the water continually keeps running 
off, and in its paſſage, takes along with 
it many ſmall nitrous - or rich particles, 
as all bog water is black, and what makes 
it ſo, but the diſcarded particles of the 
bog being continually melting into it? 
for we are ſure the rain that falls on the 
bog, is at the time of falling, as clear as 
in other places, therefore the bog conti- 


nually keeps purging itſelf of its richer 
particles by the redundance of water that 
falls from the clouds; thus it alternately 
keeps receiving and diſcharging, by which 


means both the bog and the water is kept 
cold, and free from putrifying. 

ad farther we are to obſerve, that the 
ground under bog is always clay, marl, 


or r ſome ſuch ſolid body, which holds va. 
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ter like a diſh, therefore the bog is utter- 
ly deprived of any other means or paſlage 
to diſcharge its load of water, but thro' 
the ſurface; whereas, if the bottom was 
a ſand, or ſandy-gravel, it would be im- 
mediately drained, and would long ago 
become ſolid earth. 

Therefore it is evident, that it is dhe 
Water which keeps the bog alive, and if 
by ingenuity, oeconomy, and induſtry, the 
downfalls of water were not admitted to 
ſink into the ſurface thereof, but imme- 
diately be conveyed into main drains, ri- 
vers, &c. the bog would ſoon become a 
conſolidated body. 

We ſee that at the verge of almoſt eve- 

ry bog, there is a bottom, on which grows 
a coarſe ſort of graſs, which is ſometimes 
made meadow of; this has formerly been 
as rank a bog as the reſt, as plainly ap- 
pears by the nature of the ſoil, and the 
bog timber lying under it, &c. but the 
firm ground is a little higher ſituated chan 
the middle of the bog, which gives it a 
ſhade, therefore the water has left it, and 
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retired to the loweſt place; this ſhews that 
bog is loſing ground, and more particu- 
larly; where pegple ſtrive to aſſiſt nature, 
by making canals, drains, &c. 

This ſhews the advantage England. has 
over Ireland, by their early improvement, 
witneſs the fenny countries, levels, Hol- 
derneſs, &c. I know places in England 
where one may travel for ten or twenty 
miles together, over improved bogs, which 
are now harrowable, paſturable, and good 
meadow-lands, though one may cut (per- 
haps) the heighth of a man, in turf, as 
may appear by their drains; and under it 
a bed of bog-timber; but then in ſuch 
places, you ſee it well A laid out 
and improved.” 

All theſe are manifeſt A which e- 
very bog, the materials it is made of, and 
the ſituation it is in, can witnefs, and 
which may be evident to a nice inſpector. 
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CHAP. n 


How to avi Bars with rar, Seeds to fr 
thereon. „ 


H [ N G, in my laft chapter, ow 
of the nature of bog, and from whence 
it proceeds, in this I propoſe to ſhew how 
to reclaim it in a ſhort, eaſy, cheap me- 
thod, as every thing loſes its value that is 
too laborious and expenfive. +/+ 

A great many people think that the 
larger drains they make, the more effectu- 
ally they. will drain their bog, but here 
they are quite wrong, for if inſtead of one 
drain of eight feet wide, they would make 
eight at one foot wide, and diſperſe them 
advantageouſſy over the bo 8. to catch and 
convey the water as it falls into the main 
drains, before it has time to ſink or pe- 
netrate into the ſurface, they would ſave 
a great part of their money, and the work 
would be more effectual. 


- Engerience tells us, that a drain of a 
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foot wide at the top, and carried ſlopin g | 
down till it comes to fix inches wide at 
the bottom, is ſufficient to drain the wet- 

| teſt piece of bog from any downfall of 
water; and there are ſeldom any ground- 
ſings in bog; and if there ſhould, this 
is ſufficient to take it off. 
As to the depth, I can fix no certain 
ſtandard: every man's reaſon, and the na- 
- ture of the land muſt be his 'guide in this 
5 caſe; for it may happen that he may have 
| hills or riſing grounds to cut through: if 
ſo, he has his guide or level along with 
him, namely the water; for he muſt cut 
e them to ſuch a depth as the water will 
e follow him, which muſt be his general 
G direction, and there is no better e | 
n than the water. * 
d I give a heceſſary width, ol ee 
in ing the ground to be level; bf if he have 
e- bills to cut through, he muſt vary his 
Vc cut in width at top, to give him ſufficient 
k room to work, and bring it to a proper 
breadth at bottom. 
A Fence-drains, I likewiſe ſet no bounds 
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to, as every one is the beſt judge What will 
turn his cattle. 

Firſt cut a head drain at the edge of 
the bog, where you think the beſt fall for 
water is, make it three feet wide at top, and 
carry it down with a ſlope, till it come to 
half a foot at the bottom, which deter- 
mines the depth, and this drain is ſuffi- 
cient to take off all the water. 

Confine the water to as narrow a chan- 
nel as poſſible, by which means it will 
keep its courſe clear, and a drain will laſt 
longer without ſcouring or cleaning out; 
but on the contrary, if it be wide at bot- 
tom, the water will run with a thin ſheet 
and a flow motion, ſo give the graſs and 
weeds an opportunity to grow, and when 
they once get a footing, the drain is ſoon 
choaked up with the ſtoppage of every 
ſtone or Rick, as well as the graſs, that 
may happen to fall or grow therein. 

The head-drain being thus made, lay 
out the fields as long as the bog will ad- 
mit, but not above ſix or eight 8 
wide between each. 


„„ A . on SIR. non 
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Make the fide drains two feet wide at 
the top, and bring them to nothing at 


the bottom, then look over the field, and 


find out all the low places and bog-holes 
where the water ſtands: from theſe cut 
ſmall ſurface drains eight or ten inches 
wide, the ſhorteſt way you can into the 
head or ſide drains. 

Theſe ſmall drains are 1 and 
quickly made, and are quite ſufficient to 
carry off the water, ſo that the men may 


tand dry to dig. 


Being thus prepared, examine the bog 
whether or no it be firm, ſo that bullocks 
or horſes can'go on it to work. 

In moſt bogs or bottoms there are lit- 
tle round hillocks or lumps, perhaps a 
foot high, and two,or three in diameter; 
theſe obſtruct the plow ſo much, chat! in 


ſome places it is impoſſible to plow at any 


rate, in others perhaps they may not be 

ſo plenty; yet if there be any, they diſturb 

the plow, and make the plowman make 

bad work. When this is the caſe, you 

muſt cut them off with the levelling 
Vol. II. 5 
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knives: then men muſt go with forks, 
and throw them to a fide, in order to 
clear a road for the plow to go, then cut 
it acroſs with the cutting knives fixed in 
the roller, as directed for buxn-beating. 
All theſe are neceflary Pre palhtions, be- 
fore the plow can go. . 

Your bog being thus prepared, you 
muſt have two plows, one to follow the 
other in the ſame furrow; the coulter and 
ſock of that which goes foremoſt muſt 
be very ſharp, that it may cut. eaſy, as 
the heath and ruſh roots &c. are very 
tough, the firſt plow muſt have a wider 
breech than that which follows, in order 
to throw the firſt furrow at a' diſtance, 
that the following plow may turn the 
next furrow without touching it; thus 
they follow one another, the firſt plow al- 
ways throwing its furrow over the ſecond, 
by which means the firſt ſod being cover- 
ed with heath or ling-ruſhes, is kept up- 
permoſt, ready for burning; the ſecond 
furrow forms and xaiſes the ridge in the 
middle: the horſes muſt go on the uncut 

. ; 
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ſod, doſe to the fide of the furrow, for. 


they cannot walk in the furrow when 
the ſod is off, without ſinking; and the in- 
tent of one plo following another in the 
ſame furrow, is to raiſe the ridges as 
high as pôffible, while the cattle have the 
ſod to walk on; and it is very poſſible to 
plow three or four furrows deep, by the 
ſame rule of following one another in the 
ſame trench or furrow, and the cattle walk- 
ing on the uncut ſod befide it; but then 
as many*plows as you intend to follow 
one another thus, muſt be differently pre- 
pared; as for inſtance, if you would plow 
two furrows deep, the firſt plow muſt 
have a breech fixteen inches wide, by 
which means it will throw the ſod ſixteen 
inches from the uncut land, that is, it will 
leave an open furrow ſixteen inches wide, 
by which means, the ſecond plow, which 
has a breech only twelve inches wide, 
will turn within four inches of the firſt 
furrow, | = 

This laſt "or muſt be geared to go. 
nine inches deep; that is, it muſt turn a 

B b 2 
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furrow fix inches thick, and the firſt fur- 
row three; therefore the furrow will be 
nine inches deep from the ſurface, of ſod 
the cattle go on, and conſequently. the 
middle of the ridge would have nine 
inches riſe; but as the firſt three inches 
would be burned for aſhes, it would leave 
a riſe only of ſix inches, which would be 
too little for ſo broad a ridge; therefore 
it is neceſſary either to make the ridge 
narrower, or have three plowsto follow 
one another; the firſt, to clear furrow 
twenty inches wide by three deep; the ſe- 
cond to clear a furrow ſixteen wide by fix 
deep, the third to clear a furrow twelve 
wide, by ſix deep; by this the depth of 
the laſt furrows will be fifteen inches, and 
the ridge will have riſe enough to give 
the water a fall into the furrow, and the 
furrow deep enough to take it into the 
As the ſecond plow goes about five 
inches deeper than common, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the croſs and coulter be ſo much 
longer, in order that the beam may ſtand 
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higher in proportion to the depth it has 
to go; and alſo, as the third plow muſt 
go about eleven inches deeper than the 
common plow; the croſs and coulter muſt 
be ſo much longer, in order that the beam 
may ſtand eleven inches higher, this al- 
teration in the re n way is all 
that is wanted. 

As to the horizontal way, Fey is no- 
thing more wanted than to alter the breech 
of the firſt plow, by making the breech 
pin, that goes between the mould-· board 
and chip, as much longer than common, 
as you would have the furrow wider: 
it is alſo neceſſary that the mould- board 
be longer than uſual, or elſe the turn off 
will be too ſharp. | 
RKeaſon will point out to the e 

or plow-wright, that the mould- board muſt 
be proportioned in length to the width he 
makes the breech; the ſole or chip need 
be no longer than common; the laſt plow 
will not want to be altered in the hori- 
zontal way, neither will the firſt plow 


want to be altered in the perpendicular 
way. 
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The muzzle on the end of the beam, 
on which the ſwingle-tree is hooked, may 
alter the plow both perpendicularly and 
| horizontally, therefore this will give the 
plow land ſufficient to ane horſes to 
go on the ſod. : * 

All this is plain and eafy 40 bs aides 
ſtood by any one who has the leaſt know. 
ledge of the plonghs . 

Let me adviſe my reader, who would 
reclaim bog, firſt to lay out the field in 
ridges, and the firſt year, only plo or re- 
claim every ſecond ridge, by this (as the 
phraſe is) he is killing two birds with one 
| None, for by raiſing, or reclaiming one 
ridge, he opens a drain or furrowAt each 
ſide of the unreclaimed ridge, ſo that the 
year following it will be firm and dry; 
beſides the advantage he will have in keep- 
ing the ſkin unbroke, to draw manure to 
the reclaimed land, or to draw his crop 
off, &e. - 

Then the year following, when the ſe⸗ 
cond ridge is reclaimed, the firſt will be 
got pretty firm to fulfil the ſaid conve- 
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niency of | paſſing and repaſſing. 
If it ſhould be a very ſoft wet bog, and 
full of bog - holes, &c. ſo that cattle can- 
not go to plow it by the above directions; 
then you muſt attack it with ſpades in 
the following manner, but in this me- 
thod only redlaim every ſecond ridge the 
fixſt year, by which means the remaining 


ridge will dofibtleſs be dry enough to plow 
the ſucceeding year.. 

Make your ridges forty two feet broad, 
which are two Iriſh perches; by this you 
can eaſily meaſure your mens day's work. 
at. night, and form a judgment what it 
will colt an acre, and how your men work, 
&c. and watch them the firſt day, and by 
this you will know what they can do, and 
inſiſt upon the like every day; thus I here 
had good work done. 

Cut your «idges ſtraight is a line, 
for it looks very flovenly to have crooked 
furrows, and they are no eaſier made than 
ſtraights ones; if they are once crooked, 
they will be always fo. mew 


Begin with ſpades, and throw the ridges 
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high in the middle, let each fide hve a 
gradual deſcent. 

Nine inches taken from vicd e 
and half-way up the ſide of the ridge, 
thrown on the middle, nene it a riſe 
of about eighteen inches. 

Bring the furrow to ageing, that is, 
with an even ſlope, having no ſharp edge 
from the bottom . furrow to the top 
of the ridge. ©) 

Land laid in this manner kde no . 
of any but head - drains, for every furrow 
is a drain to the ridge it belongs; if it be 
a black bog, by no means bury the upper 
{od or turf that is covered with heath or 
any ſort of rough graſs, &c. as ſuch are 
_ fuller of ſalts and ſulphur than ten time: 
the bulk of the under turf. . 

This upper ſod muſt be cut as thick as 
reaſon ſhews it will burn, in order to raiſe 
as much aſhes as poſſible, the more the 
better. The ridges muſt be thrown up be- 
fore they are burnt, the better ro warm 
the bog, and to preſerve the aſhes from 
being 5 of them buried. 
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But if you burn four inches of the ſod, 
you muſt dig the furrow ſo much deeper, 
to throw on the middle of the ridge, in 
order to give it a riſe in proportion. 

About May, or as ſoon as you find the 
ſods are dry, and will burn, make heaps 
of about a cart: load in each, at a proper 
diſtance, diſperſe them all over the ridge, 
in order to give the bog all the advantage 
of heat Jou can, for heat is of great be- 
nefit, as it ſets the bog a- working or fer- 
menting, by which means the particles 
thereof are divided, and become a kind of 
manure to itſelf. | 

I look upon the heat of fire to be as 
great an advantage to the ſoil almoſt® as 
the aſhes; for I have obſerved in burn- 
beating, the places where heaps of ſods 
had been burned, that though all the aſhes 
were taken off, and even ſome of the earth 
pared away, yet that place had the beſt 
corn on it, and it is plain it got no other 


advantage from the es, g, but the heat 
8 


of the fire which bro 
Vol. II. ; EO 


ht it to a ſepara- 
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tion, and cauſed it to produce ſo ir 
ful a crop. 

When thus burned, and the aſhes fed, 
which ougit to be finiſhed by the twen- 
ty-fourth of June, ſow turnip-ſeed very 
thin amongſt the aſhes, and as no horſes 
can come on the bog for ſinking, « draw a 
light roller over it hy men, the preſſure 
of which, though the ſeed will not be 
well covered, yet it will ſtrike root and 
grow very well, particularly if there hap- 
pens to be'a ſhower of rain ſoon after. 

There 1s no need of hoeing the turnips, 
as that would li ghten the bog too much; 
for the lighter it is, the worſe, and this 
would add to the evil. 

Eat thEturnips on the bog with ſheep, 
the urine of which greatly adds tq the 
fertility thereof, and gives it a thorough 
drefiing; beſides, the trampling of the ſheep 
will in all probability ſadden it ſo much, 
that horſes may go on it to plow for the 
ſucceeding crop. 

It muſt be plowed very thin in this 
plowing, ſo as not to bury the aſhes or 
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ſheeps dung above two inches deep at 
moſt; alſo take care not to turn up any 
bad or unimproved bog, and the afore- 
ſaid manure will have more advantage 
over three or four inches thick of au, 
than twice the quantity. * 

About midſummer following ſow your 
bog with rape or cole-ſeed, at the rate os 
one peck to the Engliſh acre. i 

After ſowing, roll it in with men if 
horſes cannot go thereon without fink- 
ing. 
If you find the crop of rape be forward 
and good, eat it with ſheep, which will 
give it another dreſſing; beſides bog will 
bear cating very well, for the rape will 
keep growing in the winter, bog bein g not 
ſo ſubject to freeze as upland. 

The beginning of June, in the year fol- 
lowing, when the rape is off, another 
crop of turnips may be ſown. i 

This will make two crops of turnips, 
and one of rape, which will pay a great 
deal more than for reclaiming the worſt 
og | in Ireland or England, as ; theſe three 

N 
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crops at a moderate computation, may be 
worth twelve pounds an acre, and by 
N twice or three 5 __ mo- 

Tapyhegess dgging araining, and burn- 
ing, by the above directions, would not 
coft above four pounds an acre ; but if 
the bog be level and free from wie 
it will not coſt near ſo much. * 
When the turnips are eaten off, Mich 
ought to be by the firſt of March, ſow it 
either with rye or oats, but rye to chooſe, 
as we may now ſuppoſe 1 it to be very rich 
and well reclaimed. 

Above all thin gs ſow the ſeed very thin, 
caſt will be all ſtraw, but little corn; four 
ſtone of rye on an Engliſh acre, or tix of 
oats are full ſufficient. . 

About the firſt of April ſow clover and 
rye-graſs, or inſtead of the latter, white or 
common hay-ſeed, which may do as well, 
if not better. | 

Sow eight pounds of clover-ſced, and 
four buſhels of hay-ſeeds, on an Engliſh 

acre, and ſoin proportion for an Iriſh one. 
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When ſown, roll it in; and obſerve ne- 
ver to alter the fidges out of the form or 
poſition they were firſt laid in by digging: 
always preſerve the furrows in the ſame 
place. ; 

Keep the furrows and drains open, to 
let no Water ſtand thereon, which would 
\ oon waſh the manure away, it having a 
% W paſſage out of this looſe open ſoil. 
is a bad piece of husbandry to mow 
. until it has been firſt graz d a year 
08. two, but this [ ſhall reſerve 1 the 
next chapter. 


* 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Remarks on reclaiming Bog. 


Hinted, under the article of reclaim- 
ing bog in the foregoing chapter, that 
bog ought not to be mown for hay, the 
firſt year or two, after it is laid down 
with graſs-ſeeds; the reaſonableneſs of 
which will appear as the followin 8 
obſervations. 

Reduced - bog Gee before it has 
been eaten) throws up at all, ſlender, weak 
graſs, the ftalk of which is not able to 
upport itſelf upright, but doubles, or as 
it were, Eneels upon the ſęcond or third 


joint, ſo that when it is mown, it turns 
up brown at the bottom, and looks as if 


it were dead; and indeed, it is far ſpent, 
for the nature of the ſoil is of ſuch an o- 
pen, porous, weak quality, that it gives 
the ſun great advantage to exhale the nt 
tre or virtues of the earth, which nature 
conveys through the verdure or blades of 
the vegetable creation, 
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I ay. that bountiful nature, thus aſſiſt- 
ed by the nouriſhing rays of the ſun, goes 
on at a vigorous rate, till ſhe has exhauſt- 
ed her ſtores, by the firſt vigorous onſet 
of growing, and has been ſo active in 
throwing her favours upward, that the 
fibrous parts of the roots, which ought 
to be equally nouriſhed, to make them 
grow and incorporate with the earth, have 
been robbed of their ſupply, by throwing 
all the ſtrength of the land into ſtraw or 
top, before the roots are firmly ellablith- 
ed in the ground. 

This is certainly the caſe alſo with corn 
that grows on this open looſe earth, it ne- 
ver feeds or fills well, by reaſon it ex- 
hauſts all its ſtrength in the firſt onſet of 
growing; the ſoil or mould being ſo looſe 
about the roots, gives the nouriſhing par- 
ticles too free a communication thereto. 

It is not becauſe there is more nitre or 
richneſs in a ſtrong clayey ſoil, than ſuch 
that makes the corn be bolder, or fill bet- 
ter; no, this cannot be; for certainly there 
are more rich qualities in a dunghill than 
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in a ſtrong clayey ſoil; yet the latter will 
produce corn, when the former Will pro- 
duce nothing but ſtra w. 

For the ſtrong land is firm, cloſe and 
folid about the roots of plants, ſo that 
the fibres thereof take in their ſupply of 
nouriſhment more gradually, and does 

not let nature overſhoot herſelf... 

Without doubt, this weak, light, looſe 
foil, throws up as much refined ſubſtance 
into the ſtraw, as, were it proportionably 
divided betwixt ſtraw and corn, would 
produce a good crop of both, and the 
grain as full a body as on other land. 

But could it be ſo contrived, this divi- 
dend ſhould be by gentle, and propor- 
tionable checks in che grdiyt th. 

This makes it neceſſary to eat reclaim- 
ed bog with ſheep; ; which, by continu- 
al cropping the branch, as it ſprings, 
checks the growth, and makes the roots 
ſtrike downwards, ſpread and Incorporate 
with the earth, and alſo cauſes the ſtalks 
of the graſs to ſtool and ſhoot out new 
fibres, which ſpread over the ſurface; be- 
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ſiclesz, the trampling of theſe light cattle, 
fades the ground, and helps to brin ng it 
to a ſolid body. | | 

This ſhews how aſſiduous we ou ght 
to be in employing all our induſtry and 
ingenuity to help the works of nature, by 
E rolling and plowing at a proper depth, 
in ſuch land as reaſbn points out to want 
our aſſiſtance, and alſo to ſuit the conſti- 
tution of ſuch lands with ſeeds or grain 
: beſt fitted to their nature, in order to raiſe 
"every crop to the beſt advantage. 

As for inſtance, a good and profitable 
crop of either turnips, rape, or cole-ſeed, 
may be got or raiſed from ſuch reclaimed 
bog, and at fie ſame time the ſoil im- 
proved to n ümazing pitch of fertility; 
whereas, if theſe three crops were corn, 
it is a wonder if they would be worth 

reaping; ſtraw it will produce, but very 
little corn, and what there was would be 
little better than what we call hen- corn, 

namely, ſmall and bad. This I am con- 
vinced of from my own experience. 

But if you do mow your bog- meadow, | 

Vol. II. D d 
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obſerve that it be cut before it has done 
growing, that is, before it dies or turns 
brown at the root; in this caſe, the plants 
will ſtrike out and ſtool juſt below the 
cut, and this alſo will cauſe it to ſtrike in- 
to root; likewiſe the hay will have more 
ſubſtance or nouriſhment in it, and the 
after · graſs or eddiſh be better, 


by 


A Table on Bog. K 
*% . 
A I. 


A Table, ſhewing the expence and profit re- 
claiming an acre of Bog ; if the firſt crop be 
Turnips, the ſecond Rape, and the third Tur- 
nips. Theſe three crops I ſhall put into three 
ſeparate tables, that it may appear more clear 
to my reader, and ſuppoſe the firſt expence of 
improvement to take place as it were in A. 
pril, 1768. 


If it be a black bog that will J. s. d. 
raiſe plenty of aſlies, it may 
bring a better crop of turnips 
than up- land. Ihave frequent- 
ly had better crops from ſuch; 
however, I abate one fourth 3h 
of the value of a good crop, 
ſuppoſing an acre only to feed 
ten ſheep, which if coſt when 
bought in December twelve 
ſhillings a piece, they will ſell 
when fat, in April for twenty 
four ſhillings each, by which 
they will leave a profit of 6 © © 
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If the bog be ſo wet and ſoft as 
* horſes cannot come on it to 
plow, it muſt be dug with 
n as directed: it will coſt 
for digging _ contain, in 


ridges - - ens © 
To turning and drying the W 
if wanted | - - 823 © 
To burning ditto in May or june © 10 © 
To ſpreading the aſhes - Sr 0 
To turnip ſeed, rolling and ſowv - 
ing - - - 6 
To forking up the turnips, and l 
1 the 3 with hay, 0 
SQ” - ef" W891 £Q IO. 0 
To hay 281 8 eto 5 6 o | 
To market expences, fales r 
ter. &c. O- 22 yy SATs 


To half a year's intereſt for nine 
pounds, which the ſheep coſt ' 
in December 1 BY 
To eighty perches of asm gr. | 
9 at two feet wide, and at three 
half. pence a perch = o 10 0 
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Brought over 5 4 0 16 
To eight perches of head-drain, 
at three pence half-penny per 


pern — 2 4 
Total expence 4 210 
Total produce 6,0 © 

' » Clear profit I 17 2 


Note, I have charged this table as high 
in expence as poſlible; for there is an e- 
qual chance but*he bog might be plow- 
ed, if ſo, it would not coſt above twenty 
ſhillings, which would leave a larger pro- 
fit: beſides, I have allowed for draining 
the acre quite round, which if there was 
more than one acre lay together, it would 
have a right to be charged only for two 
head drains and one fide-drain. However * 
I would make every allowance that is 
poſſible a farmer might be out of pocket, 
on purpoſe that he might not be teaſed 
into more expence than he expected; but 
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, | - 
TABLE Il. 


A Table ſhewimng the expence and profit of an 
acre of Rape, raiſed from Bog after a crop 
of Turmps. 


I have known at the rate of thir- 1. s. d. 
ty barrels of rape raiſed from 
one acre of bog, Iriſh meaſure; - 
but however, here I will on- 
ly allow the farmer fixty bu- 
ſhels at 3s. per - 9 o o 
Tho' if his bog be good, and he 
manage well, he may be ſure . 
of almoſt double the quantity. 
To ftraw to burn for aſhes o 6 6 


— — 3 


Total produce 9 6 6 
It is a great chance whether or 
no the bog will want any pre- A 
paration for this crop, as the 
ſheep will tread and break it, 
by eating the turnips off, and 
we are ſure there will be no 
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weed; but if it ſhould want to 
be plowed, it may be done 
with one bullock and one 
man, for which we will al- 
low - * 34% e 2. 6 
To ſeed and ſowing ee. 
To rolling (for it need not be 
harrowed) = uns? © 6 
To a man to go round the fur-" 
rows, and ſeveral times in the 
year, left any lumps of earth 
ſhould drop in to ſtopthe cut?” ON 
rent of the water, to throw 1 es. 
out, Cc. . wo 2 6 
| To a boy two months, at'3 d per 
day, to keep the birds from 
cating the rape <4" FH f'3" 
To reaping and threſhing, and 
market expences, with carri- 


wh 


age, &c. 8 e - 0 15 0 
Total expence 1 16 © 
Clear profit 7 16 © 


Note, this crop is off the ground we 
ſuppoſe, about midſummer. 


TABLE III. 


crop after the bog is reclaimed. 


— * 


I Y 


I ſhall here again only ſappoſe 1 
the turnips to feed ten ſheep, 
at twelve ſhillings profit each 
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ot 


A Table on an acre of Turnips, being the third 


4 


Total produce 6 © 0 
To once plowing with one man 

and two horſes - „ 

0 To gentle harrowing before the | 

turnips are fown -— 4.0 

To ſeed, rolling and ſowing 1 
1 forking up turnips, attend- 

ing the ſheep with hay, &c. o 10 © 

To four hundred weight of hay o 8 © 
{ To market expences, fale's-maſ- 

* ter's allowance, &c. - 'i. 6 © 
Jo intereſt for fix pounds, being 
=_ the firſt coſt of the ten ſheep, 

g 4 
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Brought över - 139 0 
and lying out of it about half 


a year - - 5: 2 6 


Total expence 1, 11 0 


Clear profit 1 8 6 


Note. The money is made of 

theſe crops in 36 months, 

three crops, the profit of 

which being added together, 

makes in all, clear profit 13 15 2 

A fine thing indeed, and ſtill nothing 
but what might be reaſonably expected, 
and may chance to be a great deal more; 
and what may encourage a reclaimer 
yet more is, that while he is at work 
with his bog, he has no rent to pay for 
It. 1 Þ 

And now that he has got theſe three 
crops, we may ſuppoſe the bog to be re- 
duced to good land, and fit to receive 4 
crop of corn, and ſown with graſs-ſceds 

I 


— — 
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as directed, and there is ſcarce any doubt 
but it will bring meadow worth, at leaſt, 
308. an acre; there is no deceit in all 
this, for we ſee as plain as two and two 
makes four, that here is nothing but 
what the common courſe of things may 
bring about, if the farmer ſtick to the 
rules laid down under the head of re- 
claiming bog. 

Then will not all this awaken him to 
that valuable and neceſſary piece of im- 
provement, which will add fame to his . 
memory, money to his pocket, and health 
and beauty 0 ys care 

N. B. I forgot td tell the farmer, under 
the article of reclaiming bog, that when 
he has got it laid down with graſs, he 
may then put what manure he pleaſes 
on it, but to chuſe lime-ftone gravel, or 
marl, which will turn it to ſhamrogs or 
fine graſs, and the ſkin or ſod will keep 
his manure from ſinking ; but if he lays 
it on whillt it is under tillage, in its looſe 
open Rate, it will immediately fink below 

Ee 2 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


On reclaiming Mountain or Commons. 
THERE are ſeveral forts of land that 
goes by the name of mountain, 
though in the ftricteſt ſenſe, mountain is 
an eminence or a hill; and moſt hills are 
barren, heathy, or bad land; from this, I 
ſuppoſe, heathy land has derived the ge- 
neral name of mountain in Ireland, -tho' 
the land be level. 


In England, indeed, we have few moun- 


tains, though a great deal of heathy or 


lingy commons, which has nearly the 
{ame ſurface as the Iriſh mountains, but 
the under-ſtratum, in moſt places, is 
quite different: the Scotch mountains are 
much like the Iriſh in every degree. 

In Ireland, the under- ſtratum is gene- 
rally a hard, ſolid, binding gravel; but in 
England, the under: ſtratum is a free, 


black or red ſand, which makes it eaſy to 


work in; the upper ſurface is nearly like 
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it, of a black, open, light, leaſe, fuzy, bog- 
. gy ſort of earth, on which os heath 
1 or ling. 

In England, it is cheat thin in ſods, 
4 made uſe of for firing; it is alſo made 
uſe of in ſome parts of Ireland, particu- 
larly in the county of Wicklow, and in 
Scotland, for the ſame purpoſe. 

In England; there are large tracts of 
this heathy-land, and one that does not 
know the conſtitution of the country, 
might brand the inhabitants thereof with 
indolence and ignorance, becauſe they do 
not improve them; but however, here 
they are not blame-worthy, as no man 
dare incloſe a ſingle perch without an act 
of parhament impowering him ſo to do, 
as the lands are all common, no man can 
claim a ſeparate part; this makes improve- 
ment ſo backward in England. 

But however, they ſhew the difference, 
for when once an act is paſſed for the 
dividing and incloſing à piece of ground, 
a common or the like, ſuppoſe it be ſe- 
veral thouſand acres, it is ſeldom more 
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than a year or two, before it is improv- 
ed, and madę good land of. 

l˖ mention theſe particulars, to take off 
the aſperſion that ſome of the Iriſh gentle- 
men have unthinkingly caſt upon them, 
for letting their lands lie waſte, not con- 
ſidering the reſtraint they lie under, and 
how hard it is to find a townſhip of men 
in one mind, who will be at the expence 
and trouble, to get an act of parliament 
to incloſe and divide faid lands. 

But this is not the caſe in Ireland, as 
every man has his land to himſelf, there- 
fore if he does not improve ut, he has not 
that excuſe to make. 

This is the ſtate of the caſe with moun- 
tain, between England and Ireland; but 
in Ireland, mountaing vary greatly; in 
ſome the black ſoil that covers the gra- 
vel, is deep enough to admit a ſod to be 
pared ; and burned tor to raiſe athes; when 
this is the caſe, there cannot be a better 
and cheaper improvement; and this is 
like killing two birds with one ſtone, as 
the phraſe is, becauſe the fire deſtroys at 
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once the heath, rubbiſh and wild nature 
of the boggy part thereof, and converts 
them into a friendly manure. 

The beſt and moſt ſuitable erops for 
ſuch deep mountain as this, are rape, 
cole-ſeed or turnips, and treated much in 
the ſame way as you would bog; but in- 
deed, it will never be ſo good for mea- 
dow; therefore it is beſt to lay it down 
with common graſs-ſeeds and clover, or 
common graſs-ſeeds alone, and Keep it 
for grazing. After it has layed a year, if 
you have lime-ſtone gravel, (as there are 
few mountains in Ireland without, except 
in the county of Cork) lay it on, at the 
rate of two car loads to a ſquare perch, 
and this will turn it to ſhamrogs or fine 
graſs: bur do not lay it on before the 
roots of the graſs are well eſtabliſhed. 

There is another ſort of mountain, 
which is very thin of ſoil, therefore if it 
was burned, you would deſtroy it to all 
intents and purpoſes. - A 

This ſort is called green mountain; it 
is covered with a ſhort, poor ſpreading 


— 
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heath, inter ntred with moſs and a coarſe 


graſs. 

The only way to improve this is by 
fallow; begin to plow it for that purpoſe 
about Michaelmas, and let it lie expoſed. 
to the inclemency of the winter, by which 
the froſt will kill the roots, and the ſod 
will rot: about April harrow it well, and 
then give it eight or ten plowings before 
wheat-ſeed-time; then you may fow it 
with wheat, and there will be no doubt 
of a good crop, without any ſort of ma- 
nure. 1, once produced as good wheat 
from a very poor mountain, as could 
grow; and I am clear, it will never fail 
of anſwering the expectation, if the far- 
mer plow well, and ſtick cloſe to this rule. 

He may convert this ſort of mountain 
to the rule of tillage Which I have laid 
down in the 7 1 acres farm, as this ftrong 
mountain will anſwer beſt to * * in 
tillage. | 
And can a man turn his land to bet- 
ter account, or a greater advantage, as ap- 
pears by the table on wheat, in ſaid farm! 

„ FF 
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certainly no; and if he be not ſtupid- 
ly blind to his own intereſt; he will not 
delay putting it 1n practice in good car- 
neſt, without loſs of time, after he reads 
this book. * n 
Suppoſe he was to work one part of his 
mountain with the bullocks he is rearing 
on the other part from three till they 
were five years old; in this caſe, he would 
have no loſs in reclaiming ſuch land but 
two men to each team, one to hold the 
plow, and the other to drive the bullocks, 
which by moderate exerciſe, would grow 
and thrive as well as if idle, and the only 
way would be to have freſh bullocks twice 


on a day, Viz. forenoon and 3 
yy GS e 
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HAP. XXIX. 


A cure for wet and cold land, by laying it in 
broad 50 ridges, G. 


ON E of the 8 misfortunes mat 
can attend a crop in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the north of England, is too 
much wet; this ſomeætimes happens from 
the particularity of à ſeaſon, but much 
oftener from the nature of the land; but 
from both theſe a farmer may ated him- 
RI.” "i 1 

It may be aſked indeed, can a farmer 
cauſe ſun-ſhine, or call down rain? It 1s 
true he cannot, nor do expect impoſſibi- 
lities of him, but there 1s nothing more 
eaſy than for him to guard againſt this 
general evil; for though he cannot pre- 
vent rain, yet he may effectually prevent 
his land or crop from being hurt or da- 
maged by it, if he lay his land in high 

ridges, as will be hereafter deſcribed; be- 
cauſe when land lies in ſuch a poſition, 
Ff 2 
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it is impoſſible for water to ſtand there- 
on ten minutes betgre 1 it tumbles into the 
furrows, and the furrows immediately 
convey it into the drains: and by à far- 
mer keeping his land thus dry, it conſe- 
quently adds to its heat, nouriſhment, 
and fertility 46 

And as to his crop fufferin by wet, 
the, general caſe is, becauſe he is not a- 
forehand with the ſeaſon, ſo as to have 
his crop or harveſt early, before the days 
grow ſhort, and weather bad or broken. 

One great article in fertilizing land, is 
by breaking and dividing it into ſmall 
particles; whether this be 'done mechani- 
cally by the plow, manure, or laying it 
dry and warm, ſo as to cauſe a fermenta- 
tion, it matters not; but eſſential it is ('tis 
very plain) to break and divide the ſoil 


into ſmall particles, for the free growth 


of plants, becauſe it gives the roots a free 
paſſage to ſearch, for nouriſhment, and it 


is from the ſmalleſt particles of this mat- 


ter, that they are nouriſhed. .. 
Ia Lying cold, wet, ſtrong dlay-andein 


hm =. £ tow 2 ho, =» 
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theſe high ridges, is the beſt method a 
farmer can deviſe, to cauſe a fermentati- 
on, and to make his land warm, free, o- 
pen and mellow: ſtrong, heavy, ſour, cold 
clay land, chiefly wants to be laid thus 
dry, and often plowed, to make it Pl very 
fertile ſoil. „ " 0 

Whereas, on the other hand, while it 
lies in its fl wet ſtate, (as I ſee it moſt- 
ly does all over Ireland, #nd. a great ma- 
ny parts of England) it is rendered more 
than half uſeleſs; for in this condition its 
chief crop or produce, is moſs, ruſhes, and 
a bad, coarle, three-edged graſs, by ſome 
called ſpear-graſs; indeed it periſhes eve+ 
ry kind of ſweet herbage, none ſuch will 
grow on it, on account of its cold cloſe 
nature, and retaining the water amongſt 
it; this is the evil that attends a ſtrong 
clay ſurface; but there is ſtill a worſe ſort 
of land than this, and that is, when the 
ſurface or upper- ſtratum, for four or five 
inches deep, is of a looſe, open, black 
earth, inclined to moor or bog, or of a 
looſe ſand, and under that a bed of clay 
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or cloſe earth, which will not admit any 
water to enter it.. 

Such land 1 ay. is watle . a clay 
ſurface; for this upper-ſtratum being looſe 
and open, it immediately admits, the rain 
to enter, which ſinks "till it comes at the 


under- ſtratum, or bed of clay, but can get 


no farther, fo lodges between the two ſtra- 
tums at the roots of the graſs r corn, &c. 
which conſequently periſhes any plant 
thar is of a tenderer nature than ruſhes, 
moſs, ſpear- graſs,” or heath; this is the 
conſequence with more than one half of 
all the lands in Ireland, as well as ſome 
parts of England, but more abundantly 
on the north or north · weſt fide of Dublin; 
the moſt of ſuch Wand lies on eminences 
or hills, chich ſituation, one that does not 
underſtand it, might imagine to be dry, 
but it is very deceitful, though nothing 
is more eaſy accounted for, and . cured 

How can that be? ſays my reader, per- 
haps, and alſo ſay a great many that have 


anſwered me by word of mouth; does not 


. 7 pe 
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our land lie in hills; has it not a deſcent 


or ſheed enough for water? does it not 
already repreſent a ridge, having as great 
a fall? do we not lay our lands in ridges 


too? Ec. All theſe fuggeſtions will prompt 


ſuch farmers to give a ready anſwer, tho 
perhaps not à truly digeſted one. 

My variable anſwers to the _ 
that have been aſked me, through the 
many pat 


were in general as above, and my advice 
Was to lay it in broad high ridges; but as 
ſuch variable directions might flip the 


memory, I am glad to have here an op- 
_ portunity to give a more laſting memo- 


randum, which may always be the far- 
mer's guide upon recourſe thereto. 


Above, my reader has there cauſe of 


wet land, with its ill conſequences of pe- 
riſhing the plants, encouraging moſs, 
ruſhes, &c. but if he lay his land in high 
ridges, as the following lines will direc, 
he may depend upon a real cura all 


theſe his grievances. 


ts of the two Kingdoms that 1 
have travelled, concerning wet land, &c. 


my a 
1 
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FR i 75 Some farmers have no idea or notion 
4 of what we call ſole of ground, or by | 
148 ſome called under- ſtratum; this lies next ; 
Ell the corn-mould, under the ole of the 
Ul plow, at about four or five inches deep. { 

This ought to be nicely inſpected into, 0 
upon all occaſions, and for ſeveral rea- } 
ON as it is upon the g6oanels or bad- ö 

of the ſole that the farmet's ſucceſs f 
in hi crop, in à great meaſure depends: Q 
as alſo, the ſole ought to be his guide, 
how to vary his crop, or management; WW © 
neither can any man be a true judge in * 
land, if he do not make himſelf truly ac- b 
quainted with the under- ſtratum. qd 
I think I could; upon entering into any ic 
country or field, without digging, give a k 
near gueſs what fort of a ſole or nag lay U 
under as a ſecond ſtratum. d 
The ſole or under- ſtratum of lands in tc 
the three kingdoms vary greatly, and tl 
particular regard ought to be hag to on 4 
following ſorts, viz. 3 n 


Firſt, clay; which keeps out the water, 
and cauſes a wet ſurface, the water wir 
ming above ground. 
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Secondly, a. red fox-ſand, which loſes 
the magure, as it is of f dry, open, Joſe. 
nature; (ſuch land will bear lying flat) 
and ought. never to be manured, but on 
the graſs; as the ſod ill hold it up, ſa 
conſequently the benefit. of the manure 
will be the greater, as it will drain thro 
the roots of the graſs, and be longer be- 
fore it get gut of the reach of the ae to 
turn it up again. 5 | 

Thirdly, 'a ſpewing, looſe, runnin g 
earth, between a loam. and a ſand; which 
is always wet and cold; it is generally a- 
bout a foot thick, and under it lies a bed 
of clay, perhaps four or five feet deep; in 
ſome places it has a farm thin ſhell of ſo- 
lid earth, between it and the corn mould: 
this is a very bad ſort to build, or make 
ditches upon, as they ſeldom and long, 
for it gives way, runs, and lets them fall; 
this alſo ſnould not be manured, but on 
the graſs pr ſurface, by top dreſſings, as 
the manure would ſink, run off and be 
loſt immediately. 

Fourthly, a firm red, and caliſed ily 

Vor. II. Gg 
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earth, which will neither melt with rain 
or froſt; this is a very bad dangerous ſort, 
and is very productive of weeds: a farmer 
ought to be afraid of diſturbing it with 
the plow, thoughu it lies in ſome places, 
within three inches of the ſurface.” 

Pifthly, a lime-ſtone gravel; this is a 
good ſoft, where it lies near the ſurface, 
the plow may turn it up to the benefit of 
the land, as it is a rich manute, and by 
mixing it with the upper- ſtratum, im- 
proves the land; however, this 1s rare to 
be met with. | 2 

Sixthly, hard road — iv 'this lies ge- 
nerally on mountains, under black hea- 
thy or moory ſoil, and hes near the ſur- 
face, when there is not ſufficient of corn- 
mould; it may be turned up with ſafety, 
and indeed advantage, as there are no bad 
conſequences attending it, but poverty, 
which will be helped by mixing among 
the upper ſurface; it will alſo bring the 
upper ſurface to a better conſiſtency, which 
before was too light and fuzzy; this gra- 
vel ſole is generally very hard to plow; 


T 
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it makes good roads. In Ireland it is ve- 
ry plentiful, being under moſt of the high 
haathy lands in the kingdom; which is 

the reaſon that their roads are ſo general- 


ly good, having only che ſod to ſtrip and 
the road is made; but in England, it is 
very ſcarce, except on the wolds. | 

The * ſix ſorts are ahe under ſtra- 


ſorts of land, 0 not one of hw will 
hear to he laid flat, except the ſecond and 
the laſt, which are boch of a ſandy na- 
ture; all the reſt muſt be raiſed in ridges, 
ſo as to give the ſole as well as the fur- 
face a proper ſheed, and this is impoſſible 
to be done by any other or better method, 
than by gathering or taking up the rid- 
ges three or four times together as need 
requires. 

The method to 3 high ridges, is to 
begin every plowing at the middle of the 
ridge, and turn the right hand about till 
you raiſe them as high as you intend; 
harrow acroſs between each plowing, and 
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it will give the ridge a more "AA 
round in the middle. 
This is apt to ſtrip the furrow of the 
rich and belt foil; to remedy which; throw 
a little more manure on the Fare thak 


common, the firſt and ſecond year. 


Being thus got into form, never alter 
them after, but alternately take them up 


one time, and put them down another. 


I do not remember ever to Hive ſeen in 


5 Ireland, a ridge taken up above once to- 


gether, conſequently the ſole or ſtratum 
under their ridges is flat or level, having 
no ſheed for water, and though the ſur- 
face of their ridge Jooks dry, yet the wet 
lies upon the ſoles at che roots of their 
crop. + 14 at 

Now ſuppoſe we were to ſtrip the up- 
per ſurface from one of thoſe high ridges, 
we ſhould find the ſame ſheed for water 
under, as it had at top. In this caſe, there 
can be no reſt for water there; but were 
the like done by a ridge only once taken 
up. the under ſole would be level, ſo con- 


ſequently would detain the water the 


ſame as it were on a flat floor. 
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If the nature or ſituation of the land 
will admit, lay the ends of your ridges 
eaſt and weſt; and when on hills, never 
let them run ſtraight up and down, or 
yet quite acroſs, but à little diagonally; 
there are two ways for the vater that falls 
upon a hill to fun off; the one is on the 
ſurface; and the other between the up- 
per and under ſtratum or bed of clay; 
but When te upper ſtratum is loofe and 
open, if it be on ever ſo ſteep a hill, it 
ſeldom runs off without entering it, ex- 
cept after à ſharp ſhower of rain, and e- 
ven in this *afe, there is not much of it 
gets to the bottom of the hill, but ſinks 
through the looſe furface to the under- 
ſtratum, or bed of clay; and when it gets 
there, its motion is very ſlow, as it has to 
drain through the looſe earth, inſomuch, 
that before it arrives at the bottom of 
the hill, perhaps more rain falls, which 
keeps it perpetually wet, and in mortar. 
Now the improver's art muſt be, to 
make the run or courſe of all waters as 
ſhort as poſſible, before it comes into a 
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drain; and this is effected beſt by laying 
it ridge-ways; for, ſuppoſe the ridge be 
thirty feet broad, the top of a ridge is 
within fifteen feet of a drain or furrow, 
as there is one at each ſide of the ridge; 
but though the run of water from the 
top of the ridge into the furrow, is only 
fifteen feet, yet a great deal will ſink till 
it comes to the undereſtratum or clay, be- 
cauſe that direction is perpendicular, and 
it has only five or ſix inches to go; this 
is all as certain as that a man's coat will 
be wet through, which is not above five 
or ſix feet long, and hangs perpendicu- 
By this the farmer ſees how neceſlary 
it is to give the under-ſtratum a ſheed al- 
ſo, that the ſubterraneous water may have 
a ſhort paſſage into its furrow; every time 
the land is taken up or gathered, the plow 
touches the clay, it makes a furrow deep- 
er and deeper therein; thus every furrow 
is a drain to the ridge it belongs, and the 
water will find the ſhorteſt road into it; 
but you muſt always be circumſpect, that 
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you give the ſide of the ridge both upper 
and under ſtratum a greater flope or ſheed, 


than there is in the ſide of the hill, let. 


the water run down the ridge, inſtead of 
turning into the furrow, as it certainly 
will follow the greateſt declivity ; it is for 


this reaſon I have ordered the. ridges to 


be made a little obliquely, and this obli- 
quity or ſlanting ſhould be more or leſs, 
according to the form or declivity of the 

Theſe are eaſy and plain directions, and 


the ſucceſs of them is not doubtful but 


certain, and vouched by experience; and 


yet a great deal of land that might be 


made fruitful, is left to produce little or 
nothing. 


Moreover, the . has a great in- 


creaſe in the quantity of the ſurface of 
his ground; it is certain, the ſurface of a 
field meaſures more in quantity when in 
ridges than when flat, and it is equally 
certain, that all its — is ue of 
bearing corn. 


The ſucceſs eh crop Joes 
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not depend upon the ſpace there is for the 
corn to ſtand in, but on the quantity of 
carth there is for 1 its roots to nn in, in 
ſearch of its uri unt. 

This is a ſhort — of the eee 
phiſtry can get the better of ſo . 
fact; and it is upon all theſe evident ad- 
vantages that I recommend the farmer 
to lay his cold, wet, ftrong land in rid- 
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n 
En may ande eee in two 
lights, namely, one for the im- 
orovennghl; and the other tor the 8 
tion of ground © 41 
As for inſtance, he that 5 8 
a piece of graſſy-land of any ſort whate- 


ver, robs it of a great deal its rich ful- 
phurous qualities, by g into the 
clouds * and * gouriſhment 


or and alſo reduces the corn- 
mould to too thin a ſtaple or ſhell, for the 


corn to grow on, particularly if it be not 


of a natural deep ſoil aforetime. 

But however, if it be ever ſo deep, it 
certainly weakens the land and ſpoils it 
in compariſomof what it would be, were 
ſuch land fallowed, and ſaid graſs and 
roots killed, and brought to a putrefacti- 
on by tillage; for then it is permitted to 


retain all its ſubſtance, and the ſame be- 


Vor. II. 1 
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ing mixed, mingled or interſperſed a- 
mongſt the mould or earth, the ſaid pu- 
trefaction brings on a fermentation, and 
by the working of the two ſpirits, they 
divide and open the particles thereof, and 
bring ſtubborn, ſtrong, clayey earth to a 
friendly, good, mellow ſubſtance: beſides, 
if the graſs be killed by tillage os. fallow, 
every time the furrow is turned up, the 
air 1s helping, aide n affiting to in- 
ein 

If the camper duly conſider. the force 
of this argument, and how eſſential it is 
to retain the ſulphurs and richneſs of the 
ground, inſtead of ſending them by fire 
and ſmoak into the clouds, he certainly 
would not deſtroy ſuch fine thin ſkinned 
land, as I have frequently ſeen done thro' 
Ireland, and in many parts of England, 
by burning, which is a vile e, and 
a deſtruction to ſuch land. „ 

It is true, he may get one good 
or two, but after that it will be ſo men 
ſpent that it will be hard to recover it, with- 
out great loſs of time, money and manure. 

2 4 875 
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and its owner. 
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Now, though my reader ſees how de- 
trimental burn-beating is to ſuch graſs- 
land, yet in an oppoſite caſe, it may be 
done with great — oh to the n 


That is when the land is deep, wild, 
coarſe, ruſhy, heathy, boggy, or moun- 
tainy; in this caſe it is in its wild ſtate, as 
nature found it ſo it is; when ſuch land 
is over-run will henth and ruſhes, it 
muſt be burned to deſtroy the wild nature 
thereof, and convert theſe @&nemies to 2 
friendly manure, which is #lmoſt impoſ- 
ſible to be done by fallow, as their roots 
penetrate ſo deep, and incorporate ſo 
ſtrongly with the earth. Their vegetat- 
ing' or growing quality and ſubſtance 
cannot be effectually ſtopped, killed and 
routed in the courſe of one year's fal. 
low; therefore I ſay it is better to reduce 
ſuch- fubbotiſMlenerflies by fire, than to 
wait” to long a time for them to be rot- 
ten, and tore, en to risces N til. 
lage. 

By de egg debe it is ea- 
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ſy for a farmer to judge which ſort of 


land to burn, and which to fallow. 


Moſtly all over Ireland, Scotland, and 


the north of England, the land is given 
to wet, ſo conſequently to ruſhes, which 


thrive beſt on ſuch land, . is their na- 
tural ſoil. - * 

Now what a farmer ſhould do with 
ſuch like land is this, vi. 
: Plow ut with a os int furrow, a- 
bout four inches thick, and eight broad; 
and when hg; comes at a tuft of ruſhes, if 
he finds the ſaid four inches will not go 
under the roots, order the plowman to 
give a dip with his POM till he gets un- 
der them. R 93 6 
. This 1s eaſy 9 becauſe the roots 
do not ſpread horizontally, much far- 
ther under ground than the tops do a- 
bove, but they generally ftrike perpendi- 
cular to a good depth; it is neceſſary 
to root them out from che bottom and 
they are bound in ſuch a matraſs that it 
is not eaſy to part them. 


When the land is thus e the fine 


— ay 
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part thereof muſt be treated in every de- 


gree as a good fallow; plow it if ny 


ten or twelve times. 

And in the courſe of the A fal- 
low, burn the roots of the ruſhes, which 
is no hard matter to do, they having ſo 
much root, matted, wove or intermixed 
with the ſod, therefore will both burn 
well, and produce a great deal of aſhes, 
which together wi 
ſweeten, and give the ſoil ſuch a dreſſing, 
that it will almoſt retain it fax ever, parti- 


cularly if it be laid in high ridges, as di- 


rected ung the head for wet land. 
Druid fy Beru. 


When. Pu — In bank upon the 
land for burning, he muſt firſt cut it a- 
croſs with cutting knives fixed in a roller, 


as directed in his work; or for want of 


| this, take a ſharp coulter, and fix it in an 


old plow without a ſock, let the coulter 


link as deep below the ſole of the plow as 
you intend to pare the ſod thick; with 


the fallow, will 
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this go croſs- ways off the land, and cut 


each ſcore within two feet of each other, 
that when it is plowed, it may turn up 


in ſods that length. 

If the ſeaſon be dry, they will bam 
without ſetting up; but if wet, they muſt 
be ſet on an edge, two together, propping 
againſt each other; and when in burning 
order, gather them in heaps, about a cart- 
load in each, and ſet them on fire with 


ſome ſort of kindling, ſuch as firs, or 


whins, turf, - &c. and all the time it is 


burning, men muſt attend, in order to 


keep laying ſods on where the blaze 


breaks out; as the judgment of burning 


is to keep or retain as much of the ſalts 
or nitre within the aſhes as poſlible, and 
this 1s done by keeping the blaze ſmother- 
ing within, for the more it breaks out, 
the more of the ſmoak api n phur a- 
ſcends the clouds. af 

When thus burned, Mere 4 is no more 
to do than ſpread the aſhes even, and 


then plow the ground thin, ſo as not to 


bury the aſhes too deep, and ſo ſow it 
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with rape, turnips, or what you pleaſe: 
and after ſowing, harrow it lightly, or as 
is ordered under the direction of any crop 
you chuſe to ſow in this burned- land, 
but nothing is equal to rape or turnips; 
indeed it will bring a good crop of pota- 


toes if mann in the . method. 
* wo 
Yau 9 . 
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| Remarks on Burn: beating in general. 


A I obſerved in the fofegoing chapter, 
burn- beating is only to be uſed for 
one ſort of land, namely, ruſhy, heathy, 


wild and unimproved bog, and deep 
mountain, to ſuch it is a great improver. 


In the firſt place, it completely clears 
the ground of weeds, ruſhes, heath, or 
rubbiſh of all ſorts. 

Secondly, it converts theſe very ene- 
mies to a friendly manure of the richeſt 
kind, for the production of crops, to 
which, before, they were mortally a- 
verſe. 


Thirdly, the burning the ſod, on the 


ground, warms it, by which means the 
earth is ſet a working, and brought to a 
ſeparation; ſo that the ſalt or nitre there- 
of has a free communication to the roots, 
and the ground is nouriſhed and ſweeten- 
at, + | 
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Such burnt land will bring two, or 
perhaps three plentiful crops. 

Indeed nature will not ſtop, till the has 
exhauſted herſelf of her virtue to ſuch a 
degree, that one kind of manure will 
ſcarce relieve it; when this happens there 
muſt be a mixture made uſe of, of two 
or three ſorts, by the way of a compoſt, 
in order to ſet their different ſpirits a work- 
ing together, by which it will the ſooner 
incorporate with this worn out ſoil, and 
make it anſwer for a crop, and particu- 
larly turnips, which is the beſt crop that 
can be ſown on ſuch ſpent land, to bring 
it into heart again, by eating them on the 
ground, and the year following ſow it 
with barley or oats, and clover. 

Were my brother farmers to ſuit this 


burnt-land with proper crops, there would 


not be ſo much danger of impoveriſhing 
or running it out; and this they may do, 
with great profit to themſelves, and ad- 
vantage to the land; it is a prevalent opt- 
nion amongſt good farmers, and I think 
reaſon backs it, that burnt land ſhould 
Vol. II. Li 
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never be ſown with more than three crops 
before it is laid down. 

The firft rape or cole-ſeed. The ſecond 
turnips. The third and laſt barley, and 
laid down with clover. 

Theſe are three very profitable crops, 
and the two firſt are great improvers, and 
ſo is the clover. 

Theſe crops I am, certain, add ſtrength 
and vigour to the and, particularly if the 
turnips be eaten thereon. _ 

But were the ſaid land ſown with three 
crops of corn ſucceſſively, it would ruin 
it to all intents and purpoſes; inſomuch, 
that it would hardly leave it recoverable; 
and yet the firſt mentioned crops are by 


much the greateſt profit ro the proprietor. 
If ſo, there certainly can be no other 


N 


reaſon for a farmer's ſpoiling his land, 
than a poſitive ignorance. 

A judicious farmer will avoid raiſing 
corn from burnt land, as it does not ſell 
high, having a coarſe thick ſkin, and will 
not yield well in flour, therefore 1 1s genc- 
rally lower 1 in price. 

I 
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But indeed, the Iriſh farmers are not 
over and above delicate in regard to their 
grain; either in chuſing plump or thin- 
ſkinn'd corn for ſeed, or in winnowin git 
clean, which is a very material I. to 
the look of corn for ſale. 

Let corn be ever ſo goad; if it be not 
well cleaned, and the light corn tailed 
out, it will not be fair to the eye: but on 
the other hand, though the grain ſhould 
be but indifferent, if it be well handled it 
greatly helps 3 it both in look and real y Va- 
wes! 45% 9" O'S 0 a 

1 have known Ireland many years, "Hd 
have ſeen ſome hundreds of people win- 
now, but never ſaw one yet go in a han- 
dy right way about it, except at a gentle- 
man's houſe, where they have been di- 
rected by Engliſh ſtewards, and very ſel- 
dom in this caſe, for except 4 man be en. 
dued with the patience 6f- Job, to perſe- 
vere in the taſk of his directions, he muſt 
be tired out; for many of the common 
people are like a head ſtrong mule (par- 
don the expreſſion) that will neither lead 
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nor be driven out of their old road. It ava 

Indeed I have tau ght ſeveral of theſe Ymatte 
obſtinate ſons of Adam, to follow the En- H. 
gliſh method, in ſeveral branches of huſ- Ehis b 
bandry, yet I never could get any thing that 
rightly executed by verbal directions; my 
method is always to ftand by 'till I get a 
pattern done to my mind, tho' it ſhould 
be done and undone ſeveral Wes, before 
it can be brought to bear. 

But indeed, I generally ſet a pattern 
with my own hands, and then ſee that 
they repeat it; for I conceive that it ſaves 
much trouble to ground a- learner tho- 
roughly in the beginning, alſo to uſe per- 
ſuaſive arguments with a mixture of good- 
natured authority. By theſe, and ſuch like 

methods, I think I could get any ho 
tolerably well executed. . 

But indeed, a good deal l on a 
farmer's being a judge, and a handy man 
himſelf. It is true, he may go into the 
field amongſt his men, and ſee his horſes 
badly harneſſed, and his plow- man make 
bad work, and tell him ſo; but what does 
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it avail, if neither maſter nor man can ſet 
matters to rights. 2 

He is the right farmer wad maſter of 
his buſineſs, who can right every thing 
that is wrong with his own hands. 

No man ought to think himſelf above. 
doing this; particularly if he pretend to 
inſtruct others at all. It is no ſhame to 
any one to be uſeful and ingenious, let 
his ſation 1 in life be what it will. 
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demned by every thinking perſon. I am 
therefore the more ſurprized to ſee it re- 
any kind, that are noxious in their nature, 


are converted, and which they yield in 
large and rich quantities by means of their 
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. e in my 3 of FRY 
ing, a cuſtom uſed in ſome places, 
by farmers burning the ſtubble on the 
ground, which i is called baſtard burn-beat- 
ing. 
But I did not chuſe to take notice of 
it, as I take it to be a bad piece of ma- 
nagement, and which ought to be con- 


commended by ſeveral writers on huſban- 


Such authors ſhould conſider that ſtub- 
ble is not like ruſhes, heath, or weeds of 


and whoſe deſtruction is of benefit, inde- 
pendent of the manure, into which they 
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It is my option, that tho' I ſow thinner than moſt Engliſh Farmers, yet I throw one Half of my Seed 
away; particulirly Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peas and Rape. Indeed, I have not ventured to ſow any 
large 9 of Land with leſs than [ have ſet down, except in the new Method with the planting Ma- 
chino. Note, «ppoſite each Crop that is not proper to be ſown in Drill-Husbandry, I have left a Blank. 
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On burning Stubble. 255 


ſubſtance and verdure, being intermixed 
with ſalts, oils, and ſulphurs. But this 
is very far from being the caſe with ſtub- 
ble, it is half dung already, and in no dan- 
ger of growing, or becoming a trouble- 
ſome weed. 

As it is light and dry, fire inſtantly dif. 
ſipates its contents into air; and with re- 
ſpect to the warmth that the blaze may 
communicate to the ground, it has nei- 
ther the intenſeneſs nor virtue of a ſingle 
hour of a ſummer's day. 

But if the ſtubble or ſtraw was plowed 
in, and particularly when the corn was 
newly cut, the ſtraw or ſtubble at that 
time being more impregnated with falts, 
it would rot and yield all the ſubſtance 
that it has in manure. 


— 
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A monthly Calendar, or Memorandum of works 
to be done as they come in ſegſon round the 
' year; fo that left a farmer may forget him- 
Ee let him look for the month he is then in, 
and he will ſee what works ought to be go- 
ing forward. The Reader is defired to take 
notice, that the intent of this Calendar is to 
remind him of the work, but as to the ma- 
nagement, he muſt turn to the chapter of the 
work he would do, for directions thereon. 


JANUAR Y. 


if the beginning of this month, plow 
the fallows that miſſed e, g i in au- 
tumn. 
Plow for beans a} Peas; OY the rid- 
ges up to lie dry; toward the latter end 
of the month ſow them, if the weather 
permits. N 
Until this time, eat the clover with 
ſheep, or light cattle, ſo as not to tread it, 
but know it muſt be laid up to get a head 
againſt ſpring, for early lambs, &c. or 
meadow. ; 


* 
9 
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Flood your marſhy low land, or any 
other whereon you can turn water. In or- 
der to this, take in the water out of any 
river or drain, at the higheſt part of the 
field; convey it firſt along the head of ſaid 
field by a ſmall ſurface, gripe, or drain, 
about a foot wide, and the ſame deep; at 
about every ten yards diſtance, cut with a 
plow, a furrow ſloping-ways of the hill, 
ſo that hen the furrows are full, the wa- 
ter will flow over at the loweſt ſide; this 
is eaſy done, as there are few fields un 


What one ſide is higher than another. 


If the weather be froſty, carry out dung; 
leave it in heaps, ready for ſpreading when 
the froſt ĩis gone.. lf 
Lop, top and plant forelt trees of All 
n plant quickſets, and make and res 
pair . ditches, _ Four water our 
ſes. * 0 
Kill d fave bacon, bog bet. ang 
hams. 19 J 
At this time, and ae Mickaclwaaai js 
a good time to repair quickſet hedges, by 
laying the thorns down in gaps, or open 
YoL. H. K k 
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places where the fence is thin at the bot- 
tom, nick the thorns two-thirds of the way 
through, in order to make them bend and 
lie eaſy, by which they will be ſurer to 
grow than if they were bent without nick- 
ing, which would bruiſe and wound the 
wood, and prevent the ſap from riſ- 
ing paſt the bruiſed place; whereas, if it 
was cut-as thin as half a crown, provid- 
ed the uncut wood bent eaſy, without 
bruiſing, the ſap would circulate through 
the narrow uncut place to the branch, 
which would flouriſh and ſpread along 

the bottom of the hedge, and make a good 
fencs..' :-i;; * 
This in England, is called ſplaſhing. 
The labourers in Yorkſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire are very expert at it; if the hedge 
be ever ſo ragged, and thin, provided the 
tops will meet, they will make a good 
fence, which the year after will almoſt 
turn a hare, when the young fibres ſhoot 
But this piece of dexterity is not uni- 
verſal in England; and in Ireland I never 
3 
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ſaw any of it; though few people in the 
world go to greater expence in planting 
quicks, and _—_— ditches, &c, than the 
Iriſh. 

Continue to break and ſwin gle Waun 
and flax. 

This is the beſt t time to threſh out bar- 
ley, as it is wanted for maltin g, and the 
Atraw, which is not quite ſo good as oat 
ſtraw, will eat beſt in hard weather. 

Early lambs are now dropping, turn 
the ewes to turnips, if you have any, 
which will fatten the lambs quickly; but 
if the weather be wet, and the ground 
ſoft, it will be too cold for the lambs; in 
this caſe, pull the turnips, and take them 
to the ewes on graſs land, but have no 
regard in this caſe for wethers, as they 
will feed better on the ground where the 

turnips are faſt at the root, which keeps 
them freſh and juicy, and from rolling a- 
bout in the dirt as they ſcoop them. 

Remember to throw roach-lime into 
the hole of the little-houſe, to prevent it 
from ſmelling, and. to dry the dung fo 

K k 2 
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as to make it ſpread when laid on the 
Remember to ſend men to pick up the 
ſhells, or bottoms of the turnips, that 
they be clean eaten up, before n make 
a freſh break. 
Remember your bees, and if weak, 
feed them with cakes made of malt-flour, 
mixed up with ſweet wort, or a cake made 
of rye- meal, mixed with treacle-water, or 
give them brown ſugar. Alſo turn up 
the hive, and ſprinkle it well with ſweet 
wort, or treacle- water. 
Plow your barley-fallow for the ſecond 
time, as I ſuppoſe it was plowed in au- 
tumn to turn the ſtubble under. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
jf the weather be open, ſow vetches, whe- 
ther for ſeed, fodder, or feeding on the 
ground; but if for feeding on the ground, 
they would have been better ſown in the 
latter end of the ſummer, as directed un- 
der that head. 

Houſe your weanling calves and Sls, 

if not done ſooner. Dreſs your meadows. 
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Cut and ſpread ant-hills, by which the 
ants being expoſed at this ſevere ſeaſon 
will be deſtroyed. 
Look after your pidgeons, feed them 
and ſpread” aſhes on the pidgeon-houſe, 
floor, to keep the dung from caking. 


+ 
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OW beans and peas, which ought t to 
be done, if the weather permit, þe- 
fore oat-ſeed time. 
Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be open, ſow oats. 

The rye that miſſed ſowing in autumn, 
muſt be ſown at the beginning of the 
month. 

Plow your barley-fallow, if not done 
laſt month; tranſplant rape-ſtalks. . 
Continue to ſplaſh quickſet-hedges. 
Lay up your meadows, clean them 
| from all ſticks, ſtones, and rubbiſh that 


may be obſtructive to the ſcythe. Spread 
and break horſe and cow dung, ant-hilf 


and mole-hills, which are done in a cheap. 
eaſy manner with a molding-ſledge. 


Look oyer your wheat land, left any 
water ſtand by the ſtoppage of ſods or. 


ſtones falling into the furrows and gripes. 
Set oziers, poplars, willows, and other 
aquatics, lop trees, plant quicks, open 
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half the paſſage of your bees, gripe and 
drain the wet lands, look that no water 
ſtand on your crop. ” 

Your forward fat lambs all. now be- 
gin to be ready for the market; do not 
keep them too long, for what they gain 
in ſize they loſe in price, as the markets 
drop when the ſeaſon advances; beſides, 
if they are off early, the ewes may be fed 
on clover, and be ready for market early 
alſo. | 

Set potatoes, to come in early. Lay 
them firſt, and cover them well with long 
horſe dung, to preſerve them from the 
froſt. * 

Continue to break and ſwingle hemp 

and flax, and peel winter-hemp. 

Begin to beat the ſeed out of the flax 
and hemp. | 

The dew-rate flax 1 now be ſpread 
on the graſs: the inow, froſt, and rain 
rates it well. 

Remember to feed your bees, turn the 


hive up, and ſprinkle the combs with 
ſweet wort. 
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Continue to ſpread ſoot on your wheat, 
to kill the red worms, at the rate of 2p 


barrels to the Iriſh acre. 
This is a good time to lay any fort of 


ſhort dung on your wheat-land, ſuch as 
athes, pidgeon, rabbit, and hen dung; but 


do not lay lime on without mixing as di- 
rected, left it burn the blades of the wheat. 


- You muſt not defer brewing your keeps 


ing-ſtrong-beer any longer. 570 
In the firſt week, or firſt fine open wea- 
ther in this month, finiſh plowing for the 


. > . 
laſt time, your winter-fallow/ or ground 
intended to receive the wheat-plants which 


were ſown in autumn, and get them tranſ- 


planted as quick as poſſible in the-freſh 


mold, that they may keep a forehand with 
the weeds, in order to ſuppreſs them. 
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eee is a very buſy month with the 
farmers, and it behoves every one 
to beſtir himſelf, to get the proper crops 
into the ground in due ſeaſon. 
'Plow for, and ſow oats, if iclover be 6 to 
be fown among them. When the oats are 
harrowed well, ſow the clover- ſeed, and 
buſh-harrow it; but I take it to be the 
beſt way to defer ſowing it till the oats 
are come up, then fow the ſeed and roll 
it in. 
If che ſeaſon. be good (but not elle) fow 
barley... 5 | 
Sow ab; the 8 if ftab- 
ble, muſt have two plowings, but it will 
grow with great ſucceſs on lay- land if 
good, with once plowing; harrow it well 
before ſowing, and after ſowing roll it. 
Lay up, dreſs, and roll your meadows. 
Spread ant-hills. Lop and top trees. 
Plant quickſets; plant oſiers, willows, and 
other aquaticks. | 
Vo. IL L. I 
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The fat ſheep muſt now be kept draw- 
ing off the turnips, as they now begin to 


grow near an end, and the markets ad- 


vance much about this time. | 

You may yet ſow vetches, tho' it were 
better done ſooner. _ | 

Finiſh ſ plaſhing quickſet-hed ges. 

Turn your ewes and early lambs into 
clover or esu. as the turnips are near 
an end. 

Widen the paſſage for your bees, ind 
continue to feed them if required. Turn 
up the hives gently, and ſprinkle the 
combs with ſweet wort. 

Seld your year-old foals, take care to 


rub their thighs, and over their kidneys 


with marſh-mallows. . 

Set the tails of your young horſes. It 
is alſo a good time to break them. 

The calves that drop now, ought to be 
kept for rearing, but as milk is at this 
time ſcarce, a good drink may be made 
by boiling hay till the water is very ſtrong, 
into which put for every three calves, and 
ſo in proportion, a pint of flax-ſeed, a pint 
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of oat-meal, and a quart of ſkim-milk; 
put the flar-ſeed in along with the hay, 
and boil it all the time; it will be ſmooth 
and like a jelly, put the oat-meal and milk 
in when the hay is taken out, after which 
give it a good boil. 

There is no finer feedin g for calves 


than this; it both ren gthens and makes 


them grow large, and it is very cheap 
food to rear them with. 

There are people in England who make 
a very comfortable living, by buying calves 
as ſoon as they drop, and rearing them 
thus: ſome give them nothing but flax- 
ſeed and hay- water, after they are a month 
old. 

They can pas the flax- ſeed from the 
oil-mills, at about three ſhillin gs and ſix- 
pence a buſhel, and a buſhel will rear two 
calves by the above rule. 

I have heard of farmers in Lincoln- 
ſhire, rearing from ſixty to a hundred 
calyes in a year, by this method. 

Put out dung for potatoes, and ſet them 
whether by plow or ſpade. 
LT 4 
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So flax-ſeed when the land 1s ow 
pomp | 

Sow all ſorts of artificial erect ſuch 
as burnet, clover, rye-graſs, white hay- 
ſeed, common hay-ſeed, timothy-graſs, 
. * FH 1.5% A, 

Sow beans and peas. Sow white-peas. 

At the latter end of the month, if the 
weather be good, roll wheat, bear, and 
Tye, but ſow the graſs-ſceds firſt, if they 
be intended. 

Sow broom and whin-feeds on the tops 
of diiches for ſhelter, but if it be a gravel- 
ly ground, they will not grow well; there- 
fore make the drill deeper, in which throw 


a little good earth to ſow the ſeeds in, this 
3s caſily done, and the 7 are furer of 


ſucceſs. 


Clip young quickſers, to make them 
ſpread. 


Water or rate the bunch-rate flax, if 


the water be clear of ice. 


Turn your young cattle on to the bog 
or coarſe mountain, which will eat bet- 
ter from this, till the latter end of May, 


— . A. io. PR” 'Y . =... 


than any time of the year; and is of 
great uſe to ſave the fine paſtures till 
they get a head, by which che graſs re- 
tains the dew, and the ſun is kept from 
the roots. 

Plant potatoes, ſow flax-ſced amongſt 
them at the rate of eight quarts to an a- 
cre, to raiſe for ſeed. 3 ; 
Finiſh killing your bacon-hogs this 
month, or making hang- beef or hams, as 
it will not do ſo well if done later. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be good, ſow barley, and 
graſs-ſeeds after it is harrowed, and buſh- 
harrow, or roll them 1n. | 

Spread ſoot on your green wheat, See 
receipt for red worms. 

Sow burnet Or vetches, to ſtand for 
ſeed. IS; 

Spread aſhes, compoſt, pidgeons or 0- 
ther ſhort manures on your winter-crops, 

Continue to plow your fallows. 
© 4 Sow hemp and flax. Try your flax-ſeed 
firſt if it will grow. The quickeſt way to 
do this is to lap a little ſeed in a woollen 
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rag, and put it into a couch of malt; 


this will ſhew whether it has loſt its 
growing Ry: or ys in two or ”"_ 
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AP Ki. 


* 


HI 8 is; 1 a bids month with the 
farmers. p 5 
Sow buck-wheéat, flax, n lucerne, 
n rye-graſs, clover, F Dar- 
of all ſorts. 
Sow barley, which ought to be finiſh» 
ed this month, though ſome will ſow till 
the middle of May, but this 1s better a- 
voided if poſſible; though indeed, it is 
better to wait a month, than ſow in ſoft, 
dirty wet weather, as it is a tender grain. 
About the middle of this month, turn 
ſheep into Clover, as the turnips are now 
done, * 


Finiſh rollin g. Roning, and cleaning 
the meadows. . 


' Deſtroy young rooks, and N neſts, 


which is eaſily done, by ſmall long poles, 
ane ſpliced to another, with an iron crook 
fixed to one end, which will eaſily pull 
the neſts down. | | 


Plant quickſets and foreſt trees of all 
ſorts. 


EE OO 
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This is a good time to give your mares 
to the ſtallion; make uſe of ſuch a one as 
is broad and ſtrong, ſhort-jointed, moves 
light, and goes true on his legs, what is 
called halt-blood, or in England chap- 
man's horſes; Ireland is ruined by fol- 
lowing too much after blood, which are 
not fit for ſervice, (on thoſe hard toads) or 
the farmer's profit, ' 

If time permit, in the latter end of the 
month begin to pare PE: land for burn⸗ 
beating. 
mis is a good time to begin to dig, 
drain, and reclaim your bog, as directed. 
Gee reclaiming bog. F 

Clip your young quickſet-hedges, to | 
make them grow thick at the bottom by 
putting out freſh ſhoots or fibres. 

Continue to keep your cattle on the 
bog and mountain, as the heath at this 
time is wholeſome, ſweet, and tender; and 
by doing this, you ſave your fine graſs 
paſtures till they get a head. | 

Delay no longer to water or rate your 

bunch-rate flax, for in hot weather the 
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worms, both in water and on the graſs 
will damage it, if done much later. 

| Sow muſtard-ſeed on Want neee or 
lay-land. 

In the beginnin g of the month, finiſh 
ſowing oats, white-peas, and ſitches, grey- 
peas, and muſtard- ſeed. | 

Roll your corn of all ſorts, delay no 
longer to lay up and dreſs your mea- 


dows, and roll them before the ground 
is hard, ſet the tails off, and break your 


young horſes. : 
Keep your calyes that drop now, for 
rearing; feed and make choice of ſuch as 
are deſcribed in the, calendar for March. 
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E may now ſuppoſe moſt of the bu- 


ſy ſeed- time to be over; but if any 
of the lateſt crops, ſuch as buck-wheat, 
barley, and ſundry ſorts of. graſs-ſeeds, 
and potatoes remain unſown, finith them 
as ſoon as poſſible. 

Croſs-harrow your fallows of all for, 
and plow them; after which blood your 
horſes, and give them a fortnight's reſt, 
being very neceſſary to refreſh them, after 
their hard ſeed-time labour. 

The firſt of this month, (old ſtile) Toes 
your ſummer paſtures, bleed your horned 
cattle of all ſorts, and give them a lick of 
tar, which will prevent diſeaſes or catch- 

ing diſtempers. | 
\. This is the, time to buy in your in-cal- 
vers for milk: make choice of thoſe with 
a fine, long, ſmall, green horn, fine and 
clear of leather under the chops, and a 
good full ſhoulder, deep-cheſted, broad 
and well made behind, a ftraight broad 
I 
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back, full hips, with ſhort ſtraight legs, 


a walk open and ſtately, a thick ſkin, and 
broad rib'd, with a good milk-vein and 
udder, and large tates; ſuch' dams are 
worth breeding, or rearing calves from, 
and their calves will coſt no more keep- 
ing than ſuch that are quite the reverſe. 
Were a farmer to bear in mind that a 
calf, when a year old, of the above beau- 


tiful ſhape, will bring from forty to fifty 


ſhillings, when one of the ill-favoured 
kind, (as Joſeph called them) will not 
give, perhaps above ten or fifteen ſhil- 
lings, certainly he' would be more nice 
in his breed, particularly when he conſi- 


ders that they both take n ſame keep- ; 


in 8. ei 

Were all farmers, or biveders-i to be ſo 
circumſpect, What a beautiful brute crea- 
tion we ſhould have? 

Give the breed-mares the horſe, and as 


they are generally low in fleſh, from their 


hard labour, they haps be more __ to 
hold in foal. 


Put your Mes out, in dungbills in 
Mm 2 
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fallow fields where -it is to be ſpread. 
Continue to e moles, nook, ma g- 


pies, &c. 


Look after your bees, which if ſtrong, 
will now begin to ſwarm, and one ſwarm 
now will be worth two later in the feafon. 

Continue to pare your land for burn- 
beating, and if the ſeaſon be wet, the ſods 
muſt be ſet upon an edge to dry. 
Towards the latter end of the month, 
plow your fallows, that were croſs-har- 


rowed the beginning of the month. 


Weed your wheat, and if too forward 
or rank, eat it with light cattle, ſuch as 
calves, foals, or ſheep. | * 
Roll your wheat, and all ſorts of grain, 
firſt ſowing the graſs-ſeeds intended. 

Lay up your clover intended for hay, 

or ſeed: but if a crop of hay, and a crop 
of ſeed be required, it muſt not be eaten i in 
ſpring (which if not) it will be ready to 
mow by the middle of this month, and 
then the ſeed crop will come in in good 
time, before ſhort days and bad weather 
puts in. - 


, 
} 
1 
) 
| 
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Cut turf and provide your winter: fir- 
ing of coals, &c. 


Lou may yet continue to plant fir. trees 


without danger of ſucceſs in growing. 


Continue to geld your young colts, 


this being the ſafeſt month in the year, as 
the young graſs purges them, and keeps 
them cool and n in leſs dan- 
ger of ſwelling. 

Do not forget to go on wich reclaim- 
ing bog; throw it up in ridges, and burn 
the ſods as directed. See bog. 


* 
Weed your quickſet-hedges. 
* > 
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JUN Ez F 
HE clover muſt not be eaten any 
longer (that is intended either tor 
ſeed or hay) than the firſt of this month. 
The forward clover's firſt crop will be 
now fit to mow; take it when it is very 
W in flower. 
Continue to cut turf, de provide the 
Winter- firing. | 
About the way fourth of * ee 
the buck wheat, peas, or vetches will be 
ready to plow in for manure. | 
As near the twenty-fourth as poſſible, 
and when there is a proſpect, of rain, ſow 
turnip-ſeed. a 
Weed hemp, flax and corn, early in 
the month, but it ought to be finiſhed 
laſt month. | - 
Look after your bees, which i in hot 
weather will ſwarm and do well if early 
in this month, but the latter end is too 
late, if it could be helped. 
Weed your quickſet-hedges. 
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his is the time to burn your land in- 
tended for turnips, rape or cole-ſeed. 


Waſh and clip ſheep, pare their nails, 
to prevent them from being lame. 


Bleed your cattle, particularly poor cat- 
tle, when turned to feed. 


About the twenty-ninth of this month, 


{ow rape and cole-ſced, 
The beginning of this month, rye-graſs 
will be ready to mow. 
I The latter end of the month, natural 
meadows will be ready to cut. 
The rape and cole-ſeed will be ready 


to reap the beginning or middle of the 


lodge, turn it as directed. 

Burn lime for your fallows. 

Hoe and weed potatoes, ſet with che 
plow or ſpades. 


Plow and ſow your rape and cole-ſeed 
ſtubbles with turnips. 


Provide pits to rate flax in, and fill them 
with water, in order that it may be the 


Look after your rank flax, and if it 
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ſofter, "which it will be the longer it 
ſtands, and the ſofter the water, the bet- 
ter. (See Remarks on flax. 
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"HE, ke of Wed —— Ireland 
are now buſy with their hay-har- 
reſt, but the ſouth of En Sand has got it 
over. 

Continue to ſow rape and cole-ſeed, 
which may be done with ſucceſs to the 
laſt of the month, and it is better to wait 
a week or a fortnight for a proſpect of 
rain than to ſow in dry weather, for if 


the ground be very dry, a great part of it 


will not come up till rain falls. 

Thi latter end of the month, turn bulls 
to your ſtore heifers. 

When the weeds or graſs grows, your 
fallows muſt be plowed. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
early rye will be ripe, reap it. 

Pull and rate female hemp, take care 


not to break the ſeed- hemp, when pul- 


ling the female. 
Pull and rate your white flax, begin- 
ning under the hedges, or where it lodges. 
Vor. II. Nn 
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This is the beſt time to buy in ſtore hei- 
fers for the bull, which will be got near- 
ly as cheap now, as two months ſooner; 
by which you will ſave the graſs to get a 
good head, which will bear more ſtock. 


4 0 


eee 28 3 
A U 0 v 8 T. 


HI 9 is * harveſt mandy for the 

north of England and Ireland, but 

in Bia ſouth of England it is moſtly over. 

Reap and mow all ſorts of corn, as it 

becomes ripe, but ſome will not be ripe till 

the next month, hers what grows 
on cold wet land. 

When you ſtack the corn in a tha ha g- 
yard, between every layer or courſe of 
ſheaves, throw fine ſand, which will get 
into the ears of the mice and rats, and pre- 
vent them from deſtroying it. | 

As ſoon as the corn 1s off, plow for 
and ſow turnips, burnet, or vetches, for 
winter-feeding, which will do the land 
good, and be a great help to fodder. 

Remember to plow your fallows, 

Pull and ftack ſeed-flax as directed. See 
flax. — 

Fallow your flax ſtubble, for Wheat, 
which will be in fine tilth by Michael- 
mas with two plowings, and there will 
he no doubt of a good crop. 
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Turn rams to your ewes for de 
lambs. M at rh 
Geld your lambs. Turn to bed fuch 
ewes as you intend for ſtore.” 
- Wean your lambs and runer calves. 
Hoe or weed your turnips, and ſpread 
aſhes on them; if you have them to ſpare, 
Put your bulls to the ſtore beifers. 
The beginning of this month, buy in 
your ſtore heifers for the bull; but take 
care they are not bulled m HOO yy 
them. 75 | | 
A ſure token to know mis is, if there 
be wax in the teats, that you can fetch out, 
by drawing them between the fingers. 
Again, obſerve the barren, and if there 
be a drop hanging at it, which moſtly 
gathers dirt, this f is a ſure gn thei is bul- 
led. WF £31 
Plow your ſtubbles and ſow fitches or 
burnet, as ſoon as the corn is Off, for Win- 
ter- feeding. 
You may alfo ſow turnips, tho . 
will not be large, yet will be a great help 
to make fodder, as their tops will bear 
ſome eating. And, the farmer is to bear 


a” 


> 


T 


ſeed· wheat as directed in Cha 


in mind, mat all winter crops, whoſe ſeed 
is cheap, is partly clear gain; and turnip- 
ſeed will not coſt above hixpence, or a 


Milling an ace. n tr HO 


About the laſt of this month, ſow your 
P. ii. vol. 2. 
in the new dia ene method of huſban- 
dry. d f Amme f. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


ONTINUE to get in the harveſt, 
LW dich will be all ready this month. 
The firſt of this month ſow your wheat 
as directed in Chap. ii. vol. 2, 


Pull your ſeed-hemp, and towards the 


latter end of the month, it will be dry, 
ready for threſhing. 

Turn the rams to your ewes, hay in 
half - thick ſheep, and bullocks, for win- 
ter- feeding, turn them into your after- 
graſs, and when it is eaten, turn m 
into the turnips, et 

Provide fence to pen on the turnips, 
either nets, ſheep- bars, or faggots. 

Plow ftubbles for winter-fallows; take 
up or gather the ridges, that the land may 
lie dry. 

Threſh ſeed-wheat Suns the latter 
end of the month. | 

So fitches or burnet for winter-feed- 
ing; thoſe that are ſown for feeding, muſk 
be ſown thicker than for a ſeed-crop. - 


Calendar for September. 287 
Sow wheat, rye, and bear; take care to 
water furrow and -gtipe the h to mop 
it dry. 
Wean your foals, and geld d them. 
Look after your bees, ſtraighten the 


entrance into their hives, and deſtroy 


waſps or drones, or they will rob them 
of their honey. Drones are ſuch as have 
loſt their ſting, after which they grow 
large and idle, will not find for them- 
ſelves, but live on the other bees labour. 

Put your hogs up to feed for pork, or 
bacon. 

Clean or open your water. courſes. In 
the north of England this is compell'd to 
be done by a water-jury, appointed for 
that purpoſe, who views all the drains, 
levies fines, and recovers damages for any 
one that is agrieved by reaſon of his 
neighbour's not ſcouring his drains, up- 
on proper notice given. 

Turn your hogs into the ſtubbles and 


woods to gather acorns. 


Throw out muſty ſtra to make dung. 
Lay marl or lime: ſtone gravel on your 


Li 
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graſs-land, and let ĩt grow a year or two 


to the ſod before you plow it, by which 


it will do the more ſervice to the land, 


and will laſt longer. It is by no means 


proper to marl or gravel broken or fal- 
low land, becauſe the manure ſinks, there- 
fore any that falls to the bottom of the 


dis ho to turn up. When it is 0 laid bad 


graſs-land, the firſt time it is plowed muſt 
be very thin; and in fallow, take care 


that the marl lie at the OP of the ſurface 


the laſt P50 . 
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OCTOBER. 


'OW wheat, rye, and bear; water - fur- 
row and gripe as ſoon as ſown. 

Plow ſtubbles for winter fallow, but 
this muſt be only done in wet weather, 
or in ſuch times as whcat- ſced ſowing 
cannot go on, becauſe no time in this 
muſt be loſt. 105 J's 

. Plow up your potatoes that were ſet 
with the plow, and ſow the land with 
wheat or bear. 

Begin to ſplaſh . ges, arid 
ſcour the ditch to lay at the root of the 
quicks, 

Scour or clean all water-courſes, to give 
the water when it comes, a ready paſ- 
lage. 

Continue to ſow fitches and burnet for 
winter-feeding. | 

Now is the time to take or drive your 
bees; bur it is better to kill the bees in the 
hives you intend to take, than to run the - 
hazard of loſing two ſwarms, by driving, 

Vor, II. O o | 
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which 1s often the caſe; for when two 


ſwarms are put to the allowance of what 


honey there 1s in one hive, that hive not 
having enough to ſupport them all, they 
eat what there is, and then periſh for 


5 want: 


The way to drive them is to. put the 
mouths of two hives together, and they 
will go into the upper one: 

The way to kill them is to make a 
round hole in the ground, which will fit 
the mouth of the hive, in this, ſtick three 
bits of ſticks, about ſix or eight inches, 


{lit the upper end, in which fix three linen 
rags, dipped in brimſtone, ſet them on 


fire, and over them put the mouth of 
the hive downwards, and ſtop it cloſe 
round with ſods, ſo that it will neither 
let ſmoak nor bees out; this will effec- 
tually kill all the bees. 

Prune and plant all ſorts of ane trees 
and quicks. 

The flax and hemp has by this got a 


ſweat in the mow, begin to break and 


ſwin gle it out. 


ter 
an 
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The laſt week in this month, tranſ- 
plant your wheat-plants ſown in Auguſt 
or September, as directed in Chap. ii. vol. 2, 

1his is the time, before too much wa- 
ter comes, to make ſmall ſurface and pipe 
drains, that they may be open, ready to 
take off the water when ic comes. 

The ſurface, drains, or gripes, are cut 
acroſs meadow-graſs, or corn- land; from 
every low place, to the ditches, or head- 
drains. They are made only wide enough 


for a ſpade to run at the bottom, to tho- 


vel the mould out. 


How to ab, Pipe- draius. 2 


pipe drains are particularly uſeful to 
drain in lawns or meadows, lying oppo- 
ſite gentlemens houſes, who for beauty's 
ſake, would not have drains ſeen; and 
theſe anſwer the end of French drains. 
Pipe drains are made thus, viz. 

Take a ſharp ſpade, run it ſloping down 
ten or twelve inches, then turn your face 
and ſpade another way, and cut another 
nick, ſloping down oppoſite to the former; 

O 0 2 | 
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let the ſod at the top be about eight inch- 
es broad, and the ſpade going thus ſlop- 
ing down both ways, will meet at the 
bottom, therefore the ſod will have a ridge 


or {harp angle, of which cut about three 


inches off, then drop the ſod into its own 
place, by which there will be a tube or 
paſſage for water, about three-inches tri- 
angular, which is ſufficient to take any 
downfal of water off. 
The ſod dropping into the ſame place, 
forms (as it were) an arch; and if the 
ground be tolerable firm when it is made, 
a horſe may tread on the ſod and it will 
not ſink. It is beſt to defer turning cattle 
into the land where {uch drains are made 
for three weeks or a month after, in or- 
der that the ſod may grow aher and 
be more ſolid. 
Jou may cut theſe drains as near to- 
gether as you pleaſe, or need requires, 
they are quickly and eaſy made, and there 
1> no loſs of ground, or any offence to the 
eve. It might be done on a bowling- 
grecn, or graſs- plot; ſpread the little tri- 


= 0% e 
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angular ſod or.mould you cut off, which 
will help to freſhen the ſurface. 

Streighten the paſſage for your bees, 
and take care that no mice or ſnails come 
at them, they being great enemies. 

Kill waſps and drones, ſo pernicious to 
bees by eating their honey. 

This is the time to brew your ſtrong- 
bear for keeping tor the alpin ſum- 
mer's drinking. 

And here let tne adviſe the Iriſh far- 
mers to copy after the Engliſh by brew- 
ing good bear or ale, and make that their 
drink inſtead of giving their money to 
the French for wine and ſpirits. 

No man is to be pitied that cannot 
enjoy himſelf or his friend over a glaſs 
of good ale, the produce of his own land, 


and perhaps his own farm, therefore 


comes at a cheap rate. 

On the other hand, he is very weak 
and greatly to be blamed, who is led a- 
way by pride, to ape the gemilemen of 
fortune, in treating with ſuch coſily li- 
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quors, when the produce of his own 


country, ſuits both his conſtitution ang 
pocket better. 


n for Nevender: „ 
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ow is the time to finiſh 3 all 
your winter and enſuing ſummer 
fallows, whether ſtubble or lay-land, and 
then lay by your plows, and harrows dry 
*till January. 

Put up your hogs to feed for bacon. 

Moſs-harrow your lands, either ſum- 
mer-paſture or meadow. 

Take up your cattle, and horſes of all 
ſorts; put cows into the houſe, and bul- 
locks and other dry cattle into the barn- 
yards to-eat ſtraw. 

For the conveniency of which, make 
\ racks to ſtand on four feet, like ſheep- 
racks ſeven feet long; this will hold a 
large arm-full of ſtraw. To every two 
beaſts have one of theſe racks, and diſ- 
perſe them about the yard, ſo as cattle . 
may walk and eat round them. 

Turn your ſheep into the turnips, and 
confine them to what they will eat in a 
week. 
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Buy in ſmall ſtore pigs to turn into the 
barn-yard, to eat the looſe corn that falls 
under the ſtand racks, which will pay 
well by May. | 

Continue to ſow when rye, and bear. 
Overflow your meadows. 18 


Bleed your horſes and fat cattle of all | 


ſorts. 

Deſtroy ant-hills. 

Move your bees under ſhelter, if they 
be not already in a bee-houſe. 

Plant quickſets, ſcour your drains, ſplaſh 

quickſets, tell coppices, provide timber for 
carts and plows. - 

Fat your ſwine for ſlaughter. 

Plant fruit and timber-trees, if the wea- 
ther be open or clear of froſt. 


"me 
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oh - 8 K MBE Rica 
Hs is one of the PPT, . 
2 zeſt partly, not AIDS much to 


4 

When the ger 18 dn of aſt ; 
moſs-harrow and roll meadows or graſs- 
ground of all ſorts that want it. 


Look after your fat ſheep, and give 
hem a little hay to clean their mouths 
frown dirt, occaſioned by their ſcooping 
the turnips out of the ground. 

Pick up the turnip-ſhells with a fork, 
that the ſheep may eat them clean before 
a freſh break is made. 

Kill your bacon-hogs, and winters- 
beef. 

Take care of your young foals, and 
inſtead of threſhed oats, give them fine 
oat ſheaves, which is better for them. 

Turn cattle into your burnet or vetch- 
es that were ſown for winter feeding if it 
be forward, but it is better to ſpare it till 
ſpring, when herbage is of more value. 

. 


provide timber for houſe- boot, cart boot, 


. 
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Spread ſoot, or the compound of ſalt 
to kill the red- worms, and enrich the 
land. (See receipt.) | 
Look after your bees, and feed them, 
if they want it; feed your pidgedns, ſpread 
aſhes among their dung. Fell copſes, and 
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Explanation of a winnowing Fan. 299 


5 is the handle to turn by, which is 
faſtened in a ſpoke of the Wheel 4, 6 is 
a gouging which lies on ſtandard 7, and 
gocs into the axle-tree 3, 14 and 1 5 afe 
boards, of which there are 4 which forms 
a croſs; to each board is nailed a piece of 
ſacking, as 1 and 2, about 24 inches 
broad each, 13 is a gouging which lies 
on ſtandard 1 2, theſe ſtandards 12 and 
7 are about 4 feet and a half high, 2 inch- 
es thick, and 4 broad; they are mortiſed 
into 8 and 1 o, which is about 1 foot broad, 
3 long; and about three inches thick, 1 6 
is a croſs-bar which goes through morti- 
ſes in the ſtandards at each end, at out- 
fide of the ſtandards is a mortiſe, into 
which goes a taper wedge to draw the 
bar cloſe up to the ſhoulders, in order to 

keep the fan ſteady. This is believed to 
be the moſt uſeſul winnowing machine 
that has been as yet found out, and a far- 
mer may make one up for about a gui- 
NCR, | 
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CHAP.” XXXII. 


On making Hay to retam the | Juices in it though 
* a wet ſeaſon, and to recover bad Hay. 


A / ARIOUS are the methods of mak- 
ing hay; ſome people take much 
more labour' about it than others, and 
perhaps do not make it ſo well, though 
they may have weather alike; it is true 
much depends upon weather, and ſo does 
very much depend upon a good method 
of doing things, reaſonable occurrences, 
a good forecaſt, and a ready method of 
getting forward with bufineſs may do 
more in one day, than the reverſe would 
do in two. A man's wits ſhould always 
be about him, to catch all opportunities 
in brickle weather, and ſo ſhould he be 
always provided, for fear of the worſt. 

I ſhall point out the method how I ſave 
hay, and let the ſeaſon be ever ſo bad, I 
never have any damaged. I am ſure if 
every hand would follow my directions, 


\F 


. 
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they would have good hay in the worſt 
of ſeaſons: and alſo in a dry ſcorching 


ſeaſon, there is great precaution to be u- 


ſed in preſerying t the ſap in it. 


I ſee no reaſon (if hay be righlly 


yn why it ſhould not feed a bullock 


in winter as well as in ſummer, when it 


was in graſs; but this can never be ex- 


pected without all the real ſubſtance it 
contained in its graſſy ſtate be kept in 


it. 1 | 
It is not filling the belly of an animal 

that avails much for feeding, if its food 

is not impregnated with ſuch oily ſub- 


ſtances or juices, as is neceſlary to dilute 


the dryer particles, and diſperſe them e- 


qually through the avenues of the body, 


in order that every part may be ſupphed 


with proper mani inlarge its 


premiſes. Mt i 


It is my method rid to den 
cut my meadow in rainy weather, parti- 


cularly if the ſummer be likely to be wet, 
that is, after it has rained a day or two; 


becauſe * odds is above twenty to one 
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that it will not rain above two or three 
days together, without an intermiſſion of 
a dry day or two; and if the graſs be cut 
in ever ſo dry a time, it ought to lie two 
days to ſhrink or wither before it is ſtir- 
red out of the ſwarth, but not lon ger, leſt 
it ſhould turn yellow at the under-fide; 
but it it happen that you cannot get a 
dry blaſt the ſecond or third day, then go 
with rakes, and turn the ſwarth over, the 
under: ſide up, without ſpreading, becauſe 
if you ſpread it, the ground is all cover- 
ed, and conſequently kept wet, ſo that 
you have no dry place to turn it into 
when a dry blaſt comes; whereas if the 
ſpaces between the ſwarths be kept un- 
covered half an hour, the ſun or wind 
will dry the ſtubble, and then by turning 
the hay thereon, it will dry more in one 
hour, than in ſix if the ground be wet; 
and it avails nothing to ſpread till a fair 
blaſt is got to dry it. | 

As ſoon as it is dry after the firſt, or 
at fartheſt, ſecond day after cutting, (with- 
out ſpreading out of the ſwarth if poſ- 
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ſible it can be avoided) make it into what 
we call a foot- ball cock; that is, you muſt 
ſhake about half an arm- full of hay into 
a round heap, then ſmooth the top, and 

ſtroak down round the ſides with your” 
two hands, and gather all the ends and 
looſe between your hands into a lump at 
the under-ſide of the cock, ſo that the 
cock will be round, and this lump 1 1s by 
way of a foot for it to ſtand on, in order 
to keep it from the ground, and to give 
liberty for the wind to circulate round it; 
the cock ſtands as it were on one leg, and 
that leg kept dry by the over-hanging of 
the body, therefore not one bit is in the 

leaſt danger by lying on the ground to 
be wet, or turned black, and being ſmooth- 
ed round about, it keeps out the rain-wa- 
ter, and being ſo ſmall, there is no fear 
of its heating be it ever ſo green put to- 
gether, becauſe the wind blows through 
to dry it, and this without having the ſub- 
ſtance exhaled or fried out by the ſcorch- 
i ing heat: thus let it ſtand till it is well 
weathered and dry, ready to go into a 
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large load-cock or a ſtack. I never in my 
life had any happened bad that Itook this 
method with, and it is alſo a cheap way, 
for it is never handled over, or any ſecond 
trouble had with, but to make it into theſe 
cocks out of ſwarth, and out of theſe 
cocks, into large ones. Indeed, if the 
weather be very good, I only turn the 
ſwarth over the third day, then let it lye, 
and ſo put it into a common hay cock 
the fourth or fifth day, according to the 
weight of graſs that may happen to be 
on the ground, and according to the ſtate 
the hay is in when cut, for if it be cut 
very green, it will be the ſofter, lye cloſer 
together, andtake a longer time to wither. 

It is a great miſtake to let meadow be 
long uncut; for firſt you lower the 
value of the hay, ſecondly the after-graſs, 
and thirdly you ſpoil and FRE the Ha x 
all winter. 

It 1s "prudence to put hay den as 
green as poſſible, into a ſtack to ſweat, ſo as 
not to fire, and to prevent this, make a vent 
hole, or two or three, according to the ſize 
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of your ſtack ; this is eaſily done, by draw-! 
ing upa lack Cuffed with hay, as the Hack. 
riſes. 

Hay that! gets a brown colour by beat 
ing, is always ſweet, rich and 3 | 
becauſe it is the ſap, or juices of itſelf © 
ly that caufed the heat or ſweat. 
But if hay have any water in it, when 
ſtacked, inſtead of turning brown, it turns 
a white mould, ſo putrefies and ſtinks, 
and is very unwholeſome for cattle to 
eat. When it is cut out of the ſtalk, it 
is as white and duſty, as if it had meal 
among i: the way to prevent this, make 
it wholeſome, and alſo to leſſen the dan- 
ger in green hay of firing, to prevent fick- 
neſs, and add ſtrength and vigour to the 
cattle that eat it, is to mix ſalt among 
it when it is ſtacking, viz. every layer of 
hay, ſprinkle a quantity of dry ſalt; it is 
| inconceivable the value that five buſhels 
of ſalt would be of in a tack which con- 
rained ten waggon-load. of hay, and fo in 
proportion; or if a greater quantity of ſalt, 
Vor. II. ah, Qq 
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it 15 ſo much the better, for you cannot 
put too much. 

This would be like turnin = a hay-ftack 
into a ſalt- marſh, and it is well known, 

8 | | | 
there is no ground more wholeſome, for 
if you turn a poor, tore-down, ſurfeited 
Horſe into a ſalt- march, it not only purges 
and clears him of all diſorders} but Allo 
fattens him very quickly. 

In ſhort, every farmer in an inland 
country, might nearly ſupply the place of 
ſalt marſh, by giving his cattle ſalt a- 
mongſt their food, and every now and 
then, a handful of dry ſalt in ſummer, or 
learn them to lick it out of a trough, which 
they will ſoon do, being naturally fond 
of it; and indeed every animal if it had 
liberty to follow the dictates of nature, 
would ſind out its own medicine; witneſs 
the monkeys, how they find out rhubarb, 
and eat it as a remedy in diſorders, tho 
they know it will make them fick. It 1s 
not natural for a dog to eat graſs as 
food, yet we ſee how diligently he will 
{ind out the right ſort for his uſe, and eat 

I 
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* as a medicine, by way of a preven- 
tive, though he knows it will make him 
ſick: this we ſee with our eyes; and juſt 
ſo would every animal follow its own na- 
tural dictates, were it not ſubverted, pre- 
vented and driven out of its bias , by the 
in genuity of man. 

When you have old Wis ſpared over 
year, the way to inrich it ſtill more, (ler 
it be good or bad) is to mix it with dry 
graſs. | 

What I mean by dry graſs, is graſs that 
is, newly cut, but dry from dew or water; 
begin and make your old ſtack over again, 
and lay a layer of graſs, and a layer of 
hay. | 
The abundant j juices of the graſs will 
ſweat out, and impregnate with the dry 
particles of the hay. If the hay was good 
before, it will ſtill add to that goodneſs; 
if bad and ill ſaved, it will inrich and 
{weeten the poor, bitter, dry husky ſtraw; | 
beſides it ſaves labour of making graſs 
into hay. 

If you have ſtraw, it is very good to 
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mix graſs with ſuch, for the dryneſs 
thereof attracts and receives the ſupera- 


bundant juices of the graſs by which it 


is inriched, and made as good, if not ſupe- 
riour to middling hay. Indeed a great deal 
may be done to a farmer's advantage, if 
he pleaſe to open his eyes and ears to 
plain reaſon. : 


. F<; 
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The *** of. Madder deſcribed, with @ flate 
| of the expence of cultivating one acre, and an 
account of an experiment made with reſpect 

to uſing the green Root for the Pane of 
Dying. | 


9 FYy — 37 


1 Have been a practical grower of mad- 
der for ſeveral years, and have tried 
it upon lands of various kinds; and as I 
apprehend the cultivation of it in England 
is of great importance to qur trade and 
commerce, I am willing to communicate 
the reſult of my experiments to the public. 
My faſt tryal was upon a ſmall piece 
of ground near my houſe, of about forty 
perches of land, lying pretty low and 
moiſt, of a deep mellow ſoil, and rich 
black mold, a little inclining to ſandy; 
and underneath about two feet and a 
half, and in ſome places three feet of good 
earth, was a bed of looſe ſand, with a 
mixture of gravel, 
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I have. been the more particular in the 
deſcription of the nature of this land, be- 
cauſe it produced the beſt Engliſh mad- 
der I ever had, both as to ee and 
quantity. | 

m March 1 cauſed this a to be dug 


a full ſpit deep; and as it was under na- 


tural graſs for ſome years before, I took 
care in digging to throw the top turf as 
low as poſſible, turning the mold upper- 
moſt, in order to prevent the graſs from 


ſpringing; which had the deſired effect. 


I alſo took care to pick out all the roots 
of weeds, and other noxious plants, which | 


were found therein. 


In this ſtate it remained about a month; 
then with a line I divided it into beds of 
five feet wide, and two feet interval be- 
tween each bed, raiſing them a little in 
the middle with ſome f the earth in the 
intervals; then with iron rakes the beds 
were reduced to a fine garden- mold, leav- 
ing them a little rounding, like aſpara- 


gus beds, in order to ſhoot off the rain- 


water; and having procured ſome ſtrong 


, 
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pack - thread, at every foot diſtance I tied 
a ſmall piece of white woollen-yarn, and 
thus continued the whole length of the 
line, which afterwards ſerved as a rule 
where to fix the plants. 

This line was extended the whole len Ib, 

upon the outermoſt bed, ſix inches from 

the ſide ridge of it; then with iron- ſhod 
dibbles a madder plant was ſet ſtrong in 
the ground, near every tuft of white yarn 
fixed along upon the line. 5 

This row. being thus planted, the ling 
was removed two feet forwards, which 
brought it exactly to the middle of the 
bed: this heing alſo finiſhed, the line was, 
again removed two feet, and planted as 
before; and this method I continued till 
the whole was planted. Thus there were 
three rows of plants in each bed, at two 
feet diſtance, and one foot apart in the 
rows; and the diſtance between the in- 
nermoſt row of one bed, and the outer- 
moſt row of the next adjoining bed, was 
three feet. 

During the firſt dummer kept the 


* 
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young madder quite clear from weeds by 
hand-hoeing, as ſoen as any appeared; 
and in October following I took the 
haulm, that over-ran the intervals, and 
ſpread it over the beds, without cutting 


any off; then with a ſpade 1 covered the 


haulm with the earth n the intervals 
about two inches thick. 85 

In this condition it remained 2 
the winter, and in March following the 


young madder came up very thick and 


ſtrong; and as faſt as any weeds appear- 
ed, 1 kept them down by hoeing, as be- 
fore; but in the fecond ſummer 1 found 
there was no neceſſity of tepeating the 
hoeing after the middle of June, for che 


haulm was now grown ſo very luxuriant 
as entirely covered the ſurface of the 
ground, and thereby prevented the weeds 

from growing; and in October I again 


ſpread the haulm upon the beds, and co- 
vered it over with the earth in the inter- 
vals, as before. 

There are three good reaſons for co- 
vering the madder in winter. 
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Ihe firſt is the new TP of the * 
with freſh untried earth. „ 51 
Secondly, by this od W ann 
es are formed at proper diftances through: 
out the whole plantation, and conſequent- 
ly the beds are kept dry and healthy, and 
thereby the roots are prevented from rot- 
ting, which otherwiſe they are apt to do, 
if the water continues too lon g ſoaking 
on the beds. 4 15. U 
The third reaſon is il more efficaci- 
ous; for by this means the haulm 1 en 
tirely rotted, and the volatile ſalts con- 
tained therein are waſhed down to the 
roots by the winter rains, which tend 
more to encreaſe the vegetation of the 
plants than double the quantity of any 
other ſort of manure whatſoever, and for 
this reaſon, becauſe the falt, inherent in 
the haulm, is of che ſame kind with that 
which was before extracted out of the 
ground by the growing of the madder, 
and is now returned into the earth again, 
in order to renew its former office of ve- 
getation. 6 
Vor, II. ES 
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This, perhaps, may ſeem new doctrine 
to moſt of my readers; but experience 
convinces me of che truth of -W b re- 
* to madder. 

If this hint was duly arrended to, it is 
my opinion that both farmers and gar- 
deners would find their account in it, in 
the production of moſt _ of "ages 
tables. 

But to return more + med to _ 
ſubject. | 

In the third ſummer very little work 
was required, only two flight hoeings in 
April and May, owing to the ſtrength of 
the haulm, which covered the ground as 
in the preceding ſummer; and in October 
following the roots were taken up, and 
this fmall piece of ground produced one 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- five 
pounds * of green roots, which were ve- 


This is ſeventeen hundred, two quarters, and five 
pounds, and, in kind, at fifteen ſhillings per hundred, (which 
is a low price as madder now ſells) comes to thirteen pounds 
three ſhillings and two-pence, being the produce of a quarter 


of an acre only; which ſum, multiplied by four, makes the 


produce of an acre fifty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and eight- 
pence, 1 
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ry large, and the madder, upon trial, was 
found to be exceeding good. 
In cultivating madder, great care is 
to be taken to ſee that every ſet or plant 
has ſome ſmall fibres at the root; and this 
ought particularly to be obſerved by thoſe 
who are employed in taking them out of 
the ground; for un{kilful perſons, not u- 
ſed to the buſineſs, very often draw up 
ſuch as have no fibres at all, and then they 
certainly miſcarry. | 

The beſt way is, to remove the earth 
from the mother-plant with a ſmall hand- 
hoe, or ſome ſuch inſtrument; and then 
you may eaſily find which of the young 
plants has fibres, and which not. 

In the ſecond ſpring you muſt be cau- 
tious not to take off above two or three 
ſets from each root; but in the third ſpring, 
when they are deeply rooted, you may 
take off almoſt as many as you pleaſe, 
without injury. 

The ſooner the young pie are ſet 
after they are taken up, the better; and 
if you are obliged to have them at a diſ- 
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tance, ſo that they cannot be ſet. again in 
leſs than three or four days after they are 
taken up, they muſt be well watered at 
firſt planting, and repeated, as often as 
you ſee occaſion, till they have taken 
TOOt. | 

In dry ſeaſons, the young plants very 
often die for want of .moifture ſoon after 
they are planted); and i in large plantations 
the expence of waterin g would be too 
great; therefore 1 always get my land rea- 
dy early in the ſpring, and wait for ſome 


ſhowers falling; and when 1 find them 


juſt at hand, and ſometimes in the rain, 


I get a great many hands, and immcdi- 
-ately go to work, ſome “ taking up, and 


others raking and planting; ſo that the 
whole is ſoon- finiſhed, even in a large 
piece of ground; and when the plants are 
well watered at firſt, they ſoon take root, 
and afterwards they will ſtand a dry ſum- 
mer very well. 


In the moſt favourable ſeaſons ſome 


Women are ry employed i in this work, and two 
men will plant as faſt as ſix women can draw. 
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few plants always die ſoon after they are 
ſet; therefore, about three weeks after 
planting, you muſt go over your madder- 
ground, and replace ſuch as have failed, 
with the beſt and moſt likely plants; and 
if the ſeaſon be dry, let them be well wa- 
tered at firſt planting ; but if, after all, you 
find any miſcarry, (which, in a dry ſum- 
mer, they ſometimes will do) the beſt way 
is to fill up the vacancies * with winter- 
plants, in October followin 8, juſt before 
you cover the haulm. 

Madder may be f. ucceſsfully planted 
from the middle of March, to the end of 
May, according as the ſpring is either 
forward or otherwiſe; but if ſhowers 
ſhould happen to fall in April, this is the 
beſt month in the year tor planting Mad- 
der. There ſhould be no dung of any kind 


In September or October, when the madder is dug 
up for uſe, you may obſerve, near the crown of the root, 
ſeveral branches thick ſet with ſmall buds, and ſome fi- 
brous roots growing underneath : theſe, when cut into 
lengths of about three or four inches each, and planted 
any time during the winter, will grow very well. 


N. B. They are called winter · plants, by way of diſtinction. | 
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laid upon the ground during the time the 
madder is growing, becauſe it has been 
found to give the madder a bad colour ; 
and if the land is in good heart, and pro- 
per for the purpoſe, there will be no need 
of it. | 
It cannot be expected, that any land, 
even the richeſt, ſhould produce repeated 
crops of madder; for which reaſon 1 am 


told that the Dutch always allow an in- 


terval of ſix or ſeven years, in which time 
they manure the land very well, and ſow it 
with corn or garden vegetables, and have 
always large crops, owing to the deep flir- 


ring of the ground, and being clean from 


weeds; and I can, from my own experi- 
ence, aſſert, that the beſt crops of corn al- 
ways ſucceeded a madder-crop. 

About five Years ago, 1 planted an acre 
of madder on a light, dry, ſandy foil, 


which produced a tolerable crop, but no- 


thing equal to the other. 

I likewiſe tried it upon an acre of land, 
of a loamy, mellow ſoil, ſomewhat ſandy, 
about a foot deep in mold; and under- 
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neath is a cold, ſtiff clay; from this piece 
had great expectations, as the plants 
thrived very well at firſt, but in the ſecond 
ſummer, when the roots reached the clay, 
the plants died away, and came to no- 
thing; therefore 1 am well ſatisfied a cold 
day 1s by no means proper fer madder. 

IJ have alſo, at this time, two other acres 
of madder, which I intend to take up next 
winter; it will then have flood three ſum- 
mers. The ſoil is a deep, hazel mold, 
worth about twenty ſhillings per acre. 
Inſtead of digging it with he ſpade, I 
plou gh-trenched i it at leaft eighteen inches 
deep, but managed, in all other reſpects, 
like the former. From the appearance it 
made laſt ſummer, 1 have no great expec- 
tations from this plantation, though, I 
fancy, it will be a ſaving crop. 

| 4 
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Expences attending the culture of an acre of 
Maadder, ſuppoſmg the land to be worth farty 


e per acre. 


Rent for three years. 
Digging ditto at t tWO-PENCE per 
perchh - - 
Dividing ditto i into beds, two men 

one day, at one ſhilling each 
Raking ditto, two men one day, 


at one ſhalhng caches. itt 


Plantin g ditto with two thouſand 


plants, one day, at one ſhil- 
ling and ſixpence each _ - 
Six women to take up two thou- 
ſand ditto, at ſix· pence each, 
one dax =; +16 


Hoeing the firſt ſummer five 
times — - 
Covering ditto in autumn the 
firſt year * 1 


7 


ah; ee 
6 o 6 
6 8 
05 2 0 
O 2 0 
9% 
dts 
0 850 
0/170 
0 


j 
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Droge. 8 19:8 
Hoeing ditto the ſecond ſummer + 

three times. ** oO 9 © 
Covering ditto in autumn the 

ſecond year 1 o 6.0 
Hoeing ditto the third ſummer 4 
6-wice/ ĩ Y „ 46. 


To be paid in lieu of ide; at 

five ſhillin gs ew acre per an- 

num 2 en 5 0 
Digging ditto out of the c ground e d 


4A — 
pe 


Total expence. 15 12 2 
As J always allow my people bh | 
when they are about this buſi- ; 
neſs, I 1 add e 4150 £869. 


Which bring the whole 6 expencet to 15 1 3 2 
1 | 

Inthe above account thaye not a 

any thing for the plants; for though they 

colt conſiderably at firſt, yet it 18 then done 

once for all, to any perſon who continues 

to propagate madder, as he has always a 
Vol. „H. $1 | 
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conſtant ſupply from * own Plantati- | 
ons. - | 


| e L s. d. 
' Produce of an acre of madder 52 12 6 
Expences. - 1 15 18 2 
Clear profit. „ 36 14 4 


1 n the buſineſs of dying, a great deal of 
madder is uſed; and being of opinion 
that there are many uſeful diſcoveries 
now lying di darmant, only for want of pro- 
per methods Mbrisg them to light, I deter- 
mined to try an experiment on madder; 
accordingly I took twenty pounds of the 
green root, and having waſhed it clean from 
dirt and filth, I bruiſed it in & large iron 
mortar juſt before uſing, and with other 
ingredients I dyed half a pack of wool of 
a dark, full drab: upon examining my 
eolour, I found it full as good as though 
I had uſed four pounds of the beſt um- 
bro. madder, imported from Holland; ſo 
that, according to this calculation, which 
3 
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is fonnded on experiment, five pounds of 
green madder-root is equal to one pound 
ot dry manufactured madder; and as I have 
found this method to anſwer, I have con- 
tinued to uſe the root in this condition e- 
ver ſince, and find it much the beſt and 
cheapeſt way; for the green root is bruiſ- 
ed very eaſily in the mortar, and thereby 
ſaves a great expence in drying, pound- 
ing, &c. 

Before I quit this ſubject; I would ot. 
viſe thoſe perſons who are inclined to cul- 
tivate madder, to be very .caytous in the 
choice of land for this purpoſe; for here- 
on their ſucceſs chiefly de 3 Madder 
being a plant that draws a great deal of 
nouriſhment, conſequently the richeſt and 
deepeſt lands are to be choſen. R 

If the Engliſh farmer ſhould be excited 
to ſo laudahle an attempt to cultivate this 
uſeful commodity, they will probably fimtl 
the directions here laid down not only 
uſeful, but neceſſary, as being the reſult 

of many years experience. | 
| To preſerve green madder-root, cover 
8 = 2 
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it over with ſand, or dry earth, till you 
have occaſion to uſe it. And I have rea- 


ſon to believe it might be ſecured in this 


ſtate for many years (without injury) ON 
a dry earthen floor. 

The above are experiments made by 
a ſenſible man; and as he is both a grow- 
er and conſumer of this plant he mult be 


a more able inſtructor in the culture of 


this uſeful commodity, than what I can 
pretend to. I am ſo far convinced by ſelt- 
experience, that clay-ground is not good 
for * its conſolidated cloſe 
nature conWnes the water about the root 
of the plant in winter, and chills or rots 
it; and in ſummer it will bake and bind 
it ſo faſt that it cannot ſpread or grow; 


neither is light, hot ſand good for it, be- 


cauſe by its open porous looſè nature, the 
ſun quickly exhales the moiſture from a- 
bout the root of the plant, ſo conſequent- 


Iy robs it of the ſupply of its life, or at 
leaſt reduces it to a ſickly weak conditi- 


A deep, black, loamy hazel-earth is 


the beſt of all others; and a maiden-ſoil 


* 
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is better than old, tilled land: the ſod by 
trench · plowing muſt be turned to the bot- 
tom of the furrow, about two feet deep, 
and there it Tots, and becomes a maſs of 
manure, to nouriſh and feed the tap-root 
and the nature of this plant is ſuch, that 
the deeper the tap-root goes, the great- 
er and better top it will produce: in ſhort, 
there are few towns in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, but what have fpots of land, 
belonging to them, ſuitable for this plant, 
and might be cultivated to great advan- 
tage to the farmer, dyer, and to the pub- 
lic in general, by, Keeping: 
money ft home, which annually goes a- 
broad for this commodity. 
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CHAP, XXXV, Sa 
" *. * 
Geitnal 3 on Hoch- e * 405 
rent fate of the Engliſh and Irifh Farner, 

Poor, &c. Orc. | "xi 

. 

8 this chapter is chiefly intended for 

my Iriſh readers, the Englith may 
diſregard it if they pleaſe. _ 

My long acquaintance; with, and fre- 
quent travels through Ireland, have given 
me a knowledge of the lands, inhabitants, 
and conſtitution af the. ee in ge. 
neral. 

I muſt own 1 my 3 Was 88 at 
my firſt journey into the country, to ſee 
about three-fourths of the inhabitants liv- 
ing in little huts or cabbins, built of ſods, 


and covered with ruſhes, flax-ſhoves, or 
the like, not ſufficient to keep out a ſhow- 


er of rain, and that a man can ſcarcely 


Rand ſtraight in; yet they are perhaps in- 


habited by eight or ten men, women and 
children, half naked, and whoſe chief r 
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port of life, is potatoes and butter-milk; 
their bedding, nothing but ſtraw or ruſh- 
es, and this ſometimes in a ſparing man- 
ner. ** "ih 
No wonder Ac that a ſcene like this 
ſhould ſhock. an Engliſhman, who had 
not before ſeen even the brute creation 
live and lie worſe. The high roads alſo 
ſtocked with beggars, whoſe cant-prayers 
and cries are enough to ſhock the frame, 
and grate the ears of choſe who have in 
them any fellow- feeling. 

Indeed 1 have read of ſuch „ 
wretchedgeſs ſubſiſting amongſt the ſa- 
vages or Hottentots, but did not n to 
find it ſo near home. 
Such an unexpected ſcene amongſt my 
brother Chriſti ians, naturally led me to 
make compariſons between the poor of 
the two kingdoms: theſe of Ireland in the 
unhappy ftate as above; and thoſe of En- 
gland who live in the midil of plenty N 
decorum. 

Go into one of thoſe poor mens hou- 

ſes, it is more than an equal chance, but 
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we ſhall find 2 Uock, 0 pewter, chairs, ta- 
bles, feather- beds, ſheets, blankets, quilts, 
hangings, &c. &c. all in regular, clean, 


decent order; there we ſhall ſee alſo hang- 


beef and bacon, cheeſe, bread and butter 
in their pantries; all this is che Fruits of 
good living 

But however, they do not eat the bread 
of idleneſs, they keep up to the ſcripture- 


phraſe, where it ſays, He that will not 


work, let him, ot eat. "i AN 
You may Viſit one of theſe \houſes a 


great manyitimes, and not find the men- 


part of the family idle, or at home; they 
are (ſundays excepted) always at work; 


the women and children alſo are not with- 


out their employ of ſome forts; . 
Thus the children are brotight up in 


the midſt of morality, induſtry, and plen- 


ty. It is almeſt a miracle to hear God's 
name taken in vain, cant- prayers, impre- 
* bs. ; 
cations, or oaths made uſe of. 
A ſwearer, lyar or pilferer cannot live 


amongſt them. Such are ſhunned (as they 


ought to be) like a mad dog; and it is 
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well known, that 1dleneſs is the inventer 
and a prelude to all ſuch ſin and wicked- 
neſs; for while the body and the mind 
are barren from good works and thoughts, 
invention of ſin and wickedneſs fill its 
place. . | 

The Gargjeinþ of England, ok chil- 
dren; ſervants and labourers, are the moſt 
innocent, honeſt, and godly people in the 
known world; their word is as good as 
a bond; they ſeldom promiſe, but w hen 
they do, they taithfully fulfil it. | 

With them, a man that breaks his 
word, or tells a lie, loſes his character, and 
the good opinion of his neighbours; and 
when that is gone, he has no more buſi- 
neſs or ſatisfaction in that neighbour- 
hood; and what i is more, he cannot quit 
it, if a poor man, as no pariſh will take 
him in, or lett him a houſe, without be- 
ing firſt indemnified by the pariſh he be- 
longs, that he ſhall not be burdenſome or 
troubleſome to them. All theſe good pre- 
cedent morals, conſtitutional laws and 
leſſons, make them a valuable uſeful ba- 

Vor. II. e | 
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dy or ſet of men; and on which the rich- 
es of any kingdom depends. 

But if we again turn our eyes on the 
poor of Ireland, how many thouſand fa- 
milies may we find, that inſtead of being 
uſeful, are a peſt to ſociety; their chil- 


dren are trained up to lying, ſwearing, 


pilfering and idleneſs; they may truly 
be ſaid to have a dog's life, hunger and 
eaſe. 

However, in all this ey are rather to 
be pitied chan Dndemneéd, as the ſcarcity 


, of work may be conſidered as a real miſ- 


fortune, both to them and the kingdom 
in general. The poor, however, feel it 
moſt ſenfibly, _ 

The above deſcription of the Iriſh poor, 
is too truly their unhappy cafe; and tho 
the gentlemen of Ireland, (whoſe benevo- 
lence and charitable diſpoſition is unqueſ- 
tionable) who labour indefatigably to cure 


theſe grievances, by giving premiums, 
building large poor-houſes, &c. &c. 


Vet with humble ſubmiſſion, I appre- 


hend the malady is every day growing 


I * 
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worſe, and is to be feared, will, till ſome 
method is taken to put a ſtop to theſe o- 
ver-grown ſtock- farms. Theſe are the 
. cluef and real bars to'the riches, proſpe- 

rity, improvement; induſtry, good mo- 
rals, regularity, cloathing and feeding of 
the poor of Ireland. k 
have travelled chrough the kingdom 
many times within this twenty years, and 
particularly within the laſt year, have been 
very minute in my obſervations; and it 
appears to me as clear ag the noon- day, 
that theſe large over- grown graſſing, or 
Rock: farms ever were, are, and will be, the 
ruin of lreland, as they are a ſtagnation 
to trade and improvement; for what im- 
provement does three or four thouſand 
5 bullocks (which occupy more acres of _ 
land) create or require? In ſhort, they in 


: a manner, lay waſte a country, as four or \ 
five families are ſufficient to take care | 
; of this tract of land, and number of cat- 

tle. 
: It is a known truth, that the riches of 
. every country depends upon the labour- 
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ing part of its inhabitants. On thoſe eve- 
ry branch depends that is neceſſary for 


the uſe of man, whether for back or bel- 


ly. But in ſuch walle countries, the poor 
are deprived of all manner of means to 
be uſeful, either to themſelves or the pu- 
blic; they muſt either ſtarve. or turn out 
to beg or ſteal, or perhaps both. This is 
too truly the ſtate of the caſe, which eve- 


ry well-wiſher to Ireland may be ſorry 


for, as it muſt effect every individual 
thereof in one geſpect or other, and the 


very graziers themſelves are not making 
the beſt uſe of either their land or time; 


they only live from hand to mouth; it is 
true, they live well, and drink punch and 
claret, but few of them (though they hold 
from five hundred to five thouſand acres) 


can portion five or ſix children with a 


thouſand pounds a piece. I hen is not 
this a ſhame, {that a man ſhall take up 
ſuch a tract of country, to ſo little utili- 
ty, for his family or the public good. 
In ſhort, he has nothing to plead in 
his behalf, but that he gets his living in 
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an indolent eaſy manner; for, ſays he, 
corn is troubleſome; and if you tell him 
how well the Engl ſh farmers live by it, 
he again anſwers, that they have free ex- 
portation, better markets, &c. a cock and 
a bull, a ſtory he knows nothing about. 
Likewiſe, ſays he, land in Ireland is too 
dear to pay rent by corn; more deluſions 
and phantoms to fright and keep him 
from purſuing! his own intereſt; but 1 
aſſure: him theſe arguments are AY 
grounded. CEBS £25 «6 

Can any man ſay, and prove that he 
can make ten pounds an acre» by graz- 
ing; and will not land worth twenty ſhil- 
lings an acre, by proper tillage, bring ten 
barrels of wheat, worth ten pounds. 

But if we make a compariſon. between 
the laweſt crop in value (which is oats) 
we thall find that it will have the advan- 
tage of grazing above twoito.one. As for 
Inſtance, how common is it for a grazier 
in Ireland to let his land in corn- acres for 
three or four years together; the firſt for 
graſs- potatoes at ſive pounds an acre, and 
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for two or three crops following, at three 
pounds an acre for oats, and this to a 
Poor man which has both plowing, ſeed, 
and labour to find, and his family to 
maintain out of that acre; then certainly 
ſuch an acre muſt make fix or ſeven pounds 
at leaſt, to pay all expences, and maintain 
his family; if ſo, it muſt make more to 
the farmer who has teams or carriages, 
Kc. without hiring; but here again he is 
pleading indolence; for, ſays he, it is ea- 
ſier to count 3 Hao cath, than to manage 
an acre of oats, _ 

Now ſuppoſe he ats down with the 
worſt hand he can make of his land, 
namely, tbe three pounds an acre, yet it 
is double what he could make by grazing, 
for the grazier thinks himſelf well off, if 
he can make thirty ſhillings an acre 
throughout his farm. There is no ſophi- 
ſtry in this, it is all plain and clear toa weak 
underſtanding, chat corn is the greateſt 
profit.. , | 
Further, the Iriſh 8 is miſtaken, 
when he ſays or argues that the bounty 
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for exportation, gives the balance in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh farmer. How can this 

be? is not every commodity worth what 
it will bring? does not the corn factor find 
out the higheſt market, to ſend his cargo 
to? and does he not alſo ſind out the low- 
eſt market, to lay in his cargo? and if he 
buy it in England, muſt not that be the 
loweſt market? and if he brings it to Ire- 
land, is not that the higheſt market? 
If this reaſoning will not ſtand good, 
a merchant could not trad; for the boun- 
ty money will not pay the expence and 
freight, let alone profit and hazard. 
But ſuppoſe there was a great advan- 
tage in it, the farmer gets it not, he {ſells 
it at the loweſt market, as there are ſeve- 
ral traders to get a living by it after it 
parts him, ſuch as the merchant, mariner, 
broker, &c. Therefore it is plain his corn 
is going to a higher market, and if that 
be Ireland ,certainly the Iriſh farmers have 
the profit of all theſe branches, becauſe he 
is at home in the higheſt market, where 


all thoſe have a living to get * * 
thereto. 


ag 
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E ded if Ireland was to raiſe more corn 
than the could confume, ſo as to reduce 
her market lower than any other, then 
ſhe might cry out for a foreign trade with 
authority, 

But however, this is not the 4 for I 
have know Ireland for near twenty. years, 
and always found her markets higher by 
ten or fifteen per cent, than in the corn- 
countries of tngland. I do not mean Li- 
verpool, for there corn generally bears the 
ſame price as in Dublin, as it is as ealy to 
import corn from the interior parts of 
England to Dublin, as to Liverpool. For 
Lancaſhire, and Cheſhire, are no corn- 
countries, their produce being chiefly 
cheeſe. 

Now we ſee by the have that the Iriſh 
farmer has a great advantage over the 
Engliſh, both in point of market and 
rent. | | | | 3 

For by the niceſt calculation I can make, 
J find the lands of Ireland are cheaper or 
lower than in England; for ſuppoſe the 
beſt and Tmootheſt land in Ireland be up- 
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* 


on à par, at twenty ſhillings an acre; by 


in England 
will only be at about twelve ſhillings an 
acre; beſides the taxes in England are 


the ſame rule, the beſt lands 


higher, and labour nearly double the price: 


this js all on the Iriſh farmer's fide. 
Now perhaps my Iriſh readers may 


think Italk like a traveller, when tell them 


that an Engliſh farmer who never farmed 
more than one hundred a year, ſhall ex- 
pend twice as much meat in his houſe, 
and fave more money Gin a general way 
of ſpeaking) than an Iriſh grazier that 
pays from 1000 to 15001. a year rent. 
Nay, in ſhort 1 know ſeveral fifty pounds 
a year farmers that are worth more ready 
money than ſome Iriſh graziers C of two or 
three thouſand a year rent. This V believe 
will be aſſented to by any gentleman that 
knows the two kingdoms. ä 
Then certainly the Iriſh grazier will 
never pretend to ſay that grazing 1s able 
to pay the higheſt rent or make the __ 
money in any degree. 
© But however, that he may be'the more 
Vo L. II. Vu 
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clearly convinced, let him caſt his eye 0 
ver the different tables in this work, to ſee 

his folly. de will likewiſe ſee, that the 
corn farmer will not depleniſh himſelf or 
the country from cattle, becauſe he can 
breed and feed as e as will FRE up 
a Proper ſack, 
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Plate 1. 
_ Explanation of the Authors new invented Ma- | 
chine for the new method of husbandry. 


Ron Ci 1s five fett and a half 100 g. 

and twelve inches diameter; it has 

ſixteen flat ſides, in each are fixed fix pins 
at one foot diſtance from each other, as ; 
appears by the holes, ſo conſequently the 
full number are ninety fix: ky k, k, k, k, 
k, ſhews one row of theſe pins, each of 
which muſt be nineteen inches and a 
half out of the roller, and then they will 
ſplay, ſo that wre points will ſtand twelve 
inches from each other. If you would 
hole nearer or farther at a diſtance from 
each other, it is only making the pins 
ſhörter or longer in proportion. In each 
end of the roller goes a. gudgeon hien 
the frame 4, 4, lies upon. . 

The gauging wheels B, B, go upon | 
the end of the ſaid gudgeons, betwixt the 
frame and the.end of the roller; theſe 
v u 2 
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wheels are to gauge the depth ans 4 are 
to fink into the ground. 

The wheels A, A, are to put on occa- 
ſionally to convey the machine from field 
to field. 

In E are fixed ſix ſtandards e to 
each row of pins, in which are fixed ſix 
beſoms to ſcratch the duſt off from the 
ends of the pins in wet weather. 

In the ſixteen holes round the middle 
of the roller are fixed cogg- pins as ſhewn 
by $f | 

10, 11 12, 13, 147 1%, ewe. x the 
mouth of the hoppers fixed 1n the ſeed- 
board. c , 

 Pſhews one of theſe hoppers, the ſmall 
end or pipe of this hopper goes through 
the ſeed-board; and near the ſurface of 
the earth, which, by the help of the ſlide- 
board; (as each end runs in a fliding 
mortiſe in the frame 4, 4,) you can move 
and fix the pipes of the hopper over the 
holes in the ground at pleaſure. 

The ſmall tongue (ſhaped like a feril, 
to which the hand points) is fixed in a 


* 
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mortiſe in the pipe, and the broad end 
preſſes againſt the under-ſide of the ſlide- 
board N oppoſite to the holes, which 
board N goes under the bottom of the 
ſeed-board, and throu * 2 mortiſes made 
in the pipes. 5 
The holes throu glythe ſeed-· board, and 

thoſe in the ſlide- board are oppoſite each 
other when the machine is ſowing, but 
by ſlipping the ſlide board about an inch, 
it ſhuts both holes which is neceſſary, and 
done with the touch of a finger while the 
machine is turning at the end of the 

ridge. 
Ihe mortiſe in the bed board opus 
9, is to admit the tenon of the frame in 
which the ſmall wheel runs, as ſhewn by 
L; this wheel is to bear up the hind part 
of the frame of the machine, and can be 
made lower or higher, therefore deter- 
mines any diſtance you chuſe the pipes 
to ſtand from the ground. 

In the piece of wood ſhewn by 7, you 
ſee ſix ſmall pins, which go under the 
ſeed-board, theſe are the ſmall ends of the 


* 
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ſix tongues which 1 a en the ſlide · 
board. 
In the round part of the tonghe goes 
a wire about an inch long, which plays 
through the hole in the ſlide- board among 
the corn, and keeps it from choaking or 
ſtopping. 
This piece of wood 7, (rogether with 
a piece of iron which ſcrews into it, as 
| ſhewn by 3) preſſes down the ſmall 
ends of the tongues, and as they play up- 
on a wire in the middle, the other end 
preſſes contrariwiſe againſt the under - ſide 
of the ſlide-board, which is opened and 
ſhut when the machine moves by the 
iron 3 playing upon the cogg- pins (which 
is in the middle of the roller) ſhewn by 


- 
-& 0 


3 

P ſhews a piece of wood which ſlides 
along the ground, it is three inches thick, 
but thinned to a feather ed ge, by taking 
the timber away from one arredge ; there 
are fix, and each tenon goes into a mor- 

tiſe in d; this coverer plays in a ſwivel as 
appears by the cut; this is to gather the 
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mold over the ſeed and fill the holes. 

O ſhews a, marker, it reaches to the 
middle of the horſe enſuing track, in or- 
der to mark where he is to go the next 
time; there muſt be one at each ſide, be- 
cauſe he turns and goes one time with 
his right ſide, and the other with his left 
to the unholed-· ground; that which is not 
in uſe is brought forward and laid upon 
the ſhaft; they are faſtened to the frame 
4 by iron ſcrews. I hangs down to trail 
along the ground to ſcratch and ſhew the 
track where the horſe is to go. 

In E is fixed two hooks, on which a 
pair of ſhafts or files (like thoſe of a cart) 
goes, by which the horſe is to guide and 
draw the machine. 

By täkin g. out the iron-clapper* 2, you 
may hole without ſowing, or you may 0- 
mit making the hopper board, (in which 
moſt of the nicety flepends) and ſtill you 
will find the holing machine extremely 
uſeful; becauſe when the ground 1s hol- 
ed, ſeed may be dropped into each hole by 
children, grain by grain, at a very ſmall 


4 
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expence, as appears by the table on this 
work; as alſo when you hole the ground 
for tranſplanting, you are not to W no- 
tice of the ſeed· board. ee 
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© Hoa r. xXxXXVI 6 102g 

A A fon 65965 Nl which have M4 prov 

ed by the Author to * ann for the cure 
of nn and cattle. 


8 am a farmer and no doctor, I do 

not intend to beſtow much paper on 

this ſubject: what I propoſe is, to give my 

reader a fe valuable. n that I n 
ſelf have proved. 

For many years I have been noſe 
my own horſe and cow doctor, and al- 
ways found more ſucceſs from my own 
performances, than when. I. truſted my 
cattle to conceited, 1gnorant, blundering 
ferriers, who oftener act by chance than 
judgment, and who have killed me cattle 
that I myſelf could have cured. 

It 1s not two years ago ſince I had a 
valuable mare killed by a fellow apply- 
ing wrong drugs, and her diſorder was 
of ſuch a flight nature, that if ſhe had 
been let alone ſhe could not have * 

Vol. II. XX 
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ol it, but 1 bannen. _ to. be from 
home. a *4 
Books of ferriexs.. are doubileſs very 
uſeful when they fall into tlie hands of 
men of ſenſe, who can dive into, and lec- 
ture upon a diſorder; he that can do this, 
certainly can chuſe out a proper medi- 
cine when he has a book before him 
containing ſeveral: hundred receipts, and 
multitudes of different kinds of drugs 
preſcribed; ſuch books are generally in- 
tended for the unſkilful; but Lam of opi- 
nion that it requires more {kill to prac- 
tiſe from them, than to write them, as 
there is more ſtreſs laid upon the judg- 
ment of the reader than the writer, is 
plain; for when the writer has deſcribed 
a diſorder, he will give you a catalogue 
perhaps.of ten or a dozen receipts, made 
up of as many different drugs to each, 
and generally goes on, you may apply 
this, or this, or this; therefore he certain- 
ly leaves you to chuſe what he himſelf 
could not determine to be the beſt; and 
if he did know which was the beſt for 
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ſuch a diſorder, he ought to have inſerted 
that, and no more; if one will work the 
cure, why ſhould he perplex the ideas of 
an ignorant man with ſuch a multitude? 


for my part I always found the fewer the 
better and ſafer. | 


The coſe and cure Cl oy m 2 


HIS is one of the h ben en dif- | 


orders that this fine animal is ſub- 
je& to, and it is very diſagreeable to his 
maſter, as well as painful to himſelf; 
though it is not often attended with im- 
mediate death, yet it is generally à pre- 
lude to other diſorders, which in the end 
prove fatal; and though a horſe get twice 


his allowance of corn, he will not be fat, 


as long as he has the greaſe; for inſtead 
of euring, it heightens the malady. 


There are®few men that keep herſes, 


but what have a trial at this diſorder ſome 
time or other; and though there are as 
many eures preſcribed perhaps for this 


as the tooth. ach, yet I never ſaw one that 


1 
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correſponded with the real cauſe of the 
diſorder: and indeed it muſt be a chance- 
medley if a cure be ſtruck out without 
knowing the foundation of the mala- 
au. 6965 

In this as welt as in all diner vos 
there is nothing more plain than that the 
firſt ſpring of this diſorder riſes from an 
over-heating of the blood, and then a ſud- 
den cool, which cauſes a ſtagnation of the 
_ fluids while they are all afloat, and mix- 
ed with the inflamed fleſhy part of the 
body; for it is to be obſerved when a horſe, 
or any animal is hot, the fleſh ſwells, and 
38 larger than when in a temperate heat; 
this is owing to the blood andother fluids 
of the body being melted or thinned, then 
raiſed into a fermentation and mixed with 
the fleſh, which expands and opens the 
pores of that and the ſkin; this admits 
air among the fluids and fleſhy part of 
the body, and then cooling ſuddenly, it 
thickens and is ſtagnated in this ſituati- 
on; but it cannot reſt long there; for the 
air corrupts and turns it into a thin mats 
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ter, which without entring into the tubes, 
arteries, and blood-veſſels, (for it cannot, 
they being indloſed with a tough ſkin) it 
drains off through the pores or grain of 
the fleſh, by the moſt perpendicular direc- 
tion to, the extreme part of the horſe, 


which is to the very hoof, and when it 


comes there can go no farther, but pu- 
trefies and wounds the ſkin tall it makes 
its paſſage; and when once a current is 
fixed, all the foul floating matter belong- 
ing to the fleſhy part of the body oo 
ro itſelf that way. 

There are two queſtions that I mi ight 
en be aſked, viz. why is a horſe 
when taken from graſs in Autumn, tho' 
not much heated, apt to greaſe: and why 
is a fleſhy.legged horſe more ſubject to 
this diſorder than a lathy- le egged one? this 
is very eaſy accounted for. 

As to the firſt, we are to conſider chat 
graſs in Autumnis a ſoft, frothy, unwhole- 
ſome feeding for 3 horſe; and the reaſon 
is this, the graſs thrown up by the Mi- 
chaclmas ſpring, is imbibed and only con- 
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ſiſts of a volatile, ſoft, watry acid, for the 
part of che graſs which is of a firm texture, 
and loaded with juices of a ſolid, nitrous 
ſpirit, is the ſpindle, which grows out of 
the root in a perpendicular manner, and 
confiſts of a tube with ſeveral joints, and 

on which grows the ſeed; but none of 
oa ſort grows in ediſh, or after-graſs: 
what grows at the- latter end of the year 
is only leaves of little real ſubſtance; ſo 
what fleſh they lye on, is of a ſoft looſe, 
watery, open, porous nature, and this 
proves itſelf to us every time we ride a 
horſe at this time of the year fed upon it, 
for a ſmall motion or action will cauſe 
him to ſweat immoderately; what he 
throws off thus, is no other than a vola- 
tile air that he took in by the ſoft feeding, 
and which is mixed through the fleſhy 
part of the body that keeps pe Doſe and 
porous, 

If you give ſuch a horſe much corn at 
taking him firſt up, it will heat his body 
and cauſe an inflammation in his blood,and 
and floating matter, which corrupts, and 


n 


turns it into a digeſtive thin ſubſtance 
which makes its paſſage, as in the former 
caſe, by the perpendicular direction. As to 
the fleſhy legged horſe, his may be deem- 
ed as an attraction to divert the digeſted, 
foul matter that way, for having ſuch a 
load of fleſh about his legs, it works, and 
ſhakes, every time he takes them up, and 
ſets them dawn; and ſuch a friction keeps 
them continually, in a heat, which in- 
flames the parts, and theſe communicate 
their heat'to the thighs, by which it at- 
tracts the attention of the fluids that way, 
ſo that in fact, the fleſhy leg is a continu- 
al ſeat for ſuch inflamed matter, 


To Ireven the TY when a horſe i taken 


1 from graſs. 
HEN you take a horſeinto the fable 


from graſs, if your ſituation will ad- 


mir, 112 the firſt week, take him in at days, 
and give him a feed of corn, and turn 


him out at nights; the ſecond week, take 


him in for altogether; bleed him the firſt 
day, and only give him about two quarts 
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of oats, morning and evening for a week; 
every day give him a gentle exerciſe, ſo 
as to raiſe him into a moderate ſweat; be- 
fore he cools, give him ſome ſcalded bran, 


and walk him a little after it: add to his 


feed of corn by degrees: thus continue 


till you find chat he will bear exerciſe 


without ſweating, which is a token that 
you have wrought off the looſe, frothy 


feeding, and ei His fleſh to a firm 


texture. oY... 


- a 1 
* 


75 go a hunter or over-heated horſe from 


PIE 


greaſe. | 

Wann a horſe is very hot after a 
VV chaſe or hard riding, when you a- 
light, order that he be well rubbed, then 
walked ſharply about with à cloth over 
him, till a peck of ſcalded bran is got 
ready, then let him eat it, and walk him 
for half an hour after briſkly, keeping 
him covered; as ſoon as he is dry, curry 
him well, and hand- rub his legs; keep 
him warm with cloths, and give him 
warm water, with a handful of ont-meal 
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in it to colour it white; if you have a 


cordial-ball give it him; no man that has 


a horſe ought to be without theſe balls, 
as it is much better to prevent a diſorder 
than to cure it. 


* 


To cure the Greaſe in Horſes, be the horſe legs 


ever ſo bad. 
OU ſee in the above ſheets from what 
the greaſe proceeds, and n 8 

the diſeaſe is half the cure. 
When your horſe has broke out in his 


legs, give him a cordial ball in the morn» 


ing, and · after it a good bruſhing gallop, 
ſo as to raiſe him into a gentle ſweat; have 
a peck of ſcalded bran ready againſt he 
comes in, let him eat it, and all the time 
he is eating, it let him be well rubbed with 
a wiſp; after he has eat the bran, walk or 
trot him gently for an hour; againſt he 


comes in have a poultis ready, made of 


old butter-milk, and oat-meal, boiled to- 

gether in the nature of an haſty pudding, 

ſpread it thick upon a cloth, then ſprinkle 

over it a little oil of turpentine, bind it 
Vol. II. 1 Y 
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well about his legs, ſo that it cannot ſhake 
off; ſerve the fore-legs the ſame way, if 
they be broke out; at night give him an- 
other feed of bran; the next morning ſerve 
him as you did the firſt, give him a gal- 
| lop, a ball, and a maſh of bran, and put 
another poultis; and the third morning 
likewiſe; but the third morning, when 
you lay on the poultis, let it be larger 
than common, bind it on well, and never 
take it off, or the horſe out of the ſtable, 
till his legs are quite healed and well, 
which will be in about four or five days, 
be the greaſe -ever ſo bad. This is the 
moſt excellent ſure cure in the world; I 
never ſaw it fail; and I have bought hor- 
ſes for a trifle, that have been judged in- 
curable, and cured them by it. 

The melted foul matter is diſcharged 
three ways; firſt, by ſweat, but this muſt 
be moderate; ſecondly, by the bran; 
thirdly, by the poultis; for this poultis 
fucks or draws all the foul matter, or ſtag- 
nated fluids out of all the adjoining parts; 
for theſe muſt have vent that way, there 
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is no turning them back, or diverting n b 
courſe to any other point. | 
The poultis renders the ſore as white 
as curd, and very ſupple. The reaſon of 
letting the laſt poultis lie on ſo long, is, 
that it may dry to powder, in order to 
health e ſore. The poultis, while wet, ſucks. 
and cleans the ſore from all corruption, 
and nothing will heal as long as any re- 
mains there; but it being diſcharged, the 
powder is ſure to heal the ſore. I have 
often cured horſes, that were not very 
bad, with one poultis, laying it on, and 


not taking it off till the horſe was well. 


You had better not give too much corn 
while under cure, but give plenty of 
warm water and ſcalded bran. 


| 5 


1 purging Gl Mer for an pena 4 the 

| Lungs. 
AKE ſena, and marſh-mallows, each 
two ounces, Fennil and bay-berries, 
each one ounce, boikin five pints of water 
to two quarts, pour off the clear, and add 
four ounces of purging ſalts, three of the - 
17 2 
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ſyrup of buckthorn, and Balf a pint 0. 
lüntſeed- oil; give him the glyſter in a gly 
ſter-pipe, let it be as warm as new milk; 
if the malady do not abate, gent it the 
ſecond day. 

It is neceſſary the horſe ſhould have a 
great deal of blood taken from him; the 
firſt day two quarts, the ſecond day two 
quarts, and ſo continue every day draw- 
ing as much as you find the horſe can 
bear to loſe. The above glyſter needs on- 
ly be uſed when the horſe's caſe is deſpe- 
rate; neither can all the drugs be caſily 
got in country-towyns, therefore the fol- 
lowing gliſter may anſwer nearly as well, 
and in many caſes better and ſafer, except 
the fever and inflammation be very high, 
as abbve obſerved. „ by 

lake a pound of treacle, boil it in a quart 
of milk till it crudles, clear off the curds, 
and add to the whey: half a pound of ho- 
ney, and a pint of lintſeed- oil, give it to 
the horſe blaod-warm, one part in at the 
mouth, and the other glyſter- ways; by 
this it will diſperſe all through his bow- 
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els, incorporate and mix with his dung, 
which in ſome parts may be dry, hard, 
and” baked, occaſioned by the heat of his 
diſorder; but this will effectually remove 
any obſtruction in this cafe, by evacuati- 
on, and alſo throw him into a ſweat; theſe 
together ſeldom fail of a cure, if the 


Horſe be curable. The doſe may be re- 


peated as often as you pleaſe, as it can 
do no harm, and is very nouriſhing. It 
will ſtill be better to add half an ounce 


of the oil of ani-ſeed, or if it cannot be 


got, bruiſe an ounce of ani- ſeeds in a mor- 
tar, and boil it alon 8 with the milk and 
treacle. 

There are very few Wente rd a 
horſe or cow (for it is good fon both) 
is afflicted with that this ſimple medi- 
eine will not remove, but the beaſt muſt 


be kept very warm; it is alſo neceſſary 


that a ſmall hand ſhould be greaſed and 
put up the fundament, to draw out all 
the hard dung within reach. ny 
I) he horſes drink muſt be warm white- 
water; that is, a handful of oat-meal put 
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into a tub of warm water. His diet muſt 
be ſcalded-bran, boiled oats, and every ſe- 
cond day a maſh of malt; give him a lit- 
tle ſweet hay out of your hand every now 
and then till he begins to recover. 


3 racken. s Coraial-ball, 


HESE balls * by way of a cool- 

ing gentle purge, to prevent ſick- 
neſs, keep a horſe temperate in his bo- 
dy, and give him a free reſpiration; they 
are much uſed to runnin g-horſes and 
hunters. , 

I have uſed it many years with great 
ſucceſs, and believe it to be both an ex- 
cellent preſ ervative and reſtorative: how- 
ever it is too expenſive for a farmer to 
uſe it: commonly I found it ſo myſelf, 
therefore many years ago I omitted two 
of the moſt expenſive articles, and in their 
place added two of my own chufing, 
which I found to , anſwer full as well, 
and for many years have uſed none elle, 
except for a fine delicate horſe by chance. 
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I ſhall give Bracken's firſt, and then ny 
own, viz. * 
Take ani-ſeeds; eee mc 
greater cardammoms finely powdered, of 
each one ounce, flour of brimſtone two 
ounces, turmerick in fine powder one ounce 
and a half, ſaffron two drams, Spaniſh 
juice diſſolved in water two ounces, oil of 
ani-ſeeds half an ounce, liquorice powder 
one ounce and a half, wheat flour a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to make it into a ſtiff paſte 
beat all the ingredients well in a mor- 
tar together; give the horſe a ball at a 

time about the fizc of a nn egg. | 
 Bracken's Cordial. ball curtailed in Exon 1 

8 the Pradt zſer. | 

AKE ani: ſeeds two ounces, * | 
ſeeds and greater cardammoms-ſeeds 
one ounce each; theſe muſt be finely 
powdered in a mortar; then take half a 
pound of treacle, and half a pint of milk, 
boil them till it parts in curds and whey, 
then take off the curd and put the above 
powdered-ſceds into the whey, with two 
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ounces of Spaniſh juice, and boil them 


till they are reduced to a thickiſh ſub- 


ſtance, then put them into a mortar, and 
add flour of brimſtone two' ounces, tur- 
meric in ſine powder one ounce and a 
half, liquorice powder one ounce and a 
half, half an ounce of balſam of ſulphur; 
bruiſe and mix all well in a mortar, 
and add as much flour of malt (for wheat- 
flour is binding, therefore a contradiction 
in nature) as will make the ingredients 


into a ſtiff paſte, and give the horſe about 


the ſize of a pidgeon's egg in a ball, or 
elſe diſſolved in a pint of warm ale, by 
way of a cordial drink. | 

There can be nothing better than this 
given to a broken-winded horſe to give 


him eaſe; but there is no cure for this 


malady, 
To kill Worms in Horſes. 
"NLVE the horſe (troubled: with worms 


Q or grubs) three mornings together, 
a pint of ſtrong rue: tea, in it bruiſe and 


ſqueeze the Rn or-four heads 
of 8 in it a NT we ſalt. - 


e ers et mou r e e Ht 
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AK Eonrounce of r 

mix with it the White of three eggs, 
der Went u, rogerh@ till they be in a 
white froth: uſe it by the way of a tent 
or plaiſter. If it be a green ſore, firſt waſh 
it with oil of turpentine, and then lay this 
on: if it be an old fore, waſh it with alum- 
wheygand if it contain dead fleſh, cut it 
out as near as you can, and lay ſome 
green verdigreeſe on it, under the plaiſter; 
continue to do this, till the dead fleth is 
eaten off; and when that is gone, there is 
no doubt but this ſalve will cure any ſore: 
if it be in ſurnmer-rime, and that your 
horſe run among flies, rub over and round 
the plaiſter a little train-oil, and the flies 
will not come near it. There is one obſer- 
vation you muſt always bear in mind, 
and that is to give vent to your fore at 
the bottom part, for all matter works 
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downwards, and ena to cure a 

ſore as long as either. matter or A 
is there: inded if you keep a 4ore clear of 


theſe incumbrantes, it will heal itſelf, and 
there is no better thing for that, chan 
wWaſhing D 95.20 we 36/7 
1 e 1 4097 4 E k 
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Sn 2. {- yori Tol ow 6 
1 3 Go vary ec OI PT 
ARE — of tobacco duſt, 
1 and boil in one gallon of old cham- 
| berlee, bruiſe very fine half a pound of 
5 Kone brimſtone, and put it into. the li- 
quyor, let it: Aye a day before it 15 uſed; 
«waſh the horſe all over, but firſt bleed him 

well, and either give him two or three 
Cordial balls, or dame ark mired u up 


ee mik 1; E e ee 
Toa cure a » fri an 775 he hier or a I in th 
i r 
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* 8 Thou ou Sertoli 125 horſe K 
11 ed, immediatly bleed him in the plate- 
vein, then take ney of turpen tine, oil of 
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ſpike, ſpirit of wine, and the ointment of 
1 each on ounce, mix them 
together over a gentle fire, then hold a hot 
bar of iron as · near ghe ſhoulder or fetlock 
as the horſecan bearit, andrubthe oils well 
in. Tye the horſe ſhort to-the rack,-as 
will ſmart him for about half an hour. 
If itbe a ſtrain, or what is all one, a clap 
in the back ſinews, bleed wh the fetlock 
vein, Juſt above the hoof. 
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To ce the FRAY or Hed 3 + 
02940 ARORA 08" 

4 AKE a piece of ns as beef, ary 
1 and bruiſe it to powder; do the like 
to a red herring; mix theſe;powders toge- 
ther; then add to them an ounce of bole- 
armoniack, and a handful of ſhepherd 

I purſe, ſtamped. very ſmall, mix all 82 
together in a quart of the ſtrongeſt, oldeſt 
ale you can get, this will make two doſes; 
| give it two eee een Wer 


— v * 


To ki . 


OILa 3 a. 1 in a calle 
of ſpring· water, and waſhthe beaſt over, 
or alc rub them over with train-oil which 
will both kill lice,” and keep flies from 
diſturbing the n in ſummerr. 


4 
F 


ond. 9 
41 . e e 


rice in ce. 


AKE half a pint of old verjuios, 0 
min in it an ounce of bole a m 

ac reduced to powder, or for want of this, 
bruiſe to powder a large handful of ken- 
nil- coal, and give it in a one's of new 
_ ner —__ e 3 
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1 


YIVE. $a e 3 9 
A three pints of milk each morning 
warm from any cow that is a bulling; put 


into the milk a handful of rye-meal; let 


ieee eee e op 
take him. 
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Tor cure the Maui. 
* IG 
LAKE 'two e new butter- milk, 
half a pound of honey, and a pint 


4 of lint-ſeed-oil,. mix all well together, 


and give it lukewarm one half as a Sr 


ger ad the other down the * but 
rake the beaſt firſt, With a race well 
greaſed, 
2 e n Bi 105 Ai 4 by. Ye T6? g A 
Ta. * in at prevent Ale, 
ils mate them thrive. bs 4. 322 24 
TT 0 every gallon of water mix half a 
1 tone of ſalt, and a quart of tar, and 
gie every beaſt a: pint once every fort- 
night, particularly if you dread any diſ- 
order: if you give your cattle a handful 
of dry falt every ten or fifteen ann it 


, 


4 will; make n thrive MON: 9 
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T \AKE 2 an ounce. of ns allunk, 
boil it in two quarts of milk till it 
turns to whey, then fake a large handful 
of ſage, and boil it in the hey till you 
reduce it to one quart; rub her udder with 
a little of it, and give her the reſt by way 
of drink: mil her clean before you give 
it her, and as you ſee need requires, re- 
peat it. Draw a little milk from her eve - 


WD ORC e 8 

ry ſecond or ones day, leaſt Her udder 

be oveigſſlged: 3 0 ner B39 no: 554 05 

_ 111509 Ih Ait en itt 3H 551 as 

: og s prov the Bluckiegii or Black-quartes 
1 00191 Calves or Lambs 7 . 

\HISdiftemaper map be] prevented, but 

1 cannot be cured when it once ſeizes 

me charities the beſt lamb and calyes!are 

moſt generally ſubject to it; it is occafion- 

ed by an over-rankneſs of blood, that ib, 

the whole body 1 18 overloaded witty blood; 

ſo. that the veins cannot diſcharge it quick 

enou gh, therefore it Breaks or burfls out 

of the ſmaller blood ·veſſels, and diſperſes 

through the fleſh, then being our of its 

MM latitude;! it immediately cools, corrupts, 

and becomes as ſo much dead matter, 

which corrupts or rots all the fleſh near 

it, and having no vent to diſcharge itſelf, 

it is rendered . av 1 I. 

quien enſues. - 971 iT 10 

„Wer dbibede Enes e OP year 

be generally loſes his: calves or lambs by 

this diſtemper, therefore it is the eafier for 

him to guard — it; we ſee Ty the 
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nature of the thing, thiat we have nothing 
to o keep 3 in ſubjection, but che blood, if we 
can keep it within its AY e then 
it will preſerve the animal. 1 3 
"IF the blood can be Wet vt wt my as to 
play freely through the veins and arteries, 
it is not a farthing matter how much 
there is in the body, but it is When it 
turns thick and flow in its motion that 
clogs of ſtops up the avenues; therefore 
to prevent ſuch eruptions, he muſt take. 
care either to unload the veins by often 
blooding, or keep the blood thin by exer- 
ciſe and medicine; either will do, but both 
are ſureſt; and as it is not either experi- 
| bve or very troubleſome, there is no ex· 
cuſe for not keeping the cattle alive. 

Before the time this malady generally 
comes on, be prepared with a quantity of 
rue in proportion to the ſtock of calves 
or lambs you have to take it. 

In the firſt May or thereabouts mike 
two quarts of very ſtrong rue: tea for eve- 
ry calf you have, and to every two quarts 
of tea, put two quarts of ſalt; bottle it up 
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for uſe: drive up your calves every Mon- 
day morning, or once a week, and give 
each calf half a pint, and blood them in 
the neck vein once eyery fortnight; give 
your lambs each half the quantity every 
week, and cut a little bit of the tail every 
fortnight; hy this precaution, you in all 
probability, will neither loſe lamb or calf: 
though I call them lambs or calves, they 
are l a year Ah before 1 take 


To hilt lie or maggots in — an; cure $4 
|  Scak. 
———_ two quarts. * beide 
quarter of a pound of tobacco, in this 
diſſolve half an ounce of corroſive ſubli- 
mate, add a gill of the ſpirit of turpentine, 
and a gill of train oil; bottle it up for 
nie. 5: GFP 1 


5 


* 


70 kill Warbles. 


RICK them with a pin, and rub them 
with the ſpirit of curpentine: ſalt and 
Vol. II. Aa à 
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water will do ſometimes if they hs | ke, 
aſe the mn is more Wr 


* 


A A foe method to prevent at She frm the + Rot 
N the: ſeaſon hob n are in te 
prime, take an equal quantity of rue 

and worm-· wood, make them into a ſtrong 

tea; into every quart of tea put two quarts 

ol ſalt, and one ounce of the balſam of 

"ſulphur; keep it bottled up for uſe, and 
give each ſheep two large table-ſpoonfuls 

for a doſe, three times, or, at leaſt twice a 

week all ſummer; a ſpoonful of dry ſalt 

three times a week is another preven- 
tive, but the former is more to be depend- 
ed upon. I have tried it more than once, 
and I know a gentleman that ſaved all 

his flack-by. it, when others on 1 * 

common moſtly died. 


PG, 
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To e the fl FR F ihirbing — when 


new! ſhorn, create the growth in wool, pre- 


vent maggots or lice from breeding, and pre- 


vent ſickneſs, pelterot, or ſcab, c. &c. and 
be, ⁊ꝛ hence 1 — OY 

Turns is ung; more 3 os 

that all rheſe diſorders are occaſion- 

ed either by neglect or miſmanagemeng; 


and I am confident that if the following 
receipt be kept up to, (which 1s bath cheap 


and eaſily executed) not one ſheep in a 


hundred would die, or even fall into any 
of the above diſorders; this I know to be 
fact, both by reaſon and repeated trials. 
What affects or diſorders the animal 
ſpirits in one form of body, will in ano- 
ther: what will affect the human ſpecies, 
will a brute beaſt in either a greater or 
leſs degree. If we conſider the nature or 


_ ſituation of a ſheep in the ſhearing ſeaſon, 


it will eaſily digeſt this argument to us. 
It is alſo very evident that moſt diſorders 


which affect the animal ſpirits, come 


Aa a 2 
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on at firſt by cold, that ſuch colds are moſt 
liable to ſeize the body when it is in the 
greateſt heat, for then the ſkin (which is 
intended by nature as a defence againſt 
colds from entring into the fluids and o- 
pen fleſhy parts) is in time of any great 
heat, extended or ſtretehed beyond its 
natural or uſual bounds, by the ſwelling 
of the fleth, and all other inflamed parts 
within; therefore this ſurface or ſkin, as 
well as all other parts of the body, is as 
open and porous as a ſpunge, which ad- 
mits the external air; and in this, as well 
as in all others, the greater the heat, the 
greater the attraction; and this air being 
admitted, and mixed with the inflamed 
frothy fluids, as ioon as the motion of the 
body abates, ſo does that of the fluids, 


whereupon the froth ſettles, the parts 


ſhrink, the ſkin cloſes to its uſual flate, 
and within confines the attracted air, 
which being mixed with the blood or 
fluid matter, cools, thickens, and ſtops the 
uſual currency, ſo conſequently diſorders 
the whole machinery till it is digeſted: 


DD. e A $98 


and though in ſome caſes when it is only 
flightly affected, it may work off impers 
ceptibly, perhaps externally by a boil; 
warble, or ſome ſmall breaking out; or 
internally by gripes, or purging; but if 
the fluids be more heavily loaded or diſ- 
ordered, then it muſt have ſo much the 
more forceable remedy to eradicate it; for 
it is impoſſible for any living body to be 
in health or good frame, as long as any 
dead or inactive matter n eee 
contrary to its nature.. 

And what I have ſaid, together nl, 0s 
en concurring circumſtances, may prove 
that all or moſt colds are taken up thro' 
the ſkin alone, and not through any open 
paſſages for taking in or diſcharging out 
any ſubſtance of nouriſhment. 

It we be uſed to he in a ni eee 
ry night, but ſuddenly caſt it off, do not 
we catch cold in our head? the like may 
be ſaid of caſting a neck- cloth, we take a 
fore throat: if a coat or waiſt- coat, we feel 
the effects of it in our bones (as is com- 
monly expreſſed:) if we be in a great heat, 
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and run immediately to bathe in a cold 
bath, would it not greatly endanger our 
lives? I believe a little accident that once 
befel me, has ſince ſaved me W n 
or at leaſt diſorders in them. 
When a young man, I was remark- 
ably active as to running, leaping, and 
all ſuch like exerciſe; being at a ſheep- 
waſhing one very hot day, a trifling wa- 
ger aroſe, that I could not catch a ſheep by 
fair running; in ſhort I run to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I :ziſed myſelf into a great hear; 
the ſheep were alſo panting for air under 
their heavy fleeces: near hand were ſome 
women waſhing. I began to play with 
the girls, and perhaps handled them a 
little undelicately; one of them preſented 
me with a diſh of cold water, which hit 
me on the back; and being in my ſhirt, 
it immediately wet my ſkin; inſtantly, al- 
molt as if I had been ſhot, a pain aroſe as 
far as the water ſpread over my back, ſo 
that I could ſcarce ſtir: I put on a dry ſhirt, 
and went to bed, but ſtill the pain conti- 
nued, as if my back was broke. As it was 


On Cure. 375 
natural for me to philoſophize upon any 
Uncommon event, my ee n 
upon his. 1 bus DO 1 96 

It was quite clear to en FROM pain 
aroſe from the cold water; that it took 
this ſudden effect, becauſe I was hot; that 
if I had happened to bathe in that hear, 
in all likelihood it would have endanger- 
ed my life: my next thoughts turned upon 
the ſheep, that it might perhaps damage 
them to be put into the water in their 
preſent heat; as ſoon as this ocurred, I im- 
mediately ordered to ſtop waſhing: they 
had then near half done; I ordered notes to 
be taken of as many as were waſhed; and 
the conſequence was, that a great many 
of theſe died of the pelt: rot, or one diſor- 
der or other, and the revivers were moſtly 
broken-coated; their wool came off like 
that of ratten ſheep. - 

; Iftill continued in great pain, 25 could 
ſcarce turn myſelf in the bed: a doctor 
was ſent for, he blooded and gave me ſe- 
veral things inwardly, but all availed no- 
thing, the pain ſtill continued, and I was 
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very reſtleſs under it; upon ſeveral caſts a: 


bout in my mind, I was at laſt reſolved to 


be my own doctor, and if poſſible, to drive 
it out the way it came in: upon this I or- 
dered a pound of treacle to be made 
into whey; as ſtrong as could be made; 
while: this was doing, I with great dith- 
culty got up, put on my great coat, drunk 
a glaſs of rum, and walked out; I went 
into a meadow-field, at the back of the 
garden, where there was a thick hedge, 
where I thought no one could ſee me, I 
there betook myſelf to running, and ſo 
continued, till I raiſed myſelf into a breath- 
ing ſweat. I thought if any one had ſeen 
me, they certainly would think I was 
mad ; therefore came in as demurely as if | 
nothing had happened; I ſtripped myſelf, 
went to bed, drank my treacle-whey, and 
ſweat very ſeverely; in the time of my 
ſweating, I ordered a warming pan of 


hot coals to be held at my back at the out- 


fide of the bed-cloaths; all proceedings o- 


perated ſo well, that by the time the ſweat 


was over, the pain in a manner left me, 
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nothing remained but a ſoreneſs in my 
back. In ſhort, I have cured myſelf ſince 
of ſtitches and pains ſeveral times by 
much the ſame method. 

I would not give a ruſh for any doctor, 
whether he be for the human or brute 
creation, that could not reaſon well, and 
ſhew where the grievance lay, and what 
brought it on: it is only ſuch knowledge 
which can 6pen His ideas to point out Aa 
cure: if he be ignorant in this, I ſhould 
füſpect him of not being over- burdened 
with ſterling ſenſe, and every thing he did 
Was bap at a venture, therefore no more 
than an equat Chance whether! it hit or 
miſſed. | n 9 MEE 299" G 

N hope my reader m Ereule⸗ me for 
comparing 2 human creature to a brute; 
but I only do it ſo far as relates to the 
machinery of the body (the ſoul has no- 
thing to do with fleſh and blood) and this 
in the two creations, are nearly alikes 1 
am certain what will diſorder one, will 
affect the other in ſome degree, according 
to the ſtrength and conſtitution; and I am 

Wer. it; BY vo: 
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equally clear, chat what will cure a man, 
will cure a horſe, if their diſorder ſpring 
from the ſame cauſe, and due care be had 
as to the proportion; neither is the diſ- 
tinction of the proportion applicable only 
to the two names of brute and human 
ſpecies, but partly to the ſize of the two 
bodies; for if the body be large, the veins, 
arteries, blood-veſſels, &c. &c. require A 
doſe in proportion, to circulate there-thro' 
in order of an equal diſcharge: a big man 
will require more than a ſmall one, and 
ſo will a large horſe than a galloway. 
I am perfectly ſure that a man requires 
more ſterling wit to be a good doctor for 
a brute than for the human ſpecies,” be- 
cauſe ye can tell where our ailment lies, 
how it affects us, and how we came by it. 
Theſe are queſtions generally firſt aſked, 


and, being reſolved, are great helps to the 


doctor; but a dumb creature can only 
make ſigns at beſt in an imperfect man- 
ner, therefore it requires great penetration 

of judgment to find out the cauſe or com- 
plaint; indeed the beaſt's keeper may ſome- 
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times help out, by telling what hardſhips 
or miſchances the creatures meet with; yet 
theſe are all ſhort of ſpeech from the af- 
flicted, which ſhews plainly that a doctor 
for the brute-creation ought to be a man 
of real ſenſe as well as learning, and alſo 
to underſtand a good deal of natural phi- 
loſophy. 

Upon looking back, I 64a this ſort of 
a lecture has ſwelled my diſcourſe larger 
than I at firſt expected, but it will not be a- 
miſs, perhaps, for my reader to bear it in 
mind for other ſorts of cattle as well ay 
ſheep, ſince all found reaſons han 2 wy one 
ſtring. 

The month of June is as moſt proper 
for ſhearing fheep; and in this month the 
weather is generally very hot; the ſheep 
alſo are loaded with a very heavy coat; 
reaſon will tell us, that if they were to 
run in winter, it would not heat them ſo 
much as to walk NOW ; nay, in ſhort, if 
they were to run with it off in a hot day, 
it would not heat them ſo much as to 
walk with it on in the ſame day. 

B b.b 2 
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It is principally owing to waſhing and 
ſhearing that ſo many maladies in ſheep 


ariſe, particulazly thoſe of pelt-rot, ſcab, 


hide-bound, and ſurfeites, or broken coats, 
&c. &c. 

And the reaſon is plain and natural, 
for let a man be ever ſo careful in driv- 
ing them to the fold, they muſt be heated 
when put into the fold; for by ſtanding 
ſo cloſe together, they will heat one ano- 
ther; and again by running among them 
to catch them adds ſtill to the evil; then, 
in this heat, they are put into the coldeſt 
of water, becauſe it is generally running 
water; popping them into it in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, is almoſt as reverſe to their nature, 
as for a fiſh to be out of water. For they 
are invironed by the thinneſt ſkin almoſt. 
of any other animal, ſo certainly muſt be 
the moſt liable to ſuffer in their conſtitu- 


tion, as appears by the aforeſaid reaſons. 
And now, being waſhed, they are expoſed 


in another extreme; for if their coats were 
thin, ſhort, and open, like that of a dog, 
or a a horſe, it might ſoon dry; ; but, in- 
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ſtead of that, they ſtand during the night 
with a thick, heavy, wet, coat of wool a- 
bout them; which may be compared to 
a man lying in wet ſheets, which has coſt 
many an one their lives. It may be an- 
{wered, that ſheep are often wet by rain; 

ſo I grant; but very ſeldom to the ſkin. 
For woot is of ſuch a nature, that it ſhuts 
off rain ſurprizingly. I have examined a 
ſheep in a very rainy day, but I never yet 
ſaw the wool wet to the bottom, if it was 
of any length, and if it was not, it would 
not affect them ſo, much, becauſe the 
fluids of the body are in a temperate heat; 
add to this, they are generally in motion 
by walking to feed, and the rain comes 
on gradually. All theſe conſiderations 
ſhew, that waſhing ſheep is attended with 
two extremes of heat and cold, that they 
follow cloſely one upon another, while 

the fat or fluids are in a manner melted, 
therefore muſt certainly hurt their conſti- 


tution or frame of body i in one ee or 
other. 
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In a few days after this, they ge thro 
another ſudden change, which is that of 
loſing their coats; they are again heated 
by driving, ſtanding cloſe together, eatch- 
ing, &c. And now they are ſtripped nak- 
ed to ſtand in buff all the night follow- 
ing; which 1s juſt the ſame as if a man 
were to ſtrip off his uſual apparel, and go 
naked; nay, it 1s rather worſe, becauſe 
he can change an uneaſy hot fituation 
by looſing his buttons, or ſome times 
thinning his cloaths, by degrees, as the 
weather grows hotter; but the warm fleece 
grows inſenſibly upon the ſheep, and they 
never change it but once in a year, and 
that ſuddenly, or all at ne m.. 

I have ſeveral times known ſheep die 
the: next night or two after they. were 
ſhorn; even laſt ſhearing-time we had ir 
in the news. papers, of a farmer in Eng- 
land who had a good many fat weathers 
that died the night after ſhearing, becauſe 
it happened to be colder than common. 
And will not reaſon tell us, that though 


/ 
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the whole flock did not die, yet, as ſome 
did, it ſhews that the ſtrongeſt in conſti- 
tution muſt ſuſſer in ſome degree or oben, 
though inſenſibly to our ſight. 

Now, all the above conſiderations be- 
| in g added together, prove, even to the 
weakeſt underſtanding, the ill conſequen- 
ces attending theſe two operations of 
waſhing and clipping, and I have often 
wondered how it was poſſible that ſo eſſen- 
tial a point (to the health of this uſeful 
creature) ſhould eſcape the pen of ſo ma- 
ny authors as have wrote upon this fine, 
profitable, innocent animal. As I am clear 
from experience (and if I had none, plain 
reaſon muſt ſhew) that there is not ſo fa- 
tal a diſorder belonging to a ſheep (rot 
excepted) as ariſes from the conſequences 
as above. And yet I have before me a 
work containing four or five hundred pa- 
ges, which treats of nothing but ſheep, 


and ſheep-dogs ; I know the author to be 
a ſenſible man, only that he is too long- 
winded, for he might have ſaid as much 
ta the purpoſe in twenty pages as the 
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whole contains. The feweſt words that a 
man can expreſs himſelf in, fo as to be 
underſtood, the greater is che value of His 
works, ſo far as relates to phyſie or hys- 
bandry. As to hiſtory or novels they are 
quite another thing, for'the value of them 
(in a great meaſure) 1 is ſet according 0 
their great bulk. | 
Though we ſee chat the two Prator 
of wafhing and ſhearing are ſo dangerous 
in the preſent practice thereof, yet it is a 
work that is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
done: I ſhall therefore point out methods 
how they may be performed with little or 
no damage to the ſheep: and be aſſured, 
my reader, that it is much better and ſaf- 
er to prevent a hundred ſheep from fall- 
ing into a diſorder, than to cure one al- 
ready init, and the ingredients will not coſt 
above à penny” a large ſlicep, and a half. 
penii a lamb: then as the phraſe is, who 
would loſe his _ for a halfpeiny-worth 
of tar; beſides,” the expence and trouble 
are as nothing in compariſon to the 
great benefit the wool receives therefrom. 


7% On Cures. 
The receipt to make wool {gre 
„ 

0 every four arty of new bales: 
milk, put one quart of train-oul, one 
art of tar, and one of ſtrong tobacco- 
water, wherein all the ſtrength of half a 
pound of tobacco- duſt has been extracted 


by boiling: mix the liquid altogether, then 


diſſolve four quarts of ſalt: rub the ſheep 
all over as ſoon as ſhorn; this wall be ſuf- 
ficient for twenty —_ | 


# 


A cordial for ſheep before waſhing or erde 


O every quart of ale * one quart 
of Barbadoes tar, and one quart 
of ſalt: give each ſheep the eight part of 
a quart when it is going into the waſh- 


ing pool, and the like doſe: when it is 


ſhorn at the time you are rubbing it. 


Theſe medicines will effectually prevent 


any of the aforeſaid diſorders, add growth 
to the wool, and kill lice, &c. | 
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To mods woot anna wo IN the lamb fon the 
ox, exc. A 
W HEN your lamb is droge, ab en 
as it is dry, rub it all over with the 
butter-milk, tar, train oil and ſalt, prepar- 
ed as directed for grown ſheep, but omit 
the tobacco water; this will make its woot 
grow, prevent lice from breeding, and 
keep it warm. After this, if you be afraid 
of the fox, put a ſtreak of tar over its loins, 
ſhoulders, and round its neck, and a fox 
will not touch 3 


To make wa take the Ram 


1 5 you want AG lambs to feed for 
the butcher, and to feed the ewes in 
ſummer, your way is to chaſe the ewes 
about the field to raiſe. them in a heat, 
then give each ewe a table-ſpoonful of 
brandy; after this, turn the rams to them 
and they will take 1 WAS , 


. 


7 cure ee of wound in a a Sheep. 


ix together an equal quantity * 
tar, turpentine and freſhi- butter, ap- 


. it plaiſter-wiſe, and it will not fail, 


but cure any ſore. 


To know a' Sheep's ge. 

„ At 4 T1 Pia! Wa 
ILL a ſheep is a year old it is called 

a lamb, in the ſecond year it has 
two broad teeth before, in the third year 
four, in the fourth year fix, and-in the 
fifth year eight. Thus far we are led on 
by certainty, but after this it is only gueſs- 
Work; if the teeth be long yellow, and 


broken, it is a ſign of great age. 
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C H A P. XXXVIII. e he 


A hams to maintain the Poor wi 1 


them more uſeful to n at the ja * 
ine *. the poor-ceſs. + ear 8 


* 1 

HE poor in country rowns, are moſtly 

maintained by land-holders, there- 
fore i it is neceſſary that the heads of e- 
very pariſh ſhould take them immediate- 
ly under their care and direction, pro- 
vide for them comfortably; and likewiſe 
ſcheme ſo as to make them uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, by earning their own liv- 
ing; the laws of England enforce the 
firſt, and warrant the laſt. 

The. firſt ſtep that thould be taken to 
forward this uſeful work, is for the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh to call a veſtry to exa- 
mine how many poor they have in the 
pariſh, that they may proceed according- 
ly, to provide houſes and land in the fol- 
lowing proportion, viz. 

For every cighteen perſons or ſo in pro- 
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portion, thirteen acres and a half, and a 
houſe in ſome by place in a town that 
will come at a low rent. 

If tfirteen acres and a half of nd be 
rented ; in a farming way at 14s. an acre, 
it will by dividing properly, produce the 
following ſtock and crop, viz. 

Four acres” and a half to graze three 
milk-cows, three for corn, three for flax, 
and three for hay and potatoes; by reduc- 
ing the three acres of flax into yarn, it 
will be found to pay every expence at- 
tending the eighteen in family, as may 
appear by comparin g the two followin 8 
tables. N 


12 F « A 
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Table of expence for the above cighten i in af 
| | . > {tp 
| To rent Fo ſeen achennnd 5 Wig 4. 
half of land at 158. per 10 2 6 
To houſe- rent 5 o 0 
i To three cows for milk - 15 © o 


Jo the carcaſs of three fat cows, 1 
hides and tallow being ſold 12 0 
To 4 fat hogs at 1]. 108. each 5 10 9 


. To cloaths for eighteen perſons 36 © 0 
f To flax-ſeed to ſow the 3 acres 
9 Waal 8 2 8 9 
| To plowing and- Akan — 
I corn and flax-land, being 6 
4 Acres at 108. per #. 3 © © 
þ To ſeed oats ' = — = 0 a 0 
To ſeed potatoes 2 oO 12 © 
To a man.and his wife as maſ- 
ter and miſtreſs of the fami- 
ly, their wages 13 
To ſoap and candles Sen e 
Jo houſehold- furniture a. 09 
£- x28 46 


e ble. 39 


A table ſhewing the produce of three acres of 
flax when ſpun into yarn, the ſeed Javed, &c. 
To 40 buſhels of flax: ſeed at J. «& d. 
88. der buſhel” +» 16 © © 
* 120 ſtone oſ ſcutched fax, 
and hackled to 9d. a pound 
tare, when ſpun ro three 
dozen yarn, is worth 1s *' _ 
6d. per pound. 8x o 69 
After allowing for waſte, there 
will be 660 pounds of tow 
when ſpun into yarn (which 
may be done by children) it 
will be worth 8 d. per pound. 22 0 0 
To 3 dry cows ſold each year 
when the milk-cows are * 
bought in — 10 10 0 
To three fat calves fold at Aa 
fortnight old. 


Total produce 131 0/0 
Expences ſubtracted leaves a 
profit to the pariſh of 2 15 6 
Note the 201. for furniture 
would be moſtly ſaved after 
the firſt year. 
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We ſee; he the foregoing mis the 
valueof economy, for inſtead of fink- 
ing 1311. every 18 people will clear 2. 
158 6d and it cannt be ene but I have 
of corn and one acre *. a half of p pota- 
toes will be ſufficient for bread: I have 
ſtated it as a crop of oats; but if the land 
be good, it might bring wheat or rye, and 
as I ſtate the land at fifteen ſhillings an 
acre, it is ſuppoſed to be of the beſt ſort. 
Before we can make a calculation with 
any degree of certainty or regulation, it 
is neceſſary to begin with ſome given 
quantity, therefore I have ſtated eighteen 
poor in every middle-ſized pariſh, but ſup- 
poſe there were an hundred, it appears 
by the above table, and with the above 
economy, the pariſh, would be no loſers, 

I have alſo made an obſervation in my 
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travels through England and Ireland, that 
each poor working family, upon an ave- 
rage, conſiſts of fix perſons, perhaps a man 
and his wife, and three children, with an 
aged father or mother. 

I have likewiſe made obſervations that 
if a man of ſuch a family, have five or 
fix acres of ground to occupy, he brings 
up his family, and maintains them out 
of it, though his children be of no uſe, 
but rather a burden to him, till they be 
thirteen or fourteen years old that they 


go to ſervice. Then certainly if ſo much 


land be able to maintain ſuch a family, 


and the children brought up in idleneſs, 


the advantage muſt be greater when three 
or four families are united into one, and 
the children made to work from fix or 
ſeven years of age, and as the work of 
ſpinning is light and eaſy, it cannot hurt 
them. | 

I have myſelf employed children in 
ſpinning of ſeven or eight years of age in 


Ireland, who have earned two pence eve- 
ry day; and a great part of the * that 
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makes the cloth in the north of Ireland, 
is ſpun by children under thirteen or four- 
teen years of age: and it is a notorious 
truth, that the poor-ceſs is loweſt in every 
manufacturing country, becauſe the chil- 
dren are employed by tradeſmen in one 
branch or other; if in ſuch places they were 
to copy after the above plan, they would 
reduce it to nothing, becauſe then they 
would raiſe their materials and victuals 
upon the firſt and cheapeſt terms, which 
in ſuch places, are always high, owing 
to the populouſneſs of every manufactur- 
ing country. 

The next thing I am to clear up is, 
how the flax is to be got ſpun, and make 
the profit as appears in the table. As I 
know ſome of my readers before their 
ideas are opened, think it high, but all 
this is very eaſily made appear; for every 
man that underſtands flax will allow, that 
a tolerable good acre of land will produce 
forty ſtone of flax and thirteen or fourteen 
buſhels of ſeed, and ſometimes much 
more: alſo every hackler will allow, that 
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one ſtone of tolerable good flax, will pro- 
duce nine pounds of tare, worth 9d. a 
pound, and the tow worth 4 d. a pound: 
and every weaver will allow, that in the 
worſt of times, yarn from flax or tow is 
worth as much ſpinning as they will ſell 
it for before ſpun; therefore nine- penny 
flax when ſpun, will be worth eighteen 
pence, and four- penny tow will be worth 
eight pence, which is my charge in the 
above tables. 

The next conſideration is, hae) many 
of the ſuppoſed eighteen people may be 
able to till the ground, dreſs the flax, and 
ſpin it into yarn, &c. 

I take upon me to ſay, that there is 
not one perſon in a hundred above ſeven 
years old, but what is able to work at 
ſome part of the branch or other: but to 
come nearer the thing, I ſhall ſuppoſe one 
blind in every eighteen, one lame or too 
old to work in every eighteen, and two 
children under working age in every eigh- 
teen; theſe make four, Which we have no 


dependance on, therefore the workin 8 
D d d 2 
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people are reduced to fourteen. It is well 
known that an able man could break 
and ſcutch the 120 ſtone of flax in 120 
days, which is far ſhort of half the year: 
but ſuch as are maintained by the pariſh 
are not expected to be able workmen: I 
fhall allow two men to do leſs than the 
work of one, therefore ſuppoſe two men 
be all the year drefling the flax, threſh- 
ing the corn, and ſetting the potatoes &c. 
which would not take the work of one 
man nine months. After this, there are 
twelve which muſt beapplied to ſpinning 
flax and tow, according to their age and 
abilities. 
It is well known that a mmiddling ſpin- 
ner will ſpin from four to five pounds 
of nine-penny flax in a week, or fix or 
ſeven pounds or more of four-penny tow 
in a week; but ſuppoſe eight of theſe peo- 
ple only ſpin 2 1 pounds of flax in a week, 
which is little above one pound and a 
half a piece, it will work. up the quantity 
I propoſe, which is 180 pounds weight ; 
and __ the other four only ſpin each 
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three pounds of tow in à week, it will a 


fo work up the quantity I propoſe in the 


above table: if there ſhould happen to be 
more men than women, which is ſeldom 
the caſe, they might be ſuited with other | 
eaſy works, which would turn out equal- 
ly in profit, and part of the flax might By 
ſold unſpun. 
I was church-warden in a certain pa- 
riſh, wherel propa gated this cuſtom, which 


| had all the effect that 1 propoſe in this 


table. 

Each pariſh in every city ought totake a 
farm in propartion of their poor, at ſome 
diſtance, where land would come cheap, 
in order that the poor might raiſe proviſi- 
ons and materials upon the cheapeſt terms; 
by ſending the poor thus into the country, 
it would both add health to themſelves 
and to the city, and keep a good many 
vagrants at a diſtance, who are very often 
inſtigators of mobs, tumults, and pilfer- 
ings; there could be no harm in ſending 
ſuch to the work-houſe, and make them 
earn their living, ſince they would be 
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tenderly taken care of, and as there are 
two overſeers to each pariſh, it would be 
no hardſhip'for them to take turn about, 
and to go one each week for the year, 
being to ſee if the maſter- and miſtreſs 
kept proper OIL in their poor far 
mily. | 
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1 to the Book BIN D ERS for 
placing the plates, are at the latter 
end of the Contents in the firſt and ſe- 


cond volumes. 
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